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of our own city and state that it seems to REMITTANCES MUST BF MA POST e 
call for something more at our hands than DERS TO TEST. CAN BE PROCURED, : 
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| ereat lines which reach the West trom the iaRignames entered on the subscription pegecteentt = : No ace, New York. 
| seaboard, but by seventy miles shortens the e BSCRI particular! requested to a aa ee i : : : aE nd 
| Ystance to Buffalo and the West and by exriration CE eT ne ae aee rend heard by many of the earnest radicals of | rather than fluent speaker from the plat-| shown himself very sincere and earnest,| great mass of the people will never consent | in its terminology and many of its ideas is| sold me this travelers’ guide for a half} THE POPE AND THE FUTURE. | ago, and has now vigorous branches in 20 
| forty-five miles to Canada. ‘Phe absolute a ctent recetst for | the environs of Boston, When Sidney | form, but a capital debater; learned in| he would have been prominent among | to their wish in this respect. part and parcel of the literature of the | franc wished to have me take of him, in- es many Protestant countries, is at once a ‘ 
| te eg Rope 0 pthtiyge Ben an PTS formeney Teme ot Morse began the publication of his maga- | Greek and Latin and in modern literature, | Unitarian elergymen by his talents and| May not the state meet the difficulty by | country, some of which properly falls | stead of the change due me, some other i ae ee 6. D noble exponent of Christian brotherhood 
seem in the results of the recent cisastrous p ws received the | Yin called The Radical, in 1864, Mr. Weiss | as welkas agreat reader of the best English | learning. But he has now left not only | providing an auailiary system of religious within the sphere of the common school; } books in the pack. I looked at them, and 


We remember that some years since, | and an efficient means of cultivating a fra- 


| tloods in the interior. Travel was partial- when reading Voltaire’s “ General History ternal spirit on the largest possible scale, 


became one of his most constant contrib- | books; has written several books himself] their fellowship, but the whole Christian | teaching, added to the common school, | and surely no one but a fool would de-| saw at a glance that they contained the 
| iy suspended upon one of the great lines 
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’ : : : ‘ i i i . | classifying the children according to the | mand that this literature should be evis-| most abominable pictures that the eye can | of Europe.” ‘ i : 
y sabes, 2 5 Es oprietor, | utors,and has published essays and ser- | and edited as many more; and is now one | communion, and is preaching to an inde i . , D ey 0 ope,” we became conscious of some | The great meeting to be held in this ci 

ocho conde thei gato ee ees a ‘ ” | mons enough therein to make a large vol- | of the three or four best magazine writers | pendent society of Theists at Toledo, in | denominational faith of their parents, and | cerated of all its religious implications, in | ever meet, and all the obscenity of the vilest modification of our previous estimate of | the coming oan, in which the different 
of ratcs which will be felt by business mem. New York City-| ime. He was also one of the founders of | in the country. Ohio. He has started a weekly paper | setting apart a portion of their school- | order to suit it to school purposes. This den in Pompeii was repeated in this beau- | this most bitter of modern unbelievers, | branches of the Alliance will be represent. 
East and West throughout the season. In: ewsP APER DECISIONS. the Radical Club, in 1867, and of the Free SAMUEL LONGFELLOW there, to advocate his own opinions, and | hours for this special service? This theory | is neither a just nor a natural consequence | tiful arcade of Milan, and in a café where Christianity, as it presented itself to him, | ¢d by some of their most eminent scholars 
fact, the practical monopoly of internal : = wereon who takes a paper regularly ‘rom the | Religious Association, formed in the same is a very different person, and belongs as freely discuss all that is related thereto; | would preserve the school as a unit, while | of the position we take, though it has been | well-bred men and women were taking | interwoven and overlaid in the Papal sys- | and divines, as well as men in civil life, 
eons a br a pr a protective teal or post-ofice wheter aire er tohisname or ote for the year. Hehas contributed many articles Lane valle to the “ada os Hiesineon and is working vigorously to propagate | the instruction would be divided into two | strenuously urged by some, as if it were @/ their breakfast. Liberty is not everything | tem with all manner of falsehoods and will present grand and beautiful specta- 
hus all the effect of a prote T; : ae ; . é egin i i departments—the one rudimental and sec- | formidable and conclusive objection. The | for a man or a nation, and may be the o' i i i i 

j any enterprise which, iike the Midland oe ig ders bis paper discontinued, he must | to the Ohristian Examiner, Atlantic Month soldiers. He is a younger, his special form of Protestantism. - a 5 . y P- | abuses, appeared to him but as a mighty | Cle, illustrative of the moral power an 

| road, tends to ielieve this is of much more as all arreerages othe publisher mag continue togend ly, and other Boston periodicals ; but has oe a sain brother of on re Mr. Abbot is a short, slender, fair person, | War, and the other sectarian and religious. | incidental and even necessary presence of| portunity to do wrong; but it is the essen- engine for the obstruction of human mae spiritual unity of Evangelical ec 

| than Jocal importance. bi i whether the Da er is taken from the ofice oaks published no large work. 0 cient, oh in like him in Portland, | With fine eyes, a determined mouth, and 4 To carry out this idea, the state | religiousideas in school literature is one| tial condition of progress, and, when it | ress; and when we considered how much | We have sanguine hope that the meeting 
Paves a * : pee Nec vga "ea Drees papers and periodicals roy th po i er race In person Mr. Weiss is short, dark, and | 144 not like him shes a Sewtsents very intellectual countenance. He speaks| would need to employ two sets of thing; and the formal teaching of religion | comes, itis to be joined to its natural allies | there was to justify this view we could | of the (Ecumenical Council in the seat of 
them into direct communication with Srintentional aud, weird-looking ; his voice is peculiarly thin College of Bowdoin. When it was time with a slight hesitation or impediment in | teachers—the secular and the exclusively | after this or that type of the idea is quite | and made to work with all good knowl- 
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and piercing in its tone his elocution an his voice ; but rapidly, earnestly, and with | religious; and then lai T * not but feel our abhorrence of the irit of | the Papal Apostasy, and that of a great 
<a ierci i » hi 1 i. for Sam. Longfellow to enter college, his ICE 5 pidly, ly, igi: H = the tter set would | another. 'o urge the exclusion of the| edge and virtue. It seemed to me that the the man who 1 . sp f ve 
Ch Me ender ! ole manner iki B- brother was about beeoming a professor at much clearness of manner. Shocking as | need to be subdivided into as many teach- | former as the proper result of declining to | Italians are finding out thi e tl 0 loved to write so often body of representative men from the prin 


counties, the best sources of supply, it will 
| apen one of the richest and most pictur. 
esque portions of New Jersey, as yet thinly 
inhabited, and so afford a new outlet for 


P “Crush the wretch” to a certain extent | cipal living churches of the Christian 
His mind is acute, highly cultivated, and Cambridge. And thither the young man his opinions must seem to most people, | ers as there are sects represented in the | do the latter is not only tochange the issue | true use of freedom, and learning the sober | softened into pity. Notthat we had any | world, this year, will both work, in differs 


| our cyerflowing population, and give New — 


York additional suburbs. 
| The work on this road is now prosecuted 
with great energy; and it is expected by 


| 

| the company that the whole line will be 
ready for operations during next summer. 

| large part of the grading, masonry, 

} bridging, ete., is finished, and one hun- 


dred and fifty miles will be completed and 
in running order by the first of January. 
| This work has been paid for by the stock 
subscriptions of the towns and cities along 





STANTON. 
BY MES. M. B. SANGSTER. 


On! great, strong soul, passed onward to thy 
place 
Among thy country’s noble martyr band, 
Enshrined forever ’mid the saintly race 
Who gave themselves to save their father- 
land! 


is involved and outré, but forcible; and he | +, the same class with Edward Hall and 
seems to produce more effect in the pulpit the Plymouth Evelyn, Marston Watson. 
or in discussion than when his writings | 4+ the Divinity School he was a classmate 
are read, because he carries his hearers | (¢ Octavius Frothingham in 1846; and 
with him, and they do not feel the incon- 


gruity of his language while attending - radical friend, Sam. Johnson, of Salem. A 
his wealth of thought and suggestion. He 


is not a popular preacher, nor does he as their friends familiarly called them, pub- 
seem to be so much possessed with the re- y 


another of his classmates was his still more 
few years after graduating, the “ two Sams,” 


lished their unique ‘‘ Book of Hymns” for 


pears even to many of his friends, he is 
everywhere respected for his high charac- 
ter, sound learning, and purity of life. 
He has cheerfully assumed poverty rather 
than yield his opinions, to which he is 
as devoted as any proselyting monk of 
the Middle Ages. In him the “Sunday 
afternoon lectures” reach their low-water 
mark of Christian fellowship, and become 


want their teachers; the various sects of 
Protestants would want theirs; Jews 
would want theirs; and Rationalists and 
Deists would have the same right to claim 
teachers of their faith. This would not 
only greatly enhance the expenses of in- 
.Struction, but. literally turn our public 
school system into a hodge-podge of con- 
fusion confounded. The children would 


question; and, hence, the reference to i 


5 Ne: his style % . and unnecessary as his iconoclasm ap-| public schools. The Catholics would | with which the public is dealing, but, bya| truth—that it brings sacrifice as well as 
affluent in images and conceits; tye | went as student; graduating there in 1839, supposed extreme case, to invent an argu- | privilege, and ye who would be free 
ment which really has no bearing upon this | must be willing to toil and to suffer. I 
issue. When school literature,as used for} met everywhere signs of the wish of the 
the ordinary purposes of school education, | people to work, and to use the best helps 
is the matter in debate, then it will be sea- | in their labor. It was sometimes touch- 
sonable to talk about this literature, and | ing to see how much time and effort they 
carefully scrutinize its character. This, | were willing to give fora very little money ; 
however, happens just now not to be the} and even among the sluggards at Naples 


t| I found no begging so touching as that 


more complacency in his malignant hatred 
of the name of Jesus of Nazareth; or 
could hold him guiltless, keen as his intel- 
lect was, in failing to study the New Test- 
ament for himself, and to distinguish be- 
tween the spurious and the genuine. But 
we could not help perceiving that in the 
false teachings, the wicked, ambitious, and 
scandalous lives of a large portion of the 
clergy, including many of the popes; in 


ent ways, to the same desirable result— 
will both help to produce a wide and pro- 
found conviction that what the nations, 
want to make them free, intelligent, pure 
and happy is the simple truths of the New 
Testament, illustrated by the example of 
a prevalent Christian love among believers, 
and attended by the power of the Holy 
Spirit of God. Such a result would lend 
new energy to religious: enterprise, new 
earnestness and power to prayer, and could 
hardly fail to be followed by an unprece- 


























ennaean , ‘ ‘ : : = ‘ A : P ee ae dented and general revival of the spiri 
the route, amounting in the aggregate to ecing no shadow of their vestures bright, _| ligious idea as some of his associates are. | 11 more radical Unitarian churches; in| 9 Offensive as their sound morality and | present a beautiful spectacle, as they filed | has argumentatively nothing to do with | which asked a few dollars for the skilled | the intrigues of the religious orders (partic- | primitive Christianity Libert of thous a : 
six millions of dollars. pone the angels fanned thee with their Keen, intellectual, esthetic, and moral which, besides many of the old hymns scholarly culture will permit, to the] off into different departments and differ- | the subject in hand. work of many days, and perhaps of some | ularly the Jesuits); and the abominations | of worship, of fraternal po beh ning oO 
o The promoters of the enterprise are now preath. activity is the characteristic of his mind. aint “te sung in New England, were churches of Boston. This, then, will be a| ent rooms for religious teaching by rival Might not the state authorize and re-| weeks. of all sorts, not only practiced under the | PTOgtess—or, to say the whole at once—tha 
sClling first a ee to — We laid our ermine, pure and dazzling white, | He is witty, learned, satirical, stimulating one ean at ig Parker. pen good place to pause before telling you | and conflicting sects. It would doubttess | quire the teaching, in our common schools,| One cheering aspect of Italy is the | sanction of the Church, but nourished and liberty wherewith Christ himself makea 
“. elie cra ieee Saeenen r ae On one who wore the majesty of death. to thought, but hardly an inspirer of the | ¢y 46 Higginson Lowell the « two | about Dwight, Potter, Mrs, Cheney, Was- be very edifying to the children to hear | not of particular dogmas, creeds, cate- | spread of public schools, and the interest | defended by it, there was enough to pro- Gaued acm aan oer : a ’ 
faith ior the security of the holders against Firm as a rock that sees the fretting waves | soul. His opinions are those of the ex- Seed te ee ana ome other young son, Channing, and Wendell Phillips, who | the Catholic denounce the Protestant, and | chisms, or rituals, but so much of our] of the upper classes in the educa- | yoke distrust of the Christian system and | ised ii. It is only a question whether @ 
¥ racer A ‘amor er BD pon age Foam round its base, but lifts ite stately | treme Rationalists or Theists, and they are | sisters It is in this book that you nearly all represent a more positive faith. | the Protestant denounce the Catholic, and | “common Christianity ” as is embodied in | tion of the people. The progress of com- contempt for its Founder and its advo- | little sooner or later. 
2 uterested in the trade unc w ° °, 4 : : : . * “ * - a a : 
‘| | Rex Fork wade wei ong ino the bt ocimpotnt he tment ee, |e concen [Ray Sndthe devotional poems of Wiliam ee ry rr a a jeremy oJconee em machen 
finaneial prospects of the company ; and, i Unmoved; while impotent the tempest raves, , ‘ f = ’ ’ p as ly representing the Chris- y ° 
they are led to subsribe for the bonds, Thy granite strength hath stood us all in a setuct minister in one of the oldest aus ticasuetenureiemmey- anna js THE SOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL family,” as they came back to mingle to-|tinguish the different Christian sects” | and begging for a living is meeting its| tian religion. That such es as Vol- Washington, 
5 w.Il be conscious in daing so that they are _— ptead, _ M husetts parishes.“ neg : A UESTION. gether in the secular portion of their edu- | might be dispensed with; yet so much be | deserts. I was surprised to find such a | taire should have detested such a f ——— 
not only investing money for themselves, »- we assachusetts p: es. Fr wees, Cambridge, or a young minister just from oy — _. : = eee aap : no plbehagaenlpaanl igs : saa type o 
y | but are contributing directly to one of the We knew thee true! when truth meant cour- me <A i = - socenineiites lillie, Manali BY REV, GAMURL ©. GPRAR, DD. cation. The utter folly of this idea lies | taught as to give “ the basis of Christian | marked disposition in ; the best Italian Christianity was the most natural thing in Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 16th, 1870. 
ml eae ee toe Fe ee age rare— has hed’..in experience “ot altogether | He toh the eburch for the World, the flesh er an es ee ee ee | 20 THE Eviton oF Tue INDEPENDENT: 
connectel WHR Hew Zeiken2. oud Meant being scorned, traduced, misunder- a BR OXperiehes BO re, .’| SHALL the state relinquish the work of ere, then, are Ings which the | by all Christian sects.” This is the view | system of one fixed price, instead of asking It is just as true to-day that the Papal 1 , ; b 
ea eee stood; unlike that of Mr. Weiss. Heis younger | and the other party many years sINCe;) ) outer education in our public schools, | state should not and cannot do. First, it | advocated by the Ohio Hducational Monthly | twice what they are willing to take, At | Church, if regarded as representing Chris- penance tem, 
: 7 We knew thec true! when truth meant all to “aan, and is the son of a clergyman of | and you know more about him than we do. 





and remit the whole question to individuals | should not relinquish the school system, | for November, 1869, p. 418. We reply by | Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, and | tianity with any degree of fairness, must hoe Deunepentte: Chageestis: Giating Ge 
acting under the voluntary principle? } and commit the entire business of educa- asking a question: How much of our| perhaps at Venice, there are stores whose | almost by necessity be the fruitful mother ae Oe = ios chavntion hes been 
There are some who take this ground as | tion to the voluntary principle. Secondly, | “common Christianity” is embraced in| proprietors are offended if they are re- | Of infidelity. A weak old man at Rome, een ht ee brennan _ 
being the true policy for the state; and | itshould not make a Aistribution of the | this “basis,” and who shall determine the | garded as trying to cheat their customers, | With claims so blasphemous and preten- ebate became excited and personal, in the 


HIDLAND AXD MONTCLAIR dare much distinction in Boston—Dr. N. L.| But to return. Much of Mr. Longfel- 
RAILWAY COMPANIES Save right, since needed for the,stion’s | Frothingham—who preached for many | low’s pastoral life was spent in Brooklyn, 
| = good! years in the Chauncey-place church, and | where he preached for several years. 


A MERTING wes held at Woodside on 











T ing t4 iver the pr When crawling trait”)¢ turked'in places high, | aS one aproereie ae a Since leaving that parish, seth others seem inclined to adopt it as an al- | school-funds between Catholics and Pro- | articles of faith which are “held in com- | and whose prices are marked upon every | sions so absurd that they might fitly send “enna : a one ‘ ad pee 
neg | are of rou:e from Pompton When foot ty, goot we struggled in the field, | literature among the ae SS En ‘- ternative in the event that the state refuses | testants, or among the numerous religious | mon by all Christian sects”? We ask | article at a fair valuation. Disgust at the | him to a lunatic asylum, is impotently 1 on d > ae ve ith anand 
Pl:ins to New York, ca CaldwelR Mont- When 0”, young manhood learned how heroes of Boston. Dr. Frothingham graduated at|though he has _ preached gg OT! to assume the character of a religious| sects of the country. Thirdly, it should | another question: How many of the sects | old ecclesiastical mendicancy is conspic- | Struggling to arrest the progress of philos- rose : = : “o = mee prj 
J clair, BloemSeld, Belleville, Woodside, die, Harvard in 1811, a classmate esr a Theodore Parker's ae an rene teacher in its system of public education. | not divide the teaching into two depart- | are to be called Christian, and thus brought | uous; and when a monk, with stout limbs | OPhy and science, of freedom and enlight- rite nor Pa $ ng a ens oy 
a es an cone paints tet Get Een ES Se ge 9 le He eccompanted his bro mr oe i | The great body of the people, as we imag-| ments, and devote one of these depart- | within the limits of the basis? We have | and a red cross on his cassock, stands at | ened civilization. Clinging with desperate po aa te ies bas aoa aaa 
f vcesengers at the foot of Cortlandt strect, _— Sashes ye © €/in his European tour, and returned) ino will be very slow to accept the views | ments exclusively to the work of religious | another question: What is to be done | your hotel-door to ask money, the landlord | grasp to the scepter of temporal power | °°’ au Bt 
4 vew ‘Tek within fiteen months from this When mothers’ weeping rent the burdened also graduated from the Divinity Schoolin | with him last summer. He is in the of either of these classes. Popular educa-| education. The reasons for the rejection | with the opinions and preferences of those | is very likely to suggest that the stout usurped amidst the political convulsions homage gereners He prefers the old 
tine ‘The me line was organized by the air, ; 1846, and was known in the early — " neighborhood of fifty years — pt poy tion in some form, gratuitously afforded, | of each and all of these plans are most | who do not belong to any of these sects, | fellow had better go to work and earn his | Of the dark ages, he still arrogates to him- cae ve a and his zeal has 
pa rs reg - ng he a, When from the prison-house came bitter | his ministry as pacers ne se his brother somewhat dl am ae 8P-! and supported and managed by the state, | abundant. ? ; yet who have the same rights in respect | bread in the regular way. The American self the right to be a prince of the kings of = ane to ce pied t 2 more — 
way Company, and ex-Senator H.R. Low eries, ding, lefty, thou wert mot ani lag ee - a ne me i one * a has so many advantages and meets so large | _ What, then, on Il the state do in solving | +, the school system as any other class of| element has had much to do with this | the earth, to override the legitimate action a pentane palin plane ba aa 
made very cew and concive statements of still, nang ae Sey pg ge we pg ee eg iertigaet pr a sphere of wants that it may be regarded age aan aang? “on citizens? The state must issue its decree | change of base; the Italians seem to care pe — wince pcre laws and in- annual dad ne he Judiciary), 
SAWS OS SEO Pees ae te : F , 000, as a fixed fact in the opinions and practice on all these points, provided it goes into| more for the good-will of Americans | Stitutions which he deems adverse to his shag, ae 
j i ! i i i i ; ; : u > > Hy 
a eae pncmagetier ey Apron = ite eesti : . pes — a preaching in New York or its vicinity. Of| character which the poet 80 eminently | of this country. Millions of dollars arein- | Catholics are mainly the complainants— | 1, work of religious teaching at all.| than of any other class of travelers. In | interests. To prop up his failing influence, a in Be quel qqgeete. 
mn mi ee a The end from tho beginning —_ : _ ‘ late he has become famous as one of the | has; is devout, sympathetic, tolerant, and vested in school-houses, and other millions and, moreover, demand what the state The matter will not be found as simple | Naples, one thriving host had opened he has called together a general council tion a - was his duty to defend the 
several more important states, with their And oe to work for! single- and | great preachers of New en oi = averse to controversy, os a are held as school-funds. A long experi- | should not grant; and hence the demand | .. ine Monthly seems to imagine. More-| three large palaces expressly for Amer- | of the hierarchy of his Church. But what = ris scene oe se de- 
network of railroads and advantages de- grand |. - sities gradually developed into one of the mo very radical opinions in theo! ogy. He! ence has demonstrated the great value of should be unequivocally rejected. In re- over, the mere perfunctory reading of the | icans,and named them America and the does he now propose? Not to seek light | te. Tt was curious o see the well-known 
rived peme vod he — — = — —_ - — “ advanced radicals in theology and politics. | writes well, but has published little, | 41, system, As an idea, it is as firmly | jecting this demand the state should plant | pile without note or comment, which is| United States. whilst the chief dealers in | from their collected wisdom. Not to profit Radicals of the Senate divide on this sub- 
value of property, passenge . > ‘orever in grateful native land. A 4 A . 2 si tl " ) ) a ; . 7 - : aah 
a * os cams. Gis aaaneaaens Gaien. \ " He retains, however, much of his con- | and seldom speaks except from the desk. | ..ranlished in the public heart as the doc- | itself upon the broad principle that inheres all that is asked for by the editor of the | corals and cameos had their goods marked | by their discussions of the great and urgent ject. Nye, an old war — of radicalism, 
called upon to aid the railroads by the Rest now, O brain that had so little rest! servative Boston manner, and is less re- | He, too, is one of the early members of] j i146 of liberty itself. To abandon the | in the organic constitution of its own life; | ay, y, while it might be an offense to| at fixed rates in dollars for the American | questions of the time. Not to gain from | “™° out in anew role for him—that of 
| saymi nt of the bonds or interest. The- The strife is over and the work is done! pellant to most of the conservative Uni- | the Radical Club, and has once or twice 1a invol ote f| and this is the principle of absolute fonihly, ‘ . U ps bled fi ‘del prudent conservatism. To hear him talk 
| Hon. D. C. Littlejohn, President of the. Rest now in sweetest peace on Earth’s warm aes caaieh ity of hi iates. : his wint system wou: volve & vast reduction of | © Sas the Jew, or the Catholic, or others, either | currency and purchasers. » assem rom widely separated Penadetun Ceitiintnds “the Gand 
| Midland Railroad, then followed in a very" ieunebs ai oe soso read essays there. He appears t bye educational opportunities, and entirely | “neutrality” in the public school in rela-| (1 socount of the version or the portion| Of course, the great change in the Ital- | Tegions, such accurate information as to | °f T¢civing Virginia bac oa * rg , 
able and complete analysis of the cost. Soft be her pillow for her faithful son! veo naceps pence ohare “9 ished many | for the first time in the Horticultural Hall | itharaw them from an immense number tion to the doctrines and tenets of the | 44 does not deserve to be called re-| ian education is in the transition from | the condition and the wants of the people i aa Pees ewe ee oe 
“tia Sa Pes ag es And when our little ones shall say, ‘‘ What _— vr wg revert a ceeded Course. of the poorer classes. It would be prac- various religious sects. It should say to ligious teaching. It hardly has the form | mere authority to the law of reason and of their respective countries as might nag we - nek - -, bp = 
Meu York Cental gE em 1 : moe ’ rien a — — ¢ sree bul :* JULIA WARD HOWE tically equivalent to a plan for depreciating each and to all of these sects that it does of the idea, and much less the substance | conscience, or from the arbitrary priest- | enable him and them to act together for a weshould ma e them white as snow. 
~| | River roads, costing $10,000,000; Erie, D viet Bitie verse about clean hands, pure | °"Y Mifferent style from Mr. Weiss. He | needs very little to be described to your| the popular intelligence, and promoting | 20t and will not tax the property of the | 514 the fact. It is not very probable that | hood to the open record of God in nature | the promotion of sound knowledge and | THe? he told one of his funny stories, and 


wees | botween $90,000,000 and $100,000,0003. 
~~ | Pennsylvania Ceutral, $65,009,000, etc. 4. 
, and | with incomes ranging from $15 to $20.+- 


cueneanouiie r-rel 7a Te TOF Soe oe ene ee rseng, | Seneral ignorance. It would be bad econ- | state elller to SUDO ot eae ee vag | the children, by simply hearing the Bible | and revelation—or what Matthew Arnold | Pure religion. No, no; he has met his | i" Mappenod in thls case thal it as asteey 
’ ’ » | tive women 0: e . 


omy, since private schools would be very | ligious views. It should treat them as read, would solve that problem which has | calls the passage from the Hebrew to the | council, embracing in it many really he has often told before. He likened Mr. 


hearts ?” 
We'll show them how, in war's historic 





ig and large eyes. He is the president “ ite: i s x s Sumner’s conduct toward Virginia to the 

em- | 000,000 per annum; while the Midland ‘ __ scenes, . in ‘Sons See aisle i saad ses tte mn wear ee mati much more expensive than state schools ge mage an = Protest- puzzled so many learned men, and upon | Hellenist point of view. To make this | learned and ablemen, with the assumption | Tndian who pounded a woodchuck to 

| rail- ] would cost with single track $15,000,00G%z . a Lincoln and Stanton nobly bore their parts. aecalieg aaa a  aieaniiaenee public” is sung—which is every rein| in proportion to the number of pupils ants, Jews or ional ts. aving NO | hich they are not yet agreed—namely, | transition safely is a great matter, and not of an authority that degrades them | death, and kept up the chastisement for 

r the | and double track $20,000,000. It will ba ‘a accep tinger tt ce Ns ub, though not | the country. She wrote it at midnight, | instructed. To give up the latter, because | theology of its own, either to teach or en-| sotormine the doctrines which are the for a people so excitable and de- | 8nd converts them into puppets. With | some time after “to convince that particu- 
7. 9th. | remembered that the rail freight transport4 THE TWELVE APOSTLES OF very frequent in his attendance thereat. . easy 


after a visit to the camps about Washing- | they Jack the specific element of religious | force, it should not consent to be a 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINGON. ton by night, with Gov. Andrew, who teaching, would be to sacrifice a great | Party either for or against any religious or 
— Col. Higginson left the pulpit so long | was one of her best friends, and, like her-| positive good for no sufficient reason. | theological sect in the land. If the sects 
Boston, Jan. 15th, 1870. | ago, and has been so active in war and | self, @ parishioner of Freeman Clarke, | ‘There is not thesligh test prospect that the | Want denominational schools for religious 
© to rue Epitor or Toe INDEPENDENT: politics since, that many people forget that | whose chapel she still attends, when not| American people will come to any such | Purposes, then let them have them, and 
@ A week from to-morrow begins the | he was bred a clergyman. He was, how- | preaching herself, as she did last summer | conclusion. The view is so palpably inex- | Pay for them out of their own funds; but 


second course of “Sunday afternoon lec- | ever, and was of an old clerical family, | at Newport. Mrs. Howe is now fifty | pedient that it supplies its own refutation, | let not the state, which represents the competent teacher of the fundamental | base of inward conciousness and reason- | must not do should he die while it is yet in | ply provides that the members of the Vir- 
tures” in Horticultural Hall, opened by | his first ancestor in America being the first | years old, and has been for twenty-six! Shall the state become a mere assessor | Whole people, not as religionists, but as dogmas ofthis Christianity. ing. The Italians are going over much of | Progress. Such a hardihood of autocratic | #inia legislature shall take the test-oath of 
John Weiss. Under this modest title, as | minister of Salem, nearly two centuries | years the wife of Dr. Howe, the chevalier | ang collector of taxes for school purposes, | Citizens, and ,which, moreover, has a] mo better way to untie this whole| the same ground, and their alliance with | absolutism can hardly be paralleled even | ‘he 14th Amendment. It is a just provis 
many Bostonians believe, lurks a purpose | and a half ago. His father, Stephen Hig- | of philanthropy. In her early career a8 &| and then distribute the funds thus collected | School system of its own for civic purpo- |. o5¢ and thus solve the school question, | Prussia is fardeeper than on the surface | in the history of the Papacy itself in its pated —— oe Sede anak 
of overthrowing the settled religious opin- | ginson, was a wealthy merchant of Boston | student and writer she sat at the feet of) among at least two classes of schools—the | 8¢8, tax the community to the amount as we think, is to have the state as such| of diplomacy. One is amazed at the | palmiest days. Whether he shall require | conditions of a state in the fature. This 
ions of New England. Whether this be | at one time; afterward, less prosperous, he | Theodore Parker, whose sermons she| one for Catholics, to be managed by them | of a dollar to teach the doctrines of any : 


ation wiH be shortened from 45 to 13! 
miles from present lines. By a competin: 
D. line flour will be brought from Oswegoy. 
N. Y., at 40 or 50 cents, instead of $2, now, 
ad in | charged, and paid by the consumer. It i 
ed ten | oftentimes the case that the Erie and Cenz 
tation | tral charge more for a barrel of flour frome. 
inade- 4 Oswego or Buffaloto New York than id 
goods | costs to transport it from Chicago or Mil- 
West. | waukee to New York. The Midland 
tward | Railroad has a cash capital of $9,000,00% 
“his is | at the present time; it has never sold rc;- 
jpread | bond for less than par and accrued inter-. 
ys in| est; that its mortgaged bonds are sellin 
which | freely at that; that no work or matericls- 


Per lar woodchuck that there is punishment af- 
consiitqante of er! “ common Christian- pendent as the Italians. The Germans ee nee of 8 master che has! ter death!” Conkling, too, who is never 
ity,” and hence “the basis of Christian | have been at it for over three centuries, | signed them their seats, prescribed their | afraid of the reproach of being written 
morals.” We should prefer not to trust} and have much to show as the result of | methods of business, determined their | down “an extremist ”—he too was against 
their juvenility with the complications | their freethought. They are the Greeks | length of tether in all activities, and told | conditions. Edmunds, < Vermont, stood 
and difficulties of this grave question, | of our age,and have built anoble structure | them exactly what they may do if he shall shouhmitwey betwess Tae ane Oe 


a a ner; and his proposition was adopted as an 
especially if they are not to be aided by a| of philosophy, and even of faith, upon their | live their session through, and what they | amendment ndcommineta i sim- 
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‘ : DY | simply let the business of religious teach- | number of solid ethical and philosophical | the Council to concede formally his infal- | is in the nature of a congressional enact- 
¢, and | have been furnished, except they were» 40 or not, the readers of Taz INDEPENDENT | lived in Cambridge, and was an officer of | heard, read his books, accepted some of} in the interests of their own faith, and the | of these sects, either to their own children ie one. It is not competent to the| works in the bookstores of Milan and | libility or not it matters very little. He a * — Lg i lp an war 
eight. | paid for in cash to the lowest bidder, and. may like to know who the apostles of this| Harvard College—its steward—for ten | his teachings and refused the rest, and was| other for Protestanta? This, as we have| Or to the children of anybody else. We | work, and will not and cannot do it half of the Constitution sha enforced. 


wlrich | the road has never lost one dollar by bak 
Fall, | debts or contracts. It runs through the. 
s lone | fertile valley and mineral and coal depos~ 
t de-|its; and, in connection with the great. 


2 ; and “ Franklin’ in Ital- | has assumed and acted on it in everythi T i i ‘. 
Horticultural Hall heresy are, and how | years. Wentworth Higginson was born in | of his intimate acquaintance. Led by him | previously shown, is what Catholics are | 8e¢ not what else the state can do in con- a Pod t = alee at mone ae flanked by many wt rm thus far. All this in this an~—-~ o ann ‘of Visidia T will yok pe Where 
they came into their present position. | Cambridge, and spent much of his child- | quite as much as by natural inclination, | seeking to gain; and we regret to say | Sistency with the essential principles of tianity pow tag m the voluntary | ful science, which proved that the Yankee | precedented aspiration and achievement, | the ablest and truest Republicans differ 
They are twelve in number, and their dis- | hood there; graduated at the College in| she has studied philosophy deeply, and) that some Protestants see, or think | its own organic life. This we believe to will 


r a i hat I should speak, es- 

‘ principle. Nor it do Christian | printer had found readers in that far and | When the world is advancing toward better | ‘* is not necessary that T : ’ 
rail- | through travel and traffic, the road will. courses this winter will follow this order | 1841, and at the Divinity School in 1847, | loves well to construe its chapters to the they see, pecular charms in the| be the true ground—the one that involves | sects, whether Protestant or Catholic, P pecially when the question at issue is de- 

nargo | have an income sufficient to pay the inter4, , 


strange region, and that some of them | destinies as never before since the begin- | cided. The House has refused conditio 
ana lest on ta bonds, and uo Ge eee snd touch upon the subjects named: and soon afterward was settled in New- | world. But she is also a poet, and learned | idea. Distribution of the school-fund is | the fewest difficulties, and the one that —— po Rg tn tae os were touched to finer issues of thought | Ding. If this man were truly the vicar, the pe by votes already taken the Senate fan 
aie shies which may subscribe. He w Sunday, Jan. 23d, Jonn Werss: “False | buryport. He remained there but « few | in the literature of poetry and art, in all) the demand, in order to adjust the system | Will be mrost likely to carry our school rights and immunities which are not the | than himself. Probably, with all the wild, | Tepresentative of Christ and the Gospel, | indicated its repugnance to them ; so tha 
"3 for | greeted with much applause when the able): and True Sentiment for Nature.” Jan. 30, O. | years, for his early attachment to the anti- | the languages of Southern and Western | to the necessities and ends of a religious | system safely through the sectarian war | common heritage of all the people. As | free thinking that will find vent at the | mankind would be compelled, by reason | U0'ess there is, a  reconsi ie = 
) the |and convincing argument was throu Set eg a Vexa and the | slavery cause was an offense in Newbury- | Burope, has traveled and resided in those | sectarian education. The Catholics are | that is now waged upon it by Catholic citieons they Togs on bn = “ Plat- | Council of Liberals, at Naples, there will | 4nd conscience alike, to surrender them- ——s Fie will pegs ea 
kade. — sce renee ee pn < The Bympathy” ef Religions” Feb 18, port; and he left his pulpit several years | lands, and brings to her new career! clearly upon the record as the advocates | leaders. Standing upon this ground, the tea saage be lotion selistoaiias and better | be some sound teaching and “acme selves to hopeless unbelief. Probably the | mitted to representation. Believing as  ¢ 
Sat untieaiaredih pleader. — BaMUEL LONGFELLOW : “Theism.” Feb’ | before he left the town,I believe. His | ® public speaker great wealth of| and supporters of this doctrine. Protestant can meet the Catholic with ® | men—we think they are; but this fact liberty, as there is some clear light from } fruits of the (Ecumenical Council of Pius|1 do that Congress may with pro- 
tothe | The meeting appointed a committed). , 20, Jutta Warp Howe: “The Ethics of | next parish was in Worcester, where he | Culture and experience. She is still Among the many weighty reasons to firm and yet generous opposition, conced- | clothes their citizenship with no additional | that Vesuvius which so often belches forth | the IXth will appear quite as abundantly pelety exact contiians of & sehelieus 
ntry ; consisting of Albert Beach, Thomas Joffer: Culture.” Feb. 27, Francts E. ABBor:| continued to preach until he found the|® Christian, and does not, like| show that this demand ought not to be| ing to him what he demands of him. | rights or privileges. It will not be best for 
New | son Tobias, Gilbert Cummin harles D§ 


only amoke and foul The day of lib- | in this direction as in any other. state, poe I freely concede that promises 
d t the Hi Re- ‘ : * ; a h th 1 iy iD vapors. e day oO . made under such circumstances are worth 
oad,” | Morrison, Eugene Smith, an C. Hine— ligone” March 630 bee S. mc —_ pulpit too narrow for him, and abandaned | some of her associates in the course, | complied with, we name the following: He asks no favors of the state as a re- bone Peg athe A. “ied po ority oft 1 Leseune; and hechasef ites Winsest es Jing to disgust the ill-| very little. If Virginia regains her old 
ween | and adjourned with cheerful prospects for sic.” Mareh 18, WiLi1aM J. Porrer: “The | it for the platform. Then he began to be | believe that the name and worship of] (1.) It is totally inconsistent with our | ligionist, and he insists that the Catholic y _ sacred P ton a 

itario, | the future of their town. 


whole people. We belong to their number, | nameshould stir all true patriots and Chris- | informed and undiscriminating with what place in the Union, she will be inclined to 








and others desiring to place money in a safe: 
In ad- | place, where dividends will be regularly 
linked | and promptly paid, are invited to notice 
nd its | the advertisement of Messrs. George Op- 
e rich- | dyke & Co., highly respectable bankers of: 
f New | this city. They offer the first mortgage 
Or Our | seven per cent. bonds of the New York 
nateri- | and Oswego Midland Railroad, principal’ 
y year | and interest payable in gold. Particulars 
the in- | were given iu our last week’s paper; but. 
mense | all the facts and figures in regard to these- 
aware, | desirable bonds may be had in priated 
, have | pamphlets on application to Messrs. Op- 
ute Of! dyke & Co. A. A. Low, George Opdyke, . 
8, fur-| and Delos De Wolf—with a world-wide- 
1€ me- | reputation for integrity and business tal- 
; them | ent—are the trustees of the mortgage. 
to the | We regard these bonds as among the very” 
York, | best securities in the market.—Independ- 


Agency of Law and of Persons in Human | known as a writer, and for the last ten Christ are obstacles to human progress. | school system as at present organized, and shall ask none in the same capacity. and hope to die in their fellowship ; yet tians to give Liberty her true allies in spirit- they may take to be Christianity, we ap- act according to circumstances. If Con- 
tion. "| ; : io by a —— ;; | Years has been a growing name and influ- Last year she spoke on this point, and re-| would in the end be fatal to it. (2.) It| He saves himself the folly and the weak- pS mse a ot pont a — Un-| yal faith and divinelaw. The lists sas prehend but small results from all this Paevel per pean oc ay 9 = aoe 
—| vr, D. A. Wasson: * Provideme,.” yews ence in American literature. From Worces- | Plied to the iconoclastic fervor of Mr. Ab-| would be exceedingly difficult, if not | ness of a school war, which would oiich anole Pngontins fuente een ot and we should rejoice in such adventures | demonstration. The Pope appears to be | Representatives should become Democratic 
ed FIRST-CLASS BONDS. @ 3, Wuitam Henry Cnanninc: “The | ter he volunteered for the war in 1962, | bot, who had put himself outside of Chris-| wholly impracticable, to make the dis-| not be misrepresented by calling it Protest- citizenship any pre-eminence in favor of | into the arena as are found in this cata- | utterly ignorant of his age and actual | She will probably do as she chooses, and 
es, be-| Caprratiars, trustees, administrators, gm Church of Universal Unity.” April 10,| and distinguished himself as colonel of the | tianity, and declared that it prevented the | tripution according to any well-ascertained | ant sectarianism versus Catholic sectarian- | Christian sects. We deny such pre-emi- under such circumstances, with all the 
wr the : nlac : 5 


subj 1 al : 5 : pee logue of railroad literature for the King- | Position. He is repeating the blunders of itfons i i impos- 
Wanvent, | Pariars. 7 sul eot not an- firet ly on iment of col- | advancement of mankind. Mrs. Howesel-| rule of equity. What share should go to| ism. On this ground the great proportion poe ay nl agg = fy pe of Italy. . Leo the Xth, which fully called out the cole ae pen cotheqmnel 
that Religion is the great Reformer and the | °°¢4 troops, of which he has written a dom speaks except from a manuscript, | the Catholics, and what to the Protest- | of the people will join with the Protestant, parted its school system or its general| At Romel got another catalogue~a duo- | power of Luther and made the Reforma- | race within her borders. We must trust 
Church the great Conservative. . charming history. He left the service in which she reads in an even, somewhat ants,and by what law should these ques- | 28 they will not if he himself becomes a 


i i i i ion. If it loves justice, a way, will 
: ’ policy, than the dicta of any other class of | decimo of 68 pages—the list of books of | tion a resistless movement; and his course the nation seaport , 
Isn’t this a dainty dish to set before a 1864, and has since lived in Newport, R. | monotonous voice, and her oratory has all} ions be settled? The number of Catholic | Sectarian in respect to common schools; | men. "The will of the majority, legally the Propaganda. It is an interesting and val- | of action may lead to similar results, If be found to compel Virginia, should she 


Boston audience? Nature and Art, Re-| I» the home of his wife's ancestors, the | the marks of careful preparation. Could | children would beno rule of the amount | 9nd, if the question should pass into the | expressed, and not of this or that sect, 18 | 1110 catalogue; and the mere fact that the | the great Council has any important con- ple apron hincialaamii ace 
ligion and Ethics, Jesus and Socrates, Mu- | Channings and Ellerys. He is 48 or 50 | she trust herself to the freedom of extem-| to which Catholics would be entitled; | arena of politics, as it is very likely to de, peg Beal ng: Po yy bn books ere printed in more than 80 different | Sequence, we anticipate that it will be| There is better news of the Fifteenth 
sin snl: Titelos Providence, all baked into | Years 01d, tall, dark, erect, and soldierly in | Pore speech, her hold on an audience would | since it would be no index of the taxes | the Catholic will find himself in an over- 


7 - P P i s taken a right step, 
‘ ‘ tarian and denominational religionist | languages illustrates the wonderful range | this: that a new impulse will be given to Amendment. Ohio has ta g Ps 
one pie by rhetorical skill (Rhetoric, So- his bearing, and was always more of a | be stronger; yet she is an agreeable speak- | paid by them, especially when we remem-| Whelming minority. In one word, the | would be just as reasonable as to demand Be g! and the advices received from other states 


y ; : D ; : and enterprise of that famous press. The | Christianity pure and simple and apart | jngi i orgi i 
crates said, was a species of cookery), and | Sghter than a priest. He was a great | €T, and always has a great deal of thought | per that the great proportion of them pay | great principles which underlie American Alte J first eae on the list, the new a splendid | from ecclesiastical inventions; to Chris- pois re orn a Beg hal 
served up cold (Boston style) on Sunday | ‘iend of the fugitive slaves; and in 1854 in her essays. - |no taxes, Their tax contribution to the | Citizenship, and not the tenets and special ‘ edition of the “Greek Vatican Manuscript | tianity as a divine provision for bringing | ®mt, for the exceptional action of 
afternoons. To the intellectual epicure | 88 ome of those who endeavored to FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. school-fund is all that they could justly | #ffinities of religious sects, form the strong THE LISTS OPENED. of the Bible,” in six large volumes, is of it- | light and joy and love into the dark, sad, Congress in the eo ng — Say 
this is better than wsthetic tea; while to | 78cue Anthony Burns from the Boston | This is the youngest and the most he-| claim, unless it be proposed to educate | atgument with which to address and by — self a claim to honor from Christian schol- | craving souls of men, by kindling in - td aay question “in the ‘courts 
many of the heretical it will be true spir- | C°Ut-house, the night of the Faneuil Hall | retical of the apostles of free religion. He’ their children in the Catholic faith with | which to influence the public mind in the | THE RAILWAY AND THE PROPAGANDA. | , throughout the world. Next comes | them a divine life, and filling them with | hereafter, if the ratification dependedgipon 
itual food. Familiar as some of the names | ™eeting, when Batchelder, the Democratic | is but little above thirty, and graduated at| funds derived from Protestant sources, | pending issue. We think it to be a sound aaa notice of the new edition of the “Summa | the peace of God through Jesus Christ. | eorgia’s vote. It has been currently ru- 
above given may be to your readers, per- | *¥¢kman, was killed. - Higginson was | Harvard as late as 1859. He belongs to|(8.) It would add greatly to the cost | argument, as just as it is strong. 
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sae mored here that Chief-Justice Chase has 
rk, | bes ibe : stig Theologie” of Thomas Aquinas, in four | More than ever, probably, the masses of ‘gj ith the doubtful mem- 
a. ant, Aug. 19th, 1869. haps all are not ; and it may be interesting wounded in this affair. Two years after, | the scholarly and school-keeping family of | of school education, by dividing up| Objections to this view there are—more| I souaut, at Milan, in October, for ten quarto volumes. Then in 15 quartos we | mankind are becoming conscious that this asp 9! ong 1 gaa om y se of ratifi- 
lation oa to hear more about these twelve wise | & went out to Kansas with a party of | Abbots, of whom the best known is Dr.| the schools, and increasing the number | than we shall undertake to answer; yet | cents, the official “ Railway and Steam-| are to have a néw edition of the conclusions | i8 what they need. They cannot, will| cation. If the rumor is true, Mr. Chase 
0 § Few enterprises started in any count men and women of the East, emigrants, and saw something of the con- | Abbot, for fifty years at the head of| of teachers and structures that would be | we have noticed that nearly all of these | boat Guide for the Kingdom of Italy”;| anq resolutions of the Congregation of | 20t rest until they find what Christianity deserves praise ; for it shows that his old 
ovea. 


ever set out on so sound a basis as the Mid- 
ch the | land Railroad, from Oswego to New York. 
i were City. This enterprise comes of the neces- 
ose of] sity for improved and more direct trans- 
ken in | portation felt by the inhabitants of twelve 
along | of the most productive counties im this. 
capNal | state, the people ef which, in their mmunie- 
ollars ; | ipal capacities as cities and towns, have 
le not; provided funds to the amount of sz 

n their | (ions of dollars, subscribed to the common 
lent to! stock of the company, which is equal to- 
course | $15,000 per mile for the whole distance— 
; road | 400 miles. For the rails and equipment of 
order, | the road the first mortgage 7 per cent. 
nount, | bonds of the company are sold at par, in- 
rtgage ; terest paid semi-annually in New York, in. 
aterest | gold, free of tax. The principal, which 


‘nee ite flict there between freedom and slavery. | Exeter Academy. Frank Abbot’s father | demanded. (4) In all places except cities | Objections are pervaded by one general | and found within its pretty green covers 
Spemniiethstaniiinebicacaiitiiniianiai In 1858 he was taken into the confidence | wasa cousin of Dr. Abbot, and himself a| and large villages it would either make feature—namely, that, when traced home | far more than 1 bargained for. In addi- 
inci aatiaiaeniane Ue ot of John Brown, and was one of the inner | teacher at Exeter for awhile; afterwardat| the public school impossible, by sheer | to their final meaning, they are objections | tion to the 138 pages of routes and dis- 
lived most of his Ii rey “the ae - circle of his friends who knew his plans | the head of a young ladies’ school in Bos-| weakness growing out of division, or so | to the political and civil system which the | tances and times of starting, there was an 
engadeeut i al cate i and. . Hie and supplied him with money from that | ton. Ezra Abbot, the learned assistant | enlarge the school district that a great} American people have adopted and | appendix, with 16 fine maps and 21 pages 
of the wn-men whe epee “ ie m6 nine | time till his campaign culminated at Har- | librarian of Harvard College, is another | many children would be unable to attend | under which they are now living. The | of catalogue of books that were to be had 
are, and is now about fifty-two y eee per’s Ferry, October, in 1859. There were | cousin. Frank Abbot himself grew up a| the publicschool on account of its distance | Objectors, in effect, find fault with the | at the principal stopping-places. These 
His class in the college was i887, and wheels within wheels in that noble con- studious boy, especially fond of poetry,| from their residence. (5.) Presbyter-| doctrine of a state that has no relig-| books struck me as very remarkable in 
aint ts Ghtaaeiinn “ears ti rs _— and of the inmost wheel of all in | which he read and studied with an older | ians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopali- | ious creed to teach or support. We| their character, and quite significant of 
Thevesu-ael Miches® Si. Dene. Dav Weiss ew gland there were, perhaps, but six | friend devoted to poetry and art. In col-| ans, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni-| do not find fault with it; but father | the present tendencies of Italian thinking. 
studied divinity, but not at once ve rte “ eight cognizants: Theodore Parker, | lege he proved to be a fine scholar, and | versalists, Jews, Rationalists, Infidels—in- | accept it as an immense improvement upon | They are mainly scientific, historical, geo- 
ing college. He Suiteaiad tants tem, mt L. Stearns, Mrs. Stearns, Dr. 8. G. | gave much time to metaphysics, in which, | deed, all the sects and classes of society—| the doctrine of state theology. In this | graphical, and practical; very much in the 
bridge Divinity School in 1843: and was tot Higginson, Sanborn, and Edwin soon after leaving college, he quite dis-| would have precisely the same right to| respect we adopt the American theory of | spirit of the 19th century, and tending to 
bonds } matures July 1st, 1894, is also payable m first settled, perhaps, at Watertown, where orton. By an odd chance, Higginson | tinguished himself. He had no leaning| claim their respective portions of the | civil government, and are prepared to | bring the new sciences and arts of the age 
on the | gold. Messrs. A. A. Low, George Opdyke he still preaches. But he had not been pepe publicity in connection with it at | toward theology at this time, and very lit- | school-fund. If the principle of distribu-| carry it out to all its legitimate con- | to bear upon the condition of the people. 
entire | and Delos De Wolf are the trustees ham wan ye ee hag the time ; though I have seen a letter, re-| tle, if any, toward radicalism. His| tionis good for Catholics, it is justas good | sequences. Asa Protestant and a Presby- | The first two books advertised on the list 
‘der, if| in the mentenee Pe poe to secure the Ginetel thew em 3 , a wt it aon ceived by Gov. Wise soon after the attack | father and brothers were old-fashioned | for all other classes. It would hence frit-| terian, we should be quite willing to have | are arithmetics. Then comes a Verona 
“ ed een eee ont - Si, parish at New Bedford nto a at Harpers Ferry, in which Higginson is | Unitarians or Swedenborgians; and,| ter away the whole educational force of | King James’s version of the Bible read in | gazette of jurisprudence, containing the 
ted to ney Plains, where it intersects the Alba , that time of any al hy ns mre gee A ee ee v8 ee o oot as ts a « Concord, porhoeags a sectarian and conflicting eee achoges yea, it would suit | acts of the courts of law in Northern 
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GOD'S ACRE. 
(7 RACHEL POMEROY. 


O PEACEABLE folk hid under the earth, 
How quiet you are to-day! 

{ came to look in on your noiseless court, 
And am loath to go away. 


What it is holds me I cannot tell, 
Or hardly why I should come; 

For, whatever I do, you heed me not, 
Whatever I ask, you are dumb. 


How strange that you who are waiting 
here— 
Waiting, nor wishing to go— 
Have shut the book we are reading yet, 
And already the sequel know! 


Did you turn the pages as fast as we, 
To learn what next would chance? 
Was it tale or tragedy that you found? 

Was it poem, or wild romance? 


Maybe ‘twas all of.these by turns: 
Very likely you never chose 

To ask which part of the book was rhyme, 
And which was homely prose. 


But, whate’er the text, I know you read 
On, on, with never a pause— 

Willing at first, so hot your haste, 
To skip a line or a clause ; 


Deeming the volume quite too vast 
To be ever wholly read ; 

Always expecting something fine 
In the chapter just ahead ! 


Perhaps you had to lay it by 
Before the story was done ; 

I wonder what plot you are chasing now 
In the new book you’ve begun! 


Or, possibly, when that chapter came 
’Twas dull, or gloomy, or grim; 
The pages grew blotted and black with 
tears, 
The type was worn and dim: 


And maybe (but what of that now ?) ’twas 
all 
Your secretest hope had told— 
That every syllable rang a song, 
And every letter was gold! 


Yet, whether the legend were long or 
short, 
Whether ’twere grave or gay, 
I’m very sure you were most of you loath 
To put the book away. 


*Twas fascinating, after all— 
’Twas the universe to you; 
And you thought it strange when you 
found, one day, 
You had almost read it through! 


‘Twas hard to leave your work or your 
play, 
Faces in the street, 
Human voices, friends, and life, 
That had grown so sudden sweet? 


As hard as we shall find it—we, 
Who puzzle and doubt and plan, 
Tasting the bitter in every draught, 
Yet drinking as déep as we can! 


Counting our starveling little much, 
Our thin ambitions great, 

And cver hatching shallow schemes 
To outmancuver Fate. 


Till some of uslearn, as did some of you, 
To try a manlier way— 

To put in life a potency 
That will keep the grave at bay; 


And count this brief experience 
That hangs upon a breath 

Our first sweet hint of the rounded Whole, 
With its episode of death. 


Vavar, SwitzERLanD, October, 1869, 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER. . 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


No. IL. 


@MANCIPATION IN THE STATES.—ABO- 
LITION SOCIETIES, 


Tue Republic of the United States com- 
menced its independent existence by the 
proclamation of the self-evident truths 
that all men are created equal, have an in- 
alienable right to liberty, and that govern- 
ments are instituted to secure these rights. 
Thus, in the Articles of Association, in 
the Declaration of Independenee, pro- 
nounced by John Hancock “the ground 
and foundation of future government,” 
and in the Articles of Confederation, 
which strengthened still more the ties of 
unity, these fundamental doctrines were 
recognized: that all men are by nature 
free, and that the American Government 
was founded on the rights of human na- 
ture. Nor was this comprehensive asser- 
tion of rights limited by race or color. 
“The new republic,” in the words of Ban- 
croft, ‘‘as it took its place among the 
powers of the world, proclaimed. its faith 
in the truth, reality, and unchangableness 
of freedom, virtue, and right.” This 
“assertion of right was made for the en- 
tire world of mankind, and all coming 
generations, without any exception what- 
ever.” 

When the United States joined the fam- 
ily of nations there were in the country 
about half a million of persons of African 
descent. Nearly all were slaves; although 
there were a few, especially in the Eastern 
States, who had been emancipated. Some 
of these bore an honorable part in the 
War of Independence. Crispus Attucks, 
a colored patriot, was a leader, and the 
first martyr in the Boston massacre, on 
the 5th of March, 1770, which so fired the 
hearts and aroused the patriotism of the 
people. One of that race mingled his 
blood with the fallen patriots of the 19th 
of April, 1775. The sons of Africa fought 
side by side with their countrymen of the 
white race at Bunker Hill, where Major 
Pitcairn, as he stormed the works, fell 
mortally wounded by the shot of Salem, a 
black soldier. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that some of the most heroic 
deeds of the War of Independence were 
performed by black men. 

Rhode Island raised a colored regiment, 
commanded by Col. Christopher Greene, 
the here of Red Rank. Of the men of this 
regiment, Governor Eustis, of Massachu- 
setts, who had been Secretary of War 
under Jefferson, said in Congress, in 1820: 
“They discharged their duty with zeal and 
fidelity. The gallant defense of Red Bank, 
In which this regiment bore a part; is 
among the proofs of their valor.” Tristam 
Burgess also said, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1828, that “no braver men 
met the enemy in battle.” Of the conduct 
of these men, in the battle of Rhode 
Ysland—pronounced by Lafayette “the 
‘best fought battle of the war”—Arnold, in 
fiis History of Rhode Island, says: “It was 
in repelling these furious onsets that the 
newly-raised black regiment, under vee 
Greene, distinguished itself by d 
desperate valor. Posted behind a 
in the valley, they three times drove back 
the Hessians, who charged repeatedly 
down the hill to dislodge them.” 

Connecticut raised a battalion of*black 
soldiers, and Col. David Humphrey, ‘at- 
tached to the military family of Washing- 
ton, aceepted a command in this corps. 
The heroic defense of Fort Griswold, on 
Yhe hights of Groton, by Col. Ledyard and 
his brave comrades, was among the most 

briliant achievements of the war. When 
_ the works were stormed, the British of- 
' fiver, exasperated by the heroic resistance 
encountered, inquired, “ Who commands 
this fort?” “I did; you do now,” replied 
Ledyard, handing the officer his sword, 
which was instantly seized and run 
through his own body. Lambert, a negro 
soldier, avenged fhe murder of his com- 
mander by thrusting his bayouct through 
the British officer, and then fell himself, 
pierced with thirty-three bayonet wounds. 

The Hight of free negroes to bear armsin 
fhe country’s defense was not disputed in, 
Lhe more Northern golonics, Many were 


ceive the reward due their bravery. In 
Maryland and Virginia some who had 
served with fidelity to the close of the 
war were .afterward dishonorably and 
wickedly reduced to slavery. When the 
heel of British tyranny was resting heav- 
ily on South Carolina and Georgia, Col. 
John Laurens, a member of Washington’s 
military family, sought to fill the patriot 
ranks. by emancipating slaves and enroll- 
ing them in the ranks of the country’s de- 
fenders. This eminently wise and patri- 
otic effort, however, though sanctioned by 
Washington, met with but little success. 
That heroic son of South Carolina, whose 
life, near the close of hostilities, was given 
to the country, was forced to declare that 
“avarice, pusillanimity, and prejudice” de- 
feated the measure. 


emancipated on condition of entering the | in Rhode Is! 
army. Not always, however, did they re-| at once called 


In the midst of the war all the states, 
with the exception of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, formed and adopted consti- 
tutions. That of Massachusetts was 
adopted in 1780. Previous to its adoption, 
on petition of a number of Africans, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery, a bill for 
emancipation had been reported. Before 
acting upon it, the legislature, fearing to 
give offense to some of the colonies, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Continental Con- 
gress to ascertain its views concerning the 
expediency of such action. In this letfer 
they say: “Convinced of the justice of 
the measure, we are restrained from pass- 
ing it only from an apprehension that our 
brethren in the other colonies should con- 
ceive there was an infpropriety in our de- 
termining on a question which may in its 
nature and operation be of extensive 
influence, without previously consulting 
your Honors.” “ And,” they continue, 
“we ask the attention of your 
Honors to this matter, that, if consistent 
with the union and harmony of the 
United States, we may follow the dictates 
of our own understanding and feelings: 
at the same time assuring your Honors 
that we have such a sacred regard to the 
union and harmony of the United States 
as to conceive ourselves under obligation 
to refrain from any measure that should 
have a tendency to injure that union 
which is the basis of our defense and hap- 
piness.” Tothis communication, breath- 
ing indeed the spirit of freedom and a 
desire to do justly, though more manifestly 
their intense anxiety to preserve har- 
mony, and not to break with the other 
colonies, no response was returned. 

In framing the Constitution, therefore, a 
provision was inserted declaring that all 
men were born -free and equal. The Su- 
preme Court decided, in 1783, that this 
clause effected universal emancipation in 
the state, and rendered slavery longer im- 
possible. Thus Massachusetts, while yet 
the war was raging for national independ- 
ence, and before that independence was 
recognized by the treaty of peace, became 
a free state ; taking her place in the van, a 
relative position she has honorably main- 
tained, not indeed without some faltering 
and mistakes, in the long struggle with 
slavery and the slave power. The settlers 
of Vermont had indeed, in 1777, framed a 
constitution excluding slavery. But she 
did not become a state till after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

In 1780 Pennsylvania, under the lead 
of George Bryan, and, no doubt, largely. 
influenced by the indefatigable Anthony 
Benezet, who is said to have had a per- 
sonal conference with every member of 
her legislature, passed “an act of gradual 
abolition,” by which the importation of 
slaves was prohibited, and all persons born 
or brought into the state were made free. 
The minority, however, entered their pro- 
test ; “ because,” they say, “ifthe time ever 
comes when slaves might be safely eman- 
cipated, we cannot agree to their being 
made free citizens in so extensive a@ man- 
ner.” These protesting legislators further 
expressed their belief that the negroes 
would be satisfied “ without giving them 
the right of voting for and being voted in- 
to office.” In 1784 New Hampshire, like 
Massachusetts, became a free state by 
judicial interpretation of her constitution. 
The Virginia Assembly, on motion of Jef- 
ferson, in 1778, prohibited the further intro- 
duction of slaves; and in 1782 the old 
colonial statute was repealed, which for- 
bade emancipations except for meritori- 
ous services. During this repeal, which 
continued in force for ten years, a large 
number of such manumissions took place. 
It was, however, subsequently re-enacted ; 
and that source of just and humane indi- 
vidual action was forcibly stopped, and it 
gradually dried up and ceased to flow. 
Maryland, like Virginia, both prohibited 
the introduction of slaves and removed 
the restriction on individual emancipa- 
tion. 

In the same year, immediately after the 
close of the war, the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society was resuscitated. It was or- 
ganized in 1775, being the first abolition 
society ever formed, as it is now the oldest 
in the world. Its primary purpose was 
indicated by its name: “The society for 
the relief of free negroes, unlawfully held 
in bondage.” In its preamble it was 
stated that many were unlawfully held in 
bondage who were “ justly entitled to their 
freedom by the laws and constitution.” 
John Baldwin was its first president. A 
committee of inspection was appointed, 
whose title, in connection with the name 
of the society, sufficiently indicates the 
functions of their office. During the first 
year of its existence it was eminently suc- 
cessful in its operations. But the breaking 
out and progress of the war diverted and 
absorbed public attention. The active 
prosecution of its chosen work was mostly 
suspended, and no meetings were holden 
until the year 1784. Although there are 
no records of its doings, it is not probable, 
however, that such men were idle during 
that eventful period. 

Upon its resuscitation the society com- 
menced operations with great vigor, ex- 
tending them wherever there were evils, 
incident to slavery, to be remedied or re- 
moved. As it became known and appre- 
ciated, men eminent for public service be- 
came members. In 1787 it revised its 
constitution, enlarged both its name and 
range of effort, and became the Pennsyl- 
cania Society for promoting the abolition of 
slavery, the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, and for improving the con- 
dition of the African race. The illustrious 
Franklin was made its president. By ac- 
cepting this trust and actively discharging 
its duties he not only honored himself and 
the society, but he did much to vindicate 
his great reputation. By it he showed. 
that among the statesmen of his day he 
was unseduced by sophistries and com- 
promises, and remained true to the doc- 
trine of human rights and the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence. 
‘It showed him, too, as distinguished for 
his broad philanthropy as for his practical 
sagacity ; indeed, that his philanthropy was 
the highest style and development of that 
sagacity. 

Thus reorganized and officered, it en- 
tered vigorously upon its long and honor- 
able. mission. .-Among) its: first acts was 
the distribution of copies’ of its constitu- 
tion andthe act for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in Pennsylvania to the .govern- 
ors of theeveral states. It also opened 
@ correspondence with eminent men in 
the United States, England, and France. 
It was a live society, catholic in its memi- 
bership and national and world-wide in 
the reach and, range of its purposes:and 
plans. Thus, learning that vessels were 
still surreptitiously fitted out .in Pennsyl- 
vania for the slave trade, it petitioned the 
legislature for a supplementary law to 
prevent it; and the Jaw was. enacted. 





Hearipg that slave-ships were fitted out 





zens of that s 


gress, signed by its distinguished presi- 

dent, asking that body to “step to the 
very verge of its power” in behalf of those 

held in bondage. Year after year, for 
almost half a century, it continued to me- 

morialize Congress against oppression, 

and in the interests of humanity and free- 

dom. It brought a case bofore the Su- 

preme Court of Pennsylvania involving 
the question, ‘‘ Whether slavery in any 
modification whatever is not inconsistent 
with the constitution of the state.” 
Though the decision of the court was ad- 
verse, this effort revealed its activity and 
fidelity. 

Ever on the alert, watching Congress, 
the state legislature, the counts, and the 
movements in other states, it was always 
ready, with remonstrance and advice, 
pecuniary or moral aid, to help forward 
the cause for which it was organized. 
And it was doubtless due to that zeal, 
watchfulness, and widespread influence 
that the representatives of Pennsylvania 
occupied a position so honorable in their 
devotion to freedom and the claims of 
humanity during the first twenty years 
under the constitution. But in the Amer- 
ican Convention of Abolition Societies, in 
1804, a decline of interest in the cause of 
emancipation was admitted and deplored, 
and the absence of delegates and commu- 
nications from Southern societies was 
made the subject of regretful allusion. In 
1809, after an active service of twenty-five 
years, it declared that “hitherto the ap- 
proving voice of the community and the 
liberal interpretation of the laws have 
smoothed the path of duty and promoted 
a satisfactory issue to our humane exer- 
tions. At present, however, the senti- 
ments of our fellow-citizens and the de- 
cisions of our courts are less auspicious.” 

But, in spite of these inauspicious indi- 
cations, the Pennsylvania Abolition §So- 
ciety toiled bravely on. It made special 
efforts against kidnapping; educated and 
secured homes for colored children. 
It examined laws respecting colored 
people, noted their defects, and 
prepared bills for the legislature. It me- 
morialized Congress on the fugitive slave 
law and the slave trade. In 1818 it exam- 
ined and condemned the colonization 
scheme, then just inaugurated. In 1819 
it appointed a committee to watch the 
struggle for the admission of Missouri; 
and in 1820 it obtained from the Govern- 
ment a portion of the school fund for col- 
ored children. In the same year it memo- 
rialized the legislature for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in that commonwealth. 
Three years afterward it sent to Congress 
an elaborate memorial against Southern 
laws imprisoning colored seamen ; and in 
1827 it “succeeded in procuring the eras- 
ure of the most obnoxious fea! ” of a 
fugitive slave bill introduced into the 
state legislature. In 1830 it procured a 
“supplementary law” to the law against 
kidnapping. Under its lead the Ameri- 
can Convention met in Baltimore, in 1828, 
and in Washington, in 1829. 

In the year 1833 it received a letter from 
the New Haven Anti-Slavery Society, one 
of the first of the modern societies on the 
basis of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. This veteran abolition so- 
ciety, which had been the leader in anti- 
slavery movements for half a century, cor- 
dially welcomed its new coadjutor. It 
took occasion, however, to refer to “the 
apathy which has so generally pervaded 
the United States upon this subject”—“ a 
state of torpor and insensibility.” Refer- 
ring to the year 1794, when a convention 
of abolition societies was holden in Phila- 
delphia, it said: “ Since that time we have 
seen one after another discontinue its la- 
bors, until we were left almost alone.” 
From that time the society has continued 
steadfast in its support of the objects for 
which it was organized before the forma- 
tion of the General Government. Caring 
for the lowly ones by such methods as an 
earnest purpose and the wisdom of ex- 
perience suggested, it has ever been mind- 
ful of the general interests of emancipa- 
tion. Though long the acknowledged 
head of movements for the freedom and 
elevation of the African race, and long 
among the faithless found faithful only 
itself, yet, when the anti-slavery cause 
came up under other auspices, and ona 
basis more clearly defined, pronounced, 
and better adapted to meet the exigences 
of the country and the race, it gracefully 
relinquished the lead to those who, with 
fresher impulses, were but carrying out 
the aims it had so long and so faithfully 
pursued. 

The New York Abolition Society was 
formed in January, 1785. Its officers were 
taken from the most illustrious men of 
that day in that commonwealth. John 
Jay, who had characterized slavery as a 
crime of “crimson dye,’ was chosen 
president, and Alexander Hamilton sec- 
retary. Among its earlier acts was the 
printing, for gratuitous circulation, of the 
masterly argument of Dr. Hopkins, con- 
tained in his dialogue. The legislature 
of New York had refused, in 1785, to 
adopt a system of gradual emancipation. 
This society petitioned that body year 
after year, until, in 1799, such an act was 
passed, declaring all children born there- 
after to be free—males on becoming 
twenty-eight, and females on becoming 
twenty-five years of age. 

The Rhode Island society was organized 
in February, 1789. The. first meeting for 
its formation was holden at the house of 
Dr. Hopkins, at Newport, though the or- 
ganization was completed at Providence. 
Several gentlemen of Massachusetts, emi- 
nent for philanthropy and piety, were 
members, and a few from other states, 
among whom was Jonathan Edwards, of 
Connecticut. Although Rhode Island had 
provided that all of African descent born 
after March, 1784, should be free, this 
society found sufficient scope for its labors 
in carrying out the objects of its formation 
—“the abolition of slavery, the relief of 
persons unlawfully held in bondage, and 
for improving the condition of the African 
race.” 

, In 1790 the Connecticut Abolition So- 
ciety was formed. Dr. Ezra Stiles, presi- 
dent of Yale College, and Judge Baldwin 
were its president and secretary. Though 
Connecticut, like Rhode Island, had passed 
an act in 1784 providing for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, and though there were 
less than three thousand slaves in the state, 
yet the strong pro-slavery feeling and con- 
seryative interest which obtained there 
opened a wide and important field for its 
service. Numbering among its members 
some of the best and ablest men of a state 
which could then boast of many distin- 
guished for their piety, learning, and po- 
litical eminence, it labored with zeal and 
fidelity. It was before this Society that 
Jonathan Edwards, the younger, in 1791, 

proclaimed that “every man who cannot 
show that his negro hath by his voluntary 
conduct forfeited his liberty #3 obligated im- 
mediately to manumit him.” Here was 
clearly promulgated the duty of imme- 
diate emancipation, as distinctly as it has 
ever been enunciated by any anti-slavery 
writer, orator, or society before or since. 
And this isa fact of some significance, as 
wellas of justice to some of those early pio- 
neers in the cause of emancipation, because 
of the impression sometimes conveyed 
that this doctrine is of more modern origin. 

Nor were the reasons assigned for this 
pronounced and unequivocal opinion} less 
radical and uncompromising. “To hoi a 
man,” he solemnly avowed, “in a state of 
slavery who has a right to his liberty is 
‘to be every day guilty of robbing him of 





his liberty or of man-stealipg, and ig 4 
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cep oa = of the cegen- 
aie ess of slavery could hardly be 
employed. And it is to be remembered that 
this was the opinion not only of one of 
the leading minds of New England; but 
of aclass of men which held with him 
the duty of immediate repentance for sin, 
and of another smaller but highly cultiva- 
ted class who had accepted the new phi- 
losophy of the French school. 

An Abolition Society was formed .in 
New Jersey, in 1792, which largely con- 
tributed to the extirpation of slavery in 
that state. Such societies were formed in 
the more Southern and more pro-slavery 
states of Delaware, Maryland, and Vir 
ginia. Belonging tothem and their auxil- 
iaries were some of their most eminent 
jurists and statesmen. They labored earn- 
estly, and looked forward hopefully to the 
day, then generally anticipated, when 
slavery would yield to the benign influ- 
ences of the Christian religion and of re- 
publican institutions, and pass away. 

The Baltimore Abolition Society de- 
clared the objects of its association to be 
founded in “reason and humanity,” and 
on “an avowed enmity to slavery in every 
form.” The Virginia Abolition Society 
was equally clear and explicit in its ayowal 
that righteousness exalteth a nation; and 
that slavery is not only an odious degrada- 
tion, but an outrageous violation of one of 
the most essential rights of human nature, 
and utterly “‘ repugnant to the precepts of 
the Gospel.” 

These early abolition societies embraced 
in their membership some of the purest 
philanthropists, ripest scholars, eminent 
jurists, and honored statesmen of that age. 
They were deeply imbued with the spirit 
of liberty, and were loyal to the precepts 
of Christianity. Ever zealous, earnest, and 
devoted, they labored effectively in the 
cause of emancipation and of the general 
elevation of the African race. For sev- 
eral years national conventions, in which 
these societies were represented, were an- 
nually held. Earnest arguments and ap- 
peals were made by these conventions to 
Congress, state legislatures, to the free 
people of color, and to the’ country, to aid 
in the suppression of the slave trade, the 
repeal of inhuman statutes, the protection 
of free persons of color, and the general 
interests of freedom. 

The national convention of 1795 ad- 
dressed South Carolina, Georgia, and the 
people of the United States. The address 
to South Carolina was written by Jona- 
than Edwards, the younger, a delegate 
from Connecticut. In that address he 
made an earnest appeal in favor of “a nu- 
merous class of men existing among them 
deprived of their natural rights and forci- 
bly held in bondage.” He called upon 
them to ameliorate their condition and to 
diffuse knowledge among them. He de- 
clared, aS @ necessary consequence of 
the traffic in man, that “the minds of 
our citizens are debased and their hearts 
hardened by contemplating these people 
only through the medium of avarice or 
prejudice.” In the address to the people 
of the United States the convention dis- 
tinctly avowed its design to be “ the uni- 
versal emancipation of the wretched 
Africans who were yet in bondage.” The 
convention thus appealed to the people of 
all the states: “ We cannot forbear ex- 
pressing to you our earnest desire that you 
will continue without ceasing to endeavor, 
by every method in your power which 
can promise any success, to procure either 
an absolute repeal of all the laws in your 
state which countenance slavery, or such 
an amelioration of them as will gradually 
produce an entire abolition. Yet, even 

should that great end be happily attained, 
it cannot put a period to the necessity of 
further labor. The education of the eman- 
cipated, the noblest and most arduous task 
which we have to perform, will require all 
our wisdom and virtue and the constant 
exercise of the greatest skill and discretion. 
When we have broken his chains, and re- 
stored the African to the enjoyment of his 
rights, the great work of justice and benev- 

olenceisnot accomplished. Thenew-born 

citizen must receive that instruction and 

those powerful impressions of moral and 

religious truth which will render him capa- 

ble and desirous of fulfilling the various 

duties he owes to himself and to his 

country. By educating some in the higher 

branches of science, and all in the useful 

parts of learning, and in the precepts of 
religion and morality, we shall not only do 

away the reproach and calumny so un- 
justly lavished upon us, but confound the 

enemies of truth by evincing that the 
unhappy sons of Africa, in spite of the de- 
grading influence of slavery, are in no wise 
inferior to the more fortunate inhabitants 
of Europe and America.” 

The convention in these thorough and 
radical sentiments unquestionably repre- 
sented the views, principles, and purposes of 
the abolition socicties of those days. Asa 
mode of action, they recommended periodi- 
cal discourses “on the subject of slavery 
and the means of its abolition”; and they 
supported their recommendation by con- 
siderations not often exceeded in thorough- 
ness, cogency, and forcible expression. 
“If to many persons,” they say, “who 
continue the hateful practice of enslaving 
their fellow-men were often applied the 
force of reason and the persuasion of elo- 
quence, they might be awakened to a sense 
of their injustice and startled with horror 
at the enormity of their conduct.” 

While enlightened, liberal, and Christian 
statesmen and philanthropists believed with 
Franklin that slavery was “an atrocious 
debasement of human nature,” and desired 
with Washington to see some plan adopted 
by which it “could be abolished by law,” 
there was a powerful class, especially in 
the Carolinas and Georgia, that naturally 
and persistently resisted everything that 
tended to the destruction of a system 
which secured to them wealth, social dis- 
tinction, and political power. It is, indeed, 
true that the best portion of the cultivated 
and Christian mind of that day saw the 
essential injustice and enormity of slavery, 
and the duty of its discontinuance, as 
clearly as they have ever been seen 
since. But the uneducated and unpe- 
flecting masses, taking counsel of 
their feelings of indolence and avarice, and 
of those induced, in the language of Jeffer- 
son, by their “quiet and monotonous 
course of colonial life,” largely influenced 
and led too by the dominant class, had 
little sympathy with these abstract ideas 
of right, justice, and humanity, and little 
disposition to legislate in harmony with 
them. Mr. Jefferson wrote, near the close 
of life, that he “soon saw that nothing was 
to be hoped from such” ; and he added that, 
at the first or second session of the Virginia 
legislature, of which he himself was a 
member, for moving “a moderate protec- 
tion of the laws to these people,” Col. 
Bland, “ one of the oldest, ablest, and most 
respectable members, was denounced as an 
enemy to his country and was treated 
with the greatest indecorum.” Although 
the leading men of Virginia—its Washing- 
tons, Jeffersons, Henrys, and Masons—were 
hostile to slavery, and were pronounced 
emancipationists, yct so powerful and des- ) 
potic was the slaveholding class, and ‘so 
indifferent were the masses of the people, 
that Washington, writing to Lafayette, in 
1785, only two years after the close of the 
war fought in the name of homan equality, 
confessed that “ petitions for the abolition 
of slavery — to the Virginia legis- 
lature could scarcely obtain a hearing, 
Thus it ha oe that the same = aN 
speaking in of their most hu- 
mane ond their veabiead men—divines, 
philanthropists, ouune. and most illus- 
Si pan gee of nea ay 
clear, 
legislation, wader the "i influence of 
slavery, they gave the lie to these utter- 
ances and framed inianite inte law, 
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: Poetry ia loving of the beautiful, 
is this world full of Poetry; : 
And each heart writes its secret poom out! 
Minds, from the most refined to low and 
coarse, 
Are but gradations from the Infinite; 
And their capacities for love or joy 
Proportioned to their need and gratifying. 
One is not fess a Poet that his horse 
Or dog is his ideal of beauty, 
And awakes his tenderest care and love. 
He only differs in degree from him 
Who worships Nature in her plenitude, 
And melts or rises with the changing moods. 
The untaught mother, in her lowly cot, 
Croons o’er her babe in simple, uncouth 
thyme; 
And, as her kisses warm its peachen cheek, 
Descries the beauty of its liquid eyes, 
Or feels its tidal pulse keep time with hers. 
Love's delicious sunshine floods her being ; 
And the sweet poem of her inner life 
Is rounded out, though never set to words. 
Yet, at God's footstool, is she more a worm 
Or less a Poet, save in the degree, 
Than she who sits and writes in burning 
words 
The beatific longings of her soul? 
All largeness is of smaller aggregates ; 
And the poctic world of harmonies 
Is perfected by blending of degrees. 
Yet there are those to whom the Lord hath 
said, 
“Not only feel, but take thy pen and write !’’ 
Like prisms, they catch Love's tints, Hope’s 


rainbow hues, 

Despair’s deep shadowings, and Suffering’s 
gloom; 

And then, in words replete with glowing 
thought, 

Make speech for the mute throbbings of mil- 
lions! 


Then cherish well thy trust, oh! soul of mine, 

If to thy keeping hath this gift been given; 

And only from the fount of highest Truth 

Let thy pen catch its inspiration note! 

Thus shalt thou give to Love a heavenly 
power, 

And Beauty shall put on new forms of joy. 


QO. E. B. 
Pgasopr, Mass., October, 1869. 





WREATHS ON THE CROSS. 
BY MARGARET BOURNE. 


THERE is in all life the inward princi- 
ple’ and the outward manifestation. A 
rose finds in the earth, sunshine, and show- 
ers that which makes it lovely, the queen 
of flowers. The weed at its side finds in 
the same elements that which makes it 
ugly and despised. The laws for them 
are arbitrary. 

The human soul may not elect its at- 
mosphere and tendencies much more free- 
ly; but in the use to which it will make 
surrounding circumstances tributary there 
isa wide choice. Cause and effect are 
sufficiently understood to point out dan- 
ger to the earnest seeker, and the way of 
escape from it in many cases. 

The temptation to avoid immediate 
trouble, or perhaps temporary increase of 
pain, which so frequently besets the inva- 
lid, leads, if indulged, to habits of care- 
lessness, which cause hours of serious 
annoyance and discomfort to all con- 
cerned. 

Health is beautiful; free activity has a 
grace of its own. These may be pardoned 
as trifling neglects of personal nicety. But 
illness is unpleasing; the wan counte- 
nance, the slow and painful movements, 
must be excused, not admired. Those 
who share the lot of the latter must not be 
indifferent in their efforts to secure what 
is possible in the way of beauty for them, 
unless they hold the blessing in slight re- 
gard. We have no pearls to throw away. 
Let us gather and cherish all that are 
offered us. 

I knew a lady who when quite young 
was crippled for life by a painful accident. 
Keen suffering soon left its impress upon 
her countenance. Her brow was con- 
tracted, her lips compressed; so that the 
first impression produced upon a friend 
who came to see her was that of her pain. 
After she had been ill six months, she one 
day called fora glass, that she might see 
herself. Her own words, describing the 
image reflected there, I still remember: 
“Such a wrinkled, frowning face as con- 
fronted me I hope never to see again,” she 
said. “It was false, too; for it told only 
of physical pain, without even a suggestion 
of the love and mercy, human and divine, 
which had helped me in my endurance.” 
For months she struggled with her facial 
muscles, trying to restore peaceful har- 
mony to the disturbed and demoralized 
features. She applied herself to this as to 
a-work which God had given her to do. 
She prayed as well as labored for success; 
and she conquered. In her efforts to 
master the outward expression. she also 
gained in power of inward control, which 
increased her store of fortitude. 

If you have not thought of this before, 
ask for a glass, look at your face as you 
see it there, and tell yourself honestly what 
is the impression produced. If the ex- 
pression is peaceful and cheerful, in spite 
of pallor and wasting, be glad, and do not 
regret the absence of more material points 
of beauty. Thesoul has told its story upon 
its mirror, and all is well. But if, instead 
of peace, you see querulousness and dis- 
content; if pain even is imprinted too 
deeply, give yourself no rest until you have 
in some degree removed their marks. Hold 
in modest reserve the traces of what you 
endure ; give place to no such tell-tales of 
what is only yours and God’s to know. 
Let a meek acceptance of your lot be in 
both heart and look. “We must suffer; 
but we need not grumble” any more than 
wise Epictetus. A flag of distress is also 
a sign of defeat of some sort. Let us not 
‘hang it out to our own humiliation and 
the grief of friends. A brave fight against 
our disadvantages will surely bring a 
partial victory at least. 

The next troublesome charge is the 
voice, which is almost more difficult of 
management than the face. Whine and 
plaint always belong more or less to pain; 
and, being eager of outlet, often take us by 
surprise. In seasons of access of suffer- 
ing not much can be done with our tones, 
perhaps. If gentleness is secured, we 
must rest content. But when only the 
ordinary discomfort presses, we may do 
better and give the cheerful greeting, the 
grateful acknowledgment, in a voice of 
bright heartiness. 

Face and voice, those two sentinels of 
demeanor, being properly instructed , we 
can turn our attention to more outside 
matters, which yet go far in making the 
sum of daily life. 

In all personal appointments we can 
hardly be too fastidious, Freshness must 
be secured, if possible. Frequent and 
careful ablutions least of all can be dis- 
pensed with. The teeth, though perhaps 
neither pearly nor regular, may be guarded 
from neglect, and not become displeas- 
ing. Thin and short hair may be well 
brushed, and the tasteful cap hide all 
deficiency. And delicately-cared-for nails 
may make the poor, wasted hand Pleasant | 77 
to take. 

On the days which you call “ well,” 
(how sadly you smile in using a phrase so 
different in its signification to you from its 
literal meaning), when you can be moved 
tenderly into a chair by the fire or window, 
do not forget the little accessories of col- 
lar, cuffs, and becoming ribbon, as you 


vanity to try to look your best; but rather 
8 loving tribute to those dear to you, or to 
the love of beauty for its own sake, It 
will occasion an increase of trouble; but 
do not demur at that. Every dainty per- 
sonal appointment helps rob illness, in 
part, of-its grimness. Picture to yourself 
the slovenly (forgive me a harsh. term, 
which is often painfully applicable) invalid, 
who is sometimes described ina way to 
make one shudder; turn to the neat and 
orderlv one, of whom, thank God. there 





put on your dressing-gown. It is not | 1°- 


pro.mainy, and choose for yourself 
you wijijoin. In spite of sympathy, 


call out tenderness and open the heart to 
ministries of good. 

‘ Next claiming attention is your room. 
To. you it.is not merely a sleeping apart- 
ment, but your home. Gather into it such 
things as will give it the refined and taste- 
ful aspect of a happy home. Banish as 
much as possible to an ante-room or closet 


ness. The slight inconvenience of having 
them there will be more than compen- 
sated by the freshness and freedom your | © 
room will gain. 

The depravity of inanimate things is 
rarely more conspicuous than in the furni- 
ture of a sick-room. Tables and chairs 
seem perversely resolute to abandon their 
own rights and encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of others. Unless rigorous 
measures are enforced, a confusion will re- 
sult which is distracting to the weakened 
nerves. Orderliness holds a large propor- 
tion in the essence of comfort. 

It signifies little whether the furniture 
is plain and homely; or if the linen is 
coarse, if it is only smooth and white. A 
napkin will cover a deal table and a vase 
of flowers give it grace; only see to it that 
the napkin is fresh, and let no faded 
bouquet remain to point its sarcasm at you. 

An open fire is companionship in itself, 
which often banishes gloom, bringing quiet 
rest when one is too feeble to bear the 
presence of a human friend. There is 
many a tale burned in the glowing coals 
which we can read in our own way; and, 
if the falling ashes remind of dead hopes, 
the living flame flashing upward tells of 
life beyond and above us. 

If you are so fortunate as to have a 
sunny room, many good thoughts are held 
for you in the golden rays which come in 
on the “ well days,” when you can bear the 
light. And, if at night your bed is so 
placed that you can look out upon the 
wonderful “ procession of the stars,” you 
will find great help there. Try it, if you 
have not already done so. The soul needs 
an outlook when the sweet darkness which 
settles so refreshingly upon earth only 
brings a new license to pain to torture the 
suffering frame. The worlds beyond, so 
vast in their silent majesty, bring hush 
and repose to quivering nerves. 

** Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain ! 
Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of languor, though so calm and though so great, 

Are yet bled and | i 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 

And, though so task'd, keep free from dust and soil ; 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have longed deeply once, and longed in vain; 

But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be— 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency— 

How it were good to sink there, and breathe free. 

How fair a lot to fill 

Ie left to each man still.” 

With these words, which I will not im- 
pair by any after ones of ny own, I say, 
Adieu. 


Mit and Artists. 


New York at last has something like an 
assurance of an Art Museum, or gallery, 
which will have a foundation commensurate 
with the object in view. The great difficulty 
heretofore has been the lack of a proper point 
@appui. Thre was the manifest absurdity at 
the outset, heretofore, of attempting to build 
a gallery without anything to put into it, or 
of attempting to make a collection of works 
of art before a suitable place had been pro- 
vided for their reception. These are two of 
the difficulties which presented the mselves to 
the well-meaning gentlemen who lately held 
a meeting in the theater of the Union League 
Club, to devise measures for creating some 
sort of an art museum, and which we fear 
would have proved too much for their ability 
to surmount. But now comes Mr. James 
Lenox—an unmarried citizen, a New Yorker 
of New York, and to the manor born, but by 
no means of Knickerbocker descent, an edu- 
cated gentleman of genuine philanthrop- 
ical instincts, with a large inherited estate, 
and the most valuable collection of pictures 
and books in the country—who proposes to 
bestow them upon our metropolitan public, 
and to furnish a suitable building for their 
safe keeping. Application has already been 
made to the legislature for an act of incorpor- 
ation for the Lenox Library, and a square of 
land on Fifth Avenue, near the Central Park, | 
has been assigned by the munificent founder 1 
for the proposed structure. Here at last is a 
proper beginning for the long-needed nucleus, 
which may hereafter be increased to the pro- 
portions worthy of the first city on the con- 
tinent, by future bestowals from other wealthy 
citizens, The exact extent and value of the 
collection made by Mr. Lenox the public 
have no means of knowing, for his galleries 
and library have been closed to all the world 
but himself; they are known, however, to be 
very large. But, if they were not a tenth of 
what they doubtless are, they would be suffi- 
cient for a foundation, and will cause the lib- 
eral donor to be numbered among the great- 
est of the many generous benefactors of the 
Empire City. The pictures in the possession 
of Mr. Lenox are said to be particularly rich 
in examples of the British school of art which 
is less known bere than that of France, Bel- 
gium, or Germany. 

...-A Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, in describing the 
bronze statue of President Liscoln, by H. 
K. Browne, which has been recently cast in 
that city, to be erected in Union Square, 
New York, says: 
“This is the second bronze statue that has 
been cast here this season for New York; 
Ward’s Seventh Regiment Soldier having pre- 
ceded it by a few nfonths. Yet, while we are 
thus supplying New York with the adorn- 
ments of her squares and parks, from mon- 
sters like the Hadrosaurus kii to the latest 
specimen of ees in bronze, itis a 
noteworthy fact that the Lincoln monument 
for this city, which is to be set up in this at- 
mosphere of high tariff and protective encour- 
agement to American indus gz cast 
in Munich! What will the Grundy of 
free trade say of us when it arrives ?” 
Mrs. Grandy will say, no doubt, that the loyal 
Philadelphians ought to feel heartily ashamed 
of themselves for having their bronzes cast in 
Munich, when they could be as well and as 
cheaply done at home. 


--.. Williams & Everett, Boston, bave pub- 
lished a small chromo, entitled ‘‘ Dotty Dim- 
ple,” after an original painting by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Murray, a distinguished English artist 
in water colors. The subject is a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed little girl, whom the artist met 
selling berries near Conway, N. H. Itis a 
beantifal specimen of delicate chromo print- 
ing by Dusois, and we are not surprised to 
learn that it isin great demand. 


----Boston is seriously discussing the 
question of an art museum, and a proposi- 
tion has been made to erect a-building on the 
site of the late Coliseum, asa Pag so 
the collection of engravings recentl 

to Boston by Mr. Appleton, fora co Eton 
of ancient armor offered by the widow of the 
late T. Bigelow Le and for the 


nificent engravings belonging to Harvard 
College. 











«..-Last week the following named gen- 
tlemen were elected officers of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Design for 1870: President, 
George Innis; vice-president, Alonzo Chap- 
pel; second vice-president, L. pepe 

sooner, 3 1 Harrison ; 
respon 


Wm. Hart, Wm. Win, Hepburn, ES. ct ea ‘game, 
mite, Chas. Markham, rReias Wright, Wm. 


.. We learn that Mr. F. B. Carpenter, who 
painted the “Signing of the Declaration of 
Emancipation,” has been: commissioned to 
paint portraits of Professors Goldwin Smith, 


oe es Russell Lowell, and of 
Curtis, for the lib: 


of the Cornell Uni- 
versity, by President , Of that institu- 


“icede motion has been made in the Munic- 


ipal Council of Florence for @ monument in 
ee io di 
ci. 


...-Thomas Ball, the Boston sculptor, now 


at Florence, is at work on a marble statue of 
a soldier for North Brookfield’s monument. 


..-A museum of the works of the sculptor 
Rie tachel has been organized and eos A ; 
Dresden, under the superintendence of f 
 4...4m Amsterdam Jew, it is said, bas 
the of Holland’s picture-gallery, 





‘first will be repulsive; while the latter will pe 


medicines and the various insignia of ill- | Cholera 


. Sriewtifie 


ba too “thquealty repeated that 

‘fever, and endemic diar- 
Pees canbe avoided. Says 
Mr. Simon, ina British sanitary report: 


“It shouldbe distinctly understood that 
the person who pomvean A cholera in = 
ipso facto demonstrated with al- 
ces $pollt 5 Fa have been exposed 
ion; that what gave 
him aaa ae was, Potato ly or immediately, 
from another’s bowels; 
that, in sho this diffusion of cholera 
among us depends entirely on the numberless 
a japon which are bay -_ and >. 
our larger to lor () 
and air aod Loge and thus pan. 
ly for the infeetion of man with whatever 
contagion may be contained in the miscella- 
neous outfio’ of the tion. Ex- 
crement-sodden earth, excrement-recking 
air, excrement-tainted water—these are for us 
the causes of cholera. And cholera is not 
Nature’s only retribution for such neglect. 
Sven 6 fever and endemic diarrhea are in- 
cessant witnesses to the same deleterious in- 


coun 
most 
to 


fluence. oid fever, which annually kills 
some 15,000 to 20,000 of our population; and 
diarrhoea, which kills many thousands more.”” 


This infection occurs partly from the perco- 
lation of cholera matter through the earth into 
wells and streams; and partly through the es- 
cape of the gas, asis very frequently the case, 
from defective pipes. The sewer-pipes from 
the closet frequently run directly under a bed- 
room ; and, if the lead be corroded, as is com- 
mon, the gas is constantly escaping, or the 
sewer-gas may be blown back up the 
closets. A sickly odor is a card left inviting 
typhus. Probably the safest, best, and cheap- 
est way to remedy these evils and to remove 
the excreta of cities will ere long be found 
to be not by attempting to carry them off 
by water, which must itself pollute the air 


» | somewhere; but by the use of earth-closets, 


and probably of closets in which charcoal 
(and the best will be sea-weed charcoal) shall 
replace the earth. 


...-Carl von Littrow, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, attributes the backward- 
ness of the ancients in science not only to 
the prevailing speculative spirit, but partly 
to an actual want of power of accurate ob- 
servation. The ancients made their greatest 
advance in astronomy; and yet the highest 
number of fixed stars which they estimate is 
1,600, while in the comparatively unfavorable 
climate of Bonn Argelander counts 3,250 as 
visible to the naked eye. Again Argelander 
gives 19 nebule and star-clusters, while 
Ptolemy mentions but 5, quite passing over 
the remarkable nebule in Orion and in An- 
dromeda. The group of the Pleiades was 
considered as of great importance in naviga 
tion, and constantly watched ; and yet only 7 
of its stars were observed, and most observ- 
ers could count but 6, while now it is by no 
means uncommon for persons to distinguish 
11, and some can count 14. Any child now 
would discover that Alpha in Capricorn is 
double, if his attention were called to it; but 
the fact was not noticed for thousands of 
years. It may be that the race has by educa- 
tion been developing an increased power of 
distinguishing bythe eye; but we would also 
suggest that the great practice which at pres- 
ent the eye gets in its definition of objects is 
by learning to read, and to read small type. 
In ancient times no one read much, and the 
manuscript letters or hieroglyphics were 
large and coarse. 


++»-It seems now to be accepted as exceed- 
ingly probable that comets consist of me- 
teoric stones, or meteoric iron, or even dust, 
which are compacted to a great extent in the 
head of the comet, but also spread abroad 


explains the facility with which even the 
faintest stars are seen through the comet, 
and this also assimilates the comets, which 
would in time distribute their matter into 
rings, with the rings of Saturn, which also 
consist of separate masses, as it seems to have 
been mathematically proved that neither a 
solid nor a liquid ring could maintain its con- 
tinuity. The reflection of light from the tail 
gives us its light, and this is corroborated by 
the spectra of light from the few comets that 
have appeared since the discovery of this 
method of research. The heads of the com- 
ets, however, seem to shine partly by their 
own light ; and this probably comes from the 
heat of the attrition against each other of the 
meteoric bodies which are more crowded 
there. It is well ascertained now that the 
periodic meteoric showers that occur are due 
to the passage of the earth through the orbit 
of these comets. 


...Ameng the latest discoveries of ancient 
human remains is that of a skeleton Jacking 
the head, in connection with bones of the 
eave-bear, elephant, and rhinoceros. Baron 
Von Diickg, who describes them, considers it 
settled that the human race existed in Europe 
at a period when the Polar Ocean covered 
Western Russia and the Northern Prussia, 
extending to the mountains of Middie Ger- 
many. A more remarkable discovery is that 
of a pre-historic town buried, like Pompeii, 
under volcanic ashes in the lands of Santorin 
and Therasia, in the Grecian Archepelago. 
Only one dwelling has as yet been completely 
excavated from under a depth of 60 feet of 
tufa. The walls are built of stones and trunks 
of olive trees, and have windows and doors, 
and surround an open court. Vases of excel- 
lent workmanship are found, containing bar- 
ley. The eruption must have taken place 
at a very early period ; as abundance of stone 
axes and other implements were found, but 
nothing of metal. Remains of the stone age, 
and also of Phenician oceupation, are found 
on the surface of the tufa. This discovery is 
very interesting, as showing anything but a 
barbarous condition even in so early a stone 
age. 

...In Nature Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, who 
was connected with the late exploration in 
H. M. 8. “‘ Porcupine” of the sea-bottom of 
the North Atlantic, calls attention to the 
fact that in all depths beyond 90 feet he was 
unable to find any trace of vegetable growths. 
Animal organisms were everywhere abun- 
dant, even to the depth of a mile and a half. 
This seems to throw grave doubt on the ac- 
cepted statement that all animals depend 
altimately for their nourishment on ‘vegeta- 
bke life; for in the ocean over half of the 
earth’s surface there seems to be no vegeta- 
ble life to sustain them. It is now a ques- 
tion whether any of the lower marine ani- 
mals have the power to assimilate the 
carbon found in the ocean, even as plants 
assimilate it on the land and supply it to 
animals that feed directly or indirectly on 
them. 


.-If ordinary iron be analyzed, it will be 
found that its pores have absorbed or oc- 
cluded a considerable quantity. of carbonic 
oxyd gas, which it took up while in the blast- 
furnace. But meteoric iron is found to con- 
tain a large quantity of hydrogen gas, which 
it must have absorbed in the stellar spaces. 
This is what we might expect from the fact 
that hydrogen gas is the most prominent snb- 
stance indicated by the spectra of nebulz, and 
of the brilliant temporary stars, and of the 
red flames connected with the sun-spots. 


. It is found that if tadpoles be put ina box 
pierced with holes, and sunk in deep water, 
where they do not come under the influence 
of any bright light, they will generally re- 
main in the immature state, increasing to 
nearly the size of frogs but not undergoing 
that transformation. They are comparable, 
says Appleton’s Weekly, with the Proteus 
which lives in the subterranean lakes of Car- 
niola, and which preserves all its gills like the 
tadpole, though it reproduces its species. 
.-The sun’s photosphere is the brilliant 
envelope which gives forth its light. The 
phere is the g envelope ontside 
of the photosphere, ‘and invisible except in 
eclipse, and which is agitated by constant 
storms. Mr. J. N. Lockyer reports that the 
extreme rates of movement in the chromo- 
sphere thus far observed are 40 miles a sec- 
ond in a vertical and 120 miles in a horizontal 
or cyclonic movement. 


-...-Mr. J. H. Huntington, assistant in the 
New Hampshire Geological Survey, who is 
stationed for the winter on the summit of 
Moose-hillock for the purpose of making me- 
teorological observations, reports the temper- 
ature as 15 degrees lower than at the nearest 
house. The wind blows at times at the rate 
of 87} miles an hour, which is a hurricane 
sufficiently fierce to uproot trees and blow 
down houses, 


....The Thibefans have a curious posture 
for sleeping. They invariably draw their 
knees close up to their heads, and rest on 
their knees and elbows, huddling all their 
clothing on their backs. The richer rest 
thus on a mattress rising toward the head, 
while the poorer avail themselves of a hill- 
side, or of a pile of stones and earth suitably 














recently, at the 





through the whole substance of its tail. This | *&° 


Missionary ews, 


We have received quite full accounts of the 
destruction of the royal idols of Madagascar. 
These were the property of the royal family 
and of the government. The idols of the 
chiefs and of the villages were not disturbed ; 


asked if she meant to require the destruction 
of other idols, that nothing could give her 
greater pleasure, but that she did not com- 
mand it. Orders were given some time ago, 
for their destruction; but the keepers refused 


& power to poison its enemies. When they 
came to the capital to assert their rights as 
nobles, she took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to send a force of soldiers, who, on ar- 
riving at the place, read the proclamation 
and proceeded to execute their orders. After 
burning the appendages and robes of the idol, 
they proceeded to burn the idol itself, when 
the people said: ‘You cannot burn him; he 
is a god!” To which the Christian officer re- 
plied: ‘If he be a god, he will not burn ; we 
‘io going to try.” And when enveloped in 
flames one of them held it up on a stick to 
show it was burning. This removes one 
great obstacle to the spread of Christianity. 
One effect was the immediate increase of the 
village congregations. After 30 years of se- 
vere persecution, during which at least 200 
died and thousands suffered for their faith, 
the numbers of the Christians during that pe- 
riod had increased from less than 100 to 7,000. 
At the close of 1868, seven years later, the 
adherents to Christianity exceeded 40,000; 
while in some parts of the province . their 
number has doubled during the past year. 
The position of Madagascar leads us to hope 
that its conversion and civilization will make 
it to the regions of Africa which Dr. Living- 
stone has been opening vp what England is 
to Europe. 


-.--Mr. McGregor has just published an 
account of his voyages with his canoe, “‘ Rob 
Roy,” on the Nile, the Jordan, and other 
rivers of Palestine. From this book we cut 
the following account of the American Syrian 
College at Beirut: 


“The American College isa large, plain, 
and practical-looking editice, with halls and 
dormitories, and a medical "school and dis- 
secting-room, and with a pretty new chapel, 
nearly. finished then and doubtless now all 
ready. This is. predominant addition to the 
new building: »‘ other kinds ranged all around 
upon the same ::ill, WhenI walked into this 
church alone, an old gentleman addressed me. 
He is the architect of the building—a native 
Syrian—the brother of one well known in Ep- 

gland. He was the first Protestant convert 
i Syria; but soon after the change he had a 
difference with the missionaries, which re- 
sulted in a separation. en his former 
friends came round bim again, insisting that 
he should return once more to his old dis- 
carded creed. Buthe answered: ‘No; Ihave 

& quarrel with some other Christian, but not 
with Christ. I love him more than ever, and 
I will never separate from him.’ Restored 
friendship enabled this steadfast man again to 
work in harmony with his foreign brethren. 
And now he fs building their church; and, 
when its marble floor has been laid; and its 
clock has been set a-going, and its bell a-ring- 
ing, he will have just reason to be proud of 
the part he has been privileged to take in the 
American mission. 

“Dr. Bliss is at the head of it; and Dr. Van 
Dyck, eminent as an’ Arabic ‘scholar, and 
another able professor of medicine [Dr. Post), 
— all the a ype for education, b 
sound, if not refined, which our Western 
cousins know 0 well how to keep in action 
on fy wg A economical terms. 

ible is, of course, their solid founda- 
tion. Their curriculum requires four years 
before any youth is deflected into one or 
other particular line by choice and fitness. 
At bis entrance he must be sixteen years of 
and a creditable Nr soe I 
could not judge of the aptness of h : 
because, very Properly, their pe are not 
allowed to be interrupted by the examination 
often given in other places when visitors call 
to see the schoo}.”” 





-..-The following hymn, entitled ‘ Chris- 
tian Missions in China,” appeared first in the 
Missionary Herald, and has been revised for 
THe INDEPENDENT by the author, Rev. 8. 
Wolcott, D. D.: 


Lo! the land of Sinim waking! 
Touched by rays of sacred light— 
Glimmerings from the Orient breaking 
O'er the darkness of her night; 
On the terraced hill-sides resting, 

Glancing over stream and lawn. 
Temple and pagoda c 
Gleam the tokens of the dawn. 


On the halls ancesgral lighting, 
On the tablet and the tomb, 
Falls a voice, the idols smiting, 
the prophecy of doom 
Over altars and oblations 
And the gilded geds of wood, 
O’er the incense and prostrations,' 
And the pagan rites of Boodh. 


Lo! the faith which crossed the ocean 
Westward, with the Pilgrim Band, 
Throbbing with unquenched devotion, 

Westward crosses now the land, 
Rocky ramparts swiftly sealing, 
Westward o’er the world's highway— 
Now, the other ocean hailing, 
Fronts the gateway of Cathay. 


Onward still thy glorious mission ! 
Westward to the isles and main! 
Till the prophet’s glowing vision 
Burst upon the sea and plain— 
Heaven and Earth their gladness voicing, 
Breaking forth with loud acclaim 
O'er the ransomed host rejoicing: 
“ These from land of Sinim came !"* 


-..-During October a Chilian reformed 
eburch was organized in Valparaiso. Five 
native Christians confessed the Lord Jesus 
Christ in a congregation of 80 to 100 persons, 
most of them natives. Ata public meeting 
lately held in Santiago for the purpose of 
raising fands for a new Roman Catholic sem- 
inary, the United States minister, General 
Kilpatrick, was present, and in his address 
aid: 

“There was atime in the world’s history 
when ignorance an tition went hand 


em en, Iam Lene wy 
wor gen ay 


frage, I ab te, > 
ward, Chile! Advance in tbe path of ren 
This sentiment was received with prolonged 
manifestations of applause. Two colporteurs 
are empleyed in selling Bibles and tracts in 
Chile. 


eoeeTh@ Gospel Field gives a brief sum- 
mary of the missions of the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church. The first two of these mis- 
sions formerly belonged to the American 
Board; but were assumed by the Reformed 
Church when they withdrew from the sup- 
port of the Board. The Amoy Mission in 
Southern China has 5 ordained missionaries 
(one in this country) and 409 communicants 
in 4 churches. The Arcot Mission has 7 or- 
dained missionaries (5 of them Scudders) 
and 534 communicants in.14 churches. ‘Phe 
Japan Mission has 4 missionaries, who have 
been engaged mainly in teaching in govern- 
ment schools. They report a score or more 
of converts. The Gospel of Matthew is near- 
ly prepared for the press. 


in reference to religious freedom is very 
marked in decisions of courts and articles of 
the press. An employé of the government 
was tried at Fayal for teaching Protestant 
doctrines. The inferior court sequitted bim. 

An appeal was taken to the superior court ; 

and again the decision is in his fayor. Mr. 

Cassels also has been acquitted at Oporto, 

and has resumed teaching the Portuguese. 

A native of Madeira—the Rev. Manuel Pires, 
from America—an ordained minister of the 
Old School Presbyterians, has just begun 
preaching to his countrymen. 


. Andrew Fuller says in bis funeral ser- 
mon preached for Rev. J. Sutcliff, of Olney, 
that the latter was the first to propose, in the 
spring of 1784, before the Baptist Association 
of Nottingham, that an hour should be set 
apart on the first Monday evening of each 
month for prayer for the success of the Gos- 
pel, and that Christians of other denomina- 
tions be invited to unite. in its observance. 
This was the origin of the monthly concert. 


«...The Presbyterian Mission has a female 
normal school in Mynpure, Northern India. 
It has just sent out ite first female teachers. 
At first the girls refused to teach; us it was 
considered bad enough for a woman to learn 
to read, not to speak of teaching, But the 
lady principal instantly expelled the Fecusant 
parties, and that brought them to terms, 


.-..Dr. Maclay, superintendent of the Meth- 
odist missions in Fuh Chau, China, says that 
the past year has been one of great prosperi- 
ty. He thinks over 200 souls have been con- 


very cheering. 


..-Intelligence from Rotumah, one of the 
Fiji Islands, represents 2 chiefs of importance 
as having just become worshipers with 
Wesleyan converts. Popery, with tw¥o 








sloped. 


Driests, was not strong. nor gaining ground 


although.the queen answered to. those who | 


to obey, and intimated that the idol possessed | P 


.-The progress of opinion in Portugal |- 


verted, and the prospect for aa future is| p. 
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Allison, R. C., Presb., of G 

Md., to Port Penn, Del. reensborough 


Armstron , A., Bapt., of F 
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street church, Philad 
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a Ww. B., Epis., to Beaver Dam, 


Bernheim, G. D., Luth., to 8t. Pant 
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And each invite a sister dear 
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that Harley d 
WINT! Lord of the Sal 
TER. No, he was th 
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And love the biting cold. 


Then linger long, ye wintry days— 
Shine on us while you can; 
Pl not forget to sound your praise 


As boy, nor yet as man. 
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THE OLD PANTALOONS. 


BY LUCY A. MILLS. 


“ HARLEY, aren’t you going to Sunday 
school this morning?” inquired Mrs. Gra- 
ham, as she sat at breakfast with her little 


“No, ma’am, I aren't /” replied Harley. 
“Pm sorry, my son,” said his mother, 


from your class.” 
“ZT don't call it a little thing, mother. 
I'm thirteen years old, a big boy, four feet 


be put down as though I were a small boy 


souls went down into Egypt.” 

“J don’t think that your teacher in- 
tended to put you down,” replied Mrs. 
“that’s not like him.” 


“Then what did he smile for, and let 


” 


inquired Har- 


coming angry at the tought of the imag- 
ined disgrace. 


“ You are too sensitive, my son. A man- 
ly spirit doesn’t mind such trifles.” 
“And it was only Sunday before last,” 


continued Harley, following the course of 
his own thoughts, and regardless of his 
mother’s admonition, “that I recited the 
most difficult part of the !esson—all about 
the rise and decline of the Shepherd 
Kings. I had even studied it up better 
than Mr. Seaton himself; he said so.” 

“ Well, that proves what I had said be- 
fore, my dear, that you are vexing your- 
self against your teacher without reason. 


turn you aside from the path of duty. 


The only wise course of action, Harley, 
is to submit, to yicld to circumstances, and 
use them as well as you can, trusting to 


God to create good out of every cyent to 
those that serve him.” 

“ [suppose that’s allas you say, mother; 
but I’m not going to Sunday school to-day, 
any way !” said Harley, looking resolutely 
at his teaspoon, while he stirred vigor- 


received only on Sunday mornings. 

Mrs. Graham was a tender mother; but 
she was also a thoughtful and judicious 
one. She knew that lessons learned from 


“Very well, Harley, you may do as you 
wish thts morning; but J shall expect you 
to be ready to go to church with me at 
half past ten o’clock !” 

“Yes, ma’am; of course, I shall,” re 
plied Harley. 

They rose from the breakfast-table, and 


dining-room, went up-stairs to her own 
room. 

Harley hardly knew what to do with 
himself. It was too pleasant, he thought, 
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to stay indoors; and yet it did not seem 
quite right to go out to walk. He saun- 
tered out on the piazza, thinking over what 
his good and wise mother had said to him ; 
but still firm in his decision to stay at home, 
Slowly walking up and down, he muttered 
to himself: 

“Mother says yield to circumstances, 
but I won’t. Ill make circumstances yield 
to me; indeed, I will. After having led 
the class since I was in the infant school— 


coats—and now to have them all a-laugh- 
ing at me. No,I don’t! And I don’t call 
it being sensitive, or making a fool of my- 
self, either.” 

Just then the bells began ringing for 
Sunday school. Harley’s own church-bell 
Ted the peal. It was answered by one fur- 
ther down the village; then another deep 
tone took up the chime, one after another, 
until the five bells from the five white 
spires in the village were calling to and 
answering each other, and summoning 
eager hearts and trooping feet to their 
Sunday duties. Harley drew behind one 
of the large pillars, around which a honey- 
suckle grew in gréat profusion of twining 
branchesandclustering leaves; and,screened 
from view himself, watched those that 
passed. He saw Mr. Seaton, his teacher, 
go by; then Edward Miller and Charles 
De Forest, his’ classmates. How much 
he wished to join them and talk over the 
lesson, as he used to do every Sunday 
morning. But no,he would not! He was 
determined to show Mr. Seaton that he 
was not to be laughed at with impunity 
for only missing a simple question. 

After the children had all passed, and 
there was no danger of beiug seen by any 
of them, Harley came out from his hiding- 
place behind the honeysuckle and went 
out to the gate. He had decided to take a 
walk before church. He stopped a mo- 
ment in a hesitating manner, with his hand 
upon the gate, and lookcd up at the 
chamber window, where his mother sat 
reading. But she took no notice of him, 
and he went out. 

Harley’s home was in one of the loveli- 
est.of the Berkshire villages. Almost all 
the houses in this village are white, with 
beds of flowers growing in front or at the 
sides of them. The walks are shaded by 


The hill-sides, which stretch far away up- 
seo Ward, are in sumimer covered with clover- 
» Mfidids, golden grain, and stripes of green, 

‘waving forests. A part of them are pas- 

‘tare-lands, where herds of cattle and flocks 

‘of ‘sheep feed; but in winter these fields 

are heaped over with snow-drifts, and the 

. Cattle and white sheep are driven to barns 

eand:pens,.. On one side of the village a 
.. lleep, wide river flows swiftly on in shining 


weurrents; on the other side is a grove of 
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THE UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 


Tne Byron mystery is still an uncleared 
fog—waiting fora final penetrating ray. 
Mrs. Stowe’s book is but an amplication 
of her article. Her second statement re- 
iterates but does not re-enforce the first. 








’ Indeed, such is her infelicity in, logical 


construction that she has not even made 
the best use of her existing data in the 
arrangement of a convincing argument. 
From her available materials, inadequate 
as they are, she might have woven a more 
plausible (or, rather, a less contradictery) 
defense than she has unhappily produced. 
But, however much she might have bet- 
tered the execution of this poorest of all 
her performances, the data themselves, 
even in the most skillful hands, could not 
be made to converge into a proven case. 
We condemned the original sketch on 
three principal grounds: first, because the 
leading charge was wholly unsustained; 
second, because Lady Byron, if alive, 
would in all probability have been the 
chief objector to Mrs. Stowe’s publication ; 
and, third, because, in view of the unsub- 
stantiated indictment against Mrs. Leigh, 
the story was an unwarranted wound to the 
reputation of a woman whom the world 
for quarter of a century had given an un- 
soiled name. These objections to the 
original sketch bear with equal force 
against the amended, voluminous, 
and diluted defense. But with those 
who have discredited Mrs, Stowe’s 
motives in either of these publica- 
tions we have not joined. Notwithstand- 
ing the grave criticism which her late 
misstep has brought upon~ her—and 
brought upon her justly—we know her 
to be still the same true and noble woman 
that she was before—loving justice, hating 
wrong, living for others, faithful to her 
sense of duty, and possessing a heart 
which Nature meant to be always a flow- 
ing fountain of charity. To our eyes, the 
character of Mrs. Stowe has always ap- 
peared much more attractive than the 
character of Lady Byron. The abuse 
which Mrs. Stowe has lately received in 
such overmeasure has been in many in- 
stances of so gross a quality as to remaina 
permanent stain on the reputation of the 
American press. As for ourselves, it is 
with an undisturbed respect for her up- 
right intentions that we re-utter our con- 
demnation of her re-told tale. 

I. Mrs. Stowe, instead of proving, dis- 
proves hercase. What is her proposition? 
It is that Lady Byron’s ground of legal 
separation from her husband was his in- 
cest with Mrs. Leigh. This proposition 
Mrs. Stowe herself refutes. We will show 
how. January 6th, 1816, Lady Byron re- 
ceived the statement of her husband’s 
“absolute desire that she should leave 
London on the earliest day she could con- 
veniently fix.” January 8th, she consulted 
Dr. Bailie concerning her husband’s sup- 
posed insanity. January 16th, she arrived at 
Kirkby Mallory, the home of her parents. 
January 17th, her parents sent a letter to 
Lord Byron inviting him to join her there 
—they thinking him partially insane, and 
meaning to nurse his malady. A few days 
then elapsed, during which, as Lady Byron 
says, “the reports of his medical attend- 
ant were far from establishing the exist- 
ence of anything like lunacy”; adding, 
“I deemed it right to communicate 
to my parents that, if I were 
to consider Lord Byron’s past con- 
duot as that of a person of sound mind, 
mothing could induce me to return to 
him.” Accordingly, a family council was 
immediately held, and Lady Noel was 
commissioned to go to London—“em- 
powered by me,” says Lady Byron, “ to 
tuke legal opinions on a written statement 
‘of mine, though 1 had then reasons for re- 
serving a part of the case from the knowledge 
even of my father and mother” The 
mother had an interview with Mr. (now 
Dr.) Lushington, in London; presenting 
to him the case with the important seeret 
omitted. Dr. Lushington, in afterward 
referring to the aspect of the case as thus 
presented by Lady Noel, wrote to Lady 
Byron: “ The circumstances detailed by 
Lady Noel, on your behalf, were such as 
justified a separation ; but they were not 
of that aggravated description as to ren- 
‘der such a measure indispensable.” He 
said still further: “I deemed a reconcilia- 
tion with Lord Byron practicable, and felt 
most sincerely a wish to aid in effecting 
it.” Such was Mr. Lushington’s . view 
‘of the case as Lady Noel present- 
ed it. Now what immediately fol- 
Yowed this‘ visit of Lady Noel to Mr. 
Gushington? What immediately, fol- 
Jowei Mr. Lushington’s advice for a 
reconciliation? Lady Noel no sooner re- 
turns to Kirkby Mallory than Sir Ralph 
‘Milbanke, acting in Lady Byron’s behalf, 
sand against the tenor of Mr. Tushington’s 
abovementioned advice, writes, under 
‘date of Feb. 2d, to Lord Byron, proposing 
a separation. Remember, the date of the 
‘proposed separation is Feb. 2a. Lady By- 
gon herself says: “My father wrote to him 
on the 2d of February, to propose an 
amicable separation.” Now, this separa- 
tion, on Mrs. Stowe’s own showing, was 
proposed in writing by Sir Ralph to Lord 
Byron, not only against the tenor of Mr. 
Lushington’s recommendation, but twenty- 
coven days before Mr. Lushington was put 


ground for that separation! Look at 
ft! Mrs. Stowe says: “Lady Byron 
is spoken of by Lord Byron as being in 
town with her father on the 29¢h of Febru- 
ary. » » « It must have been,” she 
-continues, “about dis time, then, that she 
_ laid her whole case before Lushington.” Thus 
’ Wis seen that, though the proposition for 
separation was sent to Lord Byron Feb. 
2d, yet the communication by Lady Byron 
to Mr. Lushington of the “secret” on 
which Mrs. Stowe says that separation was 
advised by the “eminent counsel” was 
not made until on or about FY. 20th. Mrs. 
Stowe’s own statement thus shows that 
the proposition-for separation was-in Lord 
Byron's bands nearly a month before Lady 
Byron’s counsel were first informed of 
J.edy Byron’s secret. The argument, 
hsrelore, jp af Risin om the morning-star 


that the separation was not based by those 
lawyers on that secret. 


peats the argument (wearing it threadbare) 
that “ these two best lawyers in England” 
stood ready to carry Lady Byron’s case 
into court. “Let any man,” she says, 
Bbie “4 “ 
let any lawyer who knows the character 
of Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushing- 


IL Over and over again Mrs. Stowe re-- 


who knows the legal mind of England— 


ton—ask whether they were the men to 

take a case inte court for a woman that 

had no evidence but her own statements 

and impressions. Were tiey men to go to 

trial without proofs?’ Mrs. Stowe, in her 
illogical simplicity, seems to suppose that, 
because Lady Byron had a case which her 
counsel stood ready, if need be, to carry 
into court, it was, therefore, a case of in- 
cest. Does Mrs. Stowe not know that 
those two lawyers, or any other two, could 
have just as easily procured for Lady 
Byron a separation‘on the ground of her 
husband’s adultery as on the ground of his 
incest? Has she forgotten that Mr. Lush- 
ington, on Lady Noel’s representation of 
the partial facts, not including the secret 
of incest, said: “The circumstances de- 
tailed by her were such as justified a separa- 
tion” ? The dozen or twenty iterations of 
the fact that Lady Byron’s lawyers had a 
case Which would succeed in court, as if 
the foundation of such a case must, there- 
fore, be incest, vanish into thin air. 


by Lady Anne Barnard’s letter, Dr. Bailie, 
advising with Lady Byron, “ recommended 
her going to the country, but to give him 
{Lord Byron] no suspicion of her intentions of 
remaining there.” Lady Anne continues: 
“ She went regretting, as she told me, to wear 
any semblance but the truth.” Now does 
not this show that Lady Byron’s separa- 
tion was her own act? Then, too, Lady 
Byron, in her published letter of 1880, ex- 
pressly speaks of herself as authorizing 
“such measures as were necessary to se- 
cure me from being ever again placed in his 
power.” This again confesses herself to be 
the author of the separation. We state 
distinctly,on the evidence adduced, that 
Lord Byron did not put away his wife; 
but, on the contrary, Lady Byron put away 
her husband. ae 

VIII. Wecannot help noticing the singu- 
lar—the very singular—reason which Lady 
Byron assigned to Mrs. Stowe as in- 
fluencing her mind toward the publication 
which she at one time meditated. That 
reason is thus reported by Mrs. Stowe from 
Lady Byron’s lips: “It was strongly im- 
pressed upon her mind” [that is, upon 
Lady Byron’s] “that Lord Byron must 
suffer in looking on the evil consequences 
of what he had done in this life, and in 
seeing the further extension of that evil. 
‘It has sometimes strongly appeared to 
me,’ she said, ‘that he cannot be at peace 
until this injustice is righted. Such is the 





Til. Mrs. Stowe, in proof of her former 
assertion that there was “a child of sin,” 
quotes a letter received by herself from 
England, in which the writer (whose name 
is not given) thus testifies: “The fact is, 
the incest was first committed, and the 
child of it born before, shortly before, the 
Byron marriage.” Now Mrs. Leigh, the 
mother of this child, was the wife of Col. 
Leigh, a husband with whom she had been 
living for many years; to whom, up to the 
time of the Byron marriage, she had borne 
four children, and to whom afterward she 
bore three, making seven in all! Now, 
will not any thoughtful reader say that 
very strong evidence is here needed to 
stiffen a weak side of Mrs. Stowe’s case? 
But Mrs. Stowe—credulous soul !—does 
not seem to notice that even here there is 
a weak side to her case. She apparently 
has made no inquiry concerning Mrs. 
Leigh’s surroundings—nothing concerning 
Mrs. Leigh’s husband, children, and 
home—nothing concerning the probability 
or improbability of an incest in such. cir- 
cumstances—nothing whatever concerning 
this one glaring, conspicuous, and chief 
feature of incredibility in the whole case. 

IV. Since the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s 
book, Mr. Charles Mackay has come for- 
ward with a contribution. to this branch of 
the controversy in the shape of an “ Auto- 
biography of Medora Leigh, daughter of 
the Hon. Augusta Leigh, Lord Byron’s 
sister.” This story adds to the mistiness 
of the general mystery. If it be an authentic 
production (and it seems such), it shows 
that Mrs. Leigh’s fourth child—the so- 
called fruit of incest—was Elizabeth Me- 
dora“Leigh; a child born and brought up 
in Colonel Leigh’s house, among the other 
children of his family, and supposed by 
‘him to be his daughter; seduced in her 
fifteenth year by Henry Trevanion, the 
husband of her oldest sister, Georgiana ; in- 
formed then by her seducer that she was 
not Colonel Leigh’s daughter—though she 
was not told who was her real father; 
kept for a time in an insane asylum in 
London; finally taken to France by her 
paramour, who had abandoned his wife, 
her sister; visited at Fontainebleau by Lady 
Byron, nine years afterward, and then and 
there told, for the first time, and by Lady 
Byron’s own lips, in the year 1840, that her 
father was Lord Byron. This strange auto- 
biography leads Mr. Mackay to the conclu- 
sion that “ the charge against Lord Byron’s 
memory is not only unproved and un- 
provable, but untrue, and the result of a 
conspiracy, in which Lady Byron had no 
part, but of which she was the dupe and 
the victim.” 

V. Mrs. Stowe’s management of the let- 
ters lately published in the Quarterly Re- 
view is the most adroit part of her per- 
formance. Those affectionate messages 
sent by Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh, just 
after Lady Byron’s final departure from 
her husband, made the reading public say 
with a general voice: “They could not 
have been written if Lady Byron had then 
supposed Mrs. Leigh to have been Lord 
Byron’s partner in incest.” Mrs. Stowe 
has an opposite theory. That theory is 
this: During the period when Lady Byron 
was approaching confinement, she desired 
Mrs. Leigh (for whom she had cherished a | 
warm affection) to stay with her for the 
sake of companionship and sympathy. 
“There is no one,” said Lady B., “ whose 
society is dearer to me, or can contribute 
more to my happiness.” It was after writ- 
ing this to Mrs. Leigh that there took place 
(according to Mrs. Stowe) Lord Byron’s 
voluntary, gloating, and fiendish confes- 
sion to Lady Byron of his crime of incest, 
accompanied with his justification of it, 
and his expressed determination to con- 
tinue it. But Mrs. Leigh immediately 
succeeded in persuading Lady Byron that 
this confession was to be attributed to the 
confessor’s insanity. Lady Byron was 
satisfied with the explanation, and con- 
tinued her loving confidence in Mrs. 
Leigh. And these letters were the pro- 
duct of this confidence. This theory is 
plausible in its place. But it kills an- 
other part of Mrs. Stowe’s argument. Mrs. 
Stowe wants us to believe that these affec- 
tionate letters, dated as late as February 
14th, were written by Lady Byron in the 
full and loving conviction of Mrs. Leigh's 
innocence ; and yet Mrs. Stowe wants us 
at the same time to believe that the pro- 
posed separation, dated February 2d, 
(twelve days before), was made in conse- 
quence ef Mrs. Leigh’s guit/ The argu- 
ment devours itself—it commits suicide. 

VL Mrs. Stowe pressesgunreasonably 
many minor points against Lord Byron’s 
conduct; of which we notice only a, single 
specimen. She says: “ We have received 
from England the testimony of one who 
has seen the eriginal draft of ‘Fare thee 
well” This original copy had evidently 
‘been subjected to most, careful and acute 
revision. Scarcely two lines that were 
not underlined, scarcely an adjective that 
was not exchanged fora better; showing 
that the noble lord was not so far over- 
come by grief as to have forgotten his 
reputation.” Now, Mrs. Stowe once wrote 
a tender poem, called “Only a Year,” re- 
‘ferring to the death of her son. We saw 
the original manuscript of it, and (if we 
remember correctly) it was eonsiderably 
interlined. Now, whatif, in publishing it 
(as we didin these columns), we had ap- 
pended to it the remark that the author 
had exchanged here and there a good ad- 
jective for a better, showing that the dis 
tinguished lady “ was not so far overcome 
by grief as to have forgotten her reputa- 
tion” ? 

VIL Mrs. Stowe says of Lady Byron 
that “she did not leave her husband, but 
was driven from him—driven from him, 
that he might give himself up to the 
guilty infatuation that was co’ 
him.” Now there is nothing in any of 
Lady Byron’s declarations to show that 
she ever considered herself in the light of 
@ wife put away by her husband. On the 
other hand, she herself repeatedly took the 
whole responsibility of the separation. 
The only declaration of Lady Byron's 
which even remotely favors Mrs. Stowe’s 
notion is this passage: “Lord Byron had 
signified to me his absolute desire that I 
should leave London en the earliest day 
that I could conveniently fx.” Now 
this absolute desire (which Mrs. Stowe 
constfues asa desire for perpetual separa-‘ 
ton was expressed to Lady Byron Jan. 
Gt Two dare later. Jan, Gi. 90 we find 





strong feeling that I have when I think of 


THE INDEPENDERT. . 


Henri Rochefort on the Bonaparte family ; 
whieh Pierre, always himself a professed 
democrat, resented bitterly. Two jour- 
nalists of the Rochefort circle—Victor Noir 
and Ulrich de Fouvielle—waited on the 
Prince at his house to demand some ex- 
planation of a charge made by him against 


to denounce Rochefort. A controversy 
ensued. The Prince asserts that Victor 
Noir struck him. De Fouvielle declares it 
was the Prince who gave the blow. 
Then Pierre Bonaparte drew a 
revolver and shot Noir, who died in a few 
moments. Bonaparte fired also on de Fou- 
vielle, but failed to kill him. Such is the 
story, so far as it can yet be known. 
There is no controversy as to the facts, ex- 
épt 6n the comparatively unimportant 
question whether poor Victor Noir was 
the first to give a blow. Even ifhe did 
strike Pierre Bonaparte, that fact would 
hardly alter the complexion of the case. 
A blow, according to the social and moral 
code of most Frenchmen, justifies and de- 
mands a bloody duel; it certainly does 
not warrant the instant assassination of 
the offender. The barbarism of our 
Southern States has never been known and 
never would be tolerated in France. 
There you may fight your enemy; you 
must not murder him. 

Need it be said that Henri Roche- 
fort seized eagerly on this horrible 
event to affix a new anda darker stig- 





‘going where heis.’ These things, she said, 
had led her to inquire whether it might 
not be her duty to make a full and clear 
disclosure before she left the world.” 
From which it seems that Lady Byron’s 
motive in disclosing her secret was not to 
vindicate herself, but to gratify her hus- 
band. This reason, to say the least of it, 
is far-fetched and fantastical. What would 
be thought, for instance, of some pious 
Jewish lady who should publish a violent 
diatribe against Abraham and his wife and 
half-sister Sarah, on the supposed ground 
that such a villification would be now 
gratifying to the heaven-ascended spirit of 
that patriarch ? 

1X. Mrs. Stowe steadfastly adheres to 
the opinion that, when Lady Byron’s 
papers shall finally see the light (if they 
ever shall), they will triumphantly prove 
the fact of incest. It is unfortunate for 
this opinion that, since it was promul- 
gated, Lord Wentworth, the grandson of 
Lady Byron, and the custodian of her 
pape’s, has published a card, in which he 
says that they “ do not contain any accusa- 
tion of so grave a nature as that which 
Mrs. Stowe asserts was told her’; and he 
adds: “I can not allow that Mrs. Stowe’s 
statement is substantially correct.” 

X. Mrs. Stowe says: “Men of the 
press, I have done you one act of justice— 
of all your bitter articles I have read not 
one. . . « Now, as I have done you 
this justice, will you do me the justice to 
hear me seriously and candidly?” This, 
expressed in another form, is: “ Gentlemen 
of the press, I have sense enough to pay 
no attention to what you say; but I hope 
you have sense enough to pay attention to 
what J say.” One can hardly imagine 
Lady Byron herself speaking in this vein. 
Mrs. Stowe, as the easiest covert from crit- 
ics whom she could not face, preferred to 
hide her head like the ostrich. If, on the 
contrary, she had done herself the justice 
to read and ponder the criticisms made on 
her original article, she would have been 
able to make a better defense of herself in 
her subsequent book. In answer to her 
appeal to the press, we have done her the 
honest damage of reading her book twice ; 
and we found by so doing a double reason 
of regret that she ever allowed hersclf to 
offer to the public so weak a statement of 
so bad a case. ; 

We will not add to these criticisms, al- 
though many others might be adduced. 
As we said in the beginning, all the reve- 
lations thus far given leave the incest more 
disproved than proved. The whole case, 
as it progresses, is like the Chinese puzzle 
of rings—each separate link, when extri- 
cated, leaving the remaining links appar- 
ently more inextricable. Although Mrs, 
Stowe calls her book “ Lady Byron Vin- 
dicated,” yet the well-nigh universal En- 
glish-speaking race now feel that it is Mrs. 
Stowe, rather than Lady Byron, who 
needs vindication. Mrs. Stowe’s ill-advised 
disclosure, in view of its stormy reception 
by two nations, has inflicted a wound not 
only upon her reputation, but upon her 
happiness. So, even though she has 
judged others too harshly, let her not be 
judged too harshly herself. We.repeat our 
unsheken conviction that Mrs. Stowe is a 
woman of too pure a mind, too just a pur- 
pose, too unselfish an ambition, too kindly 
a nature, to permit herself to do to any 
human being an intentional wrong. Her 
whole life is a sufficient vindication of the 
purity of hér motives. We resent any in- 
dictment of her integrity. Let us be 
explicitly understood, therefore, that in 
thus freely expressing our condemnation 
of her argument we desire to cast no 
opprobrium on her character, no shadow 
on her name. 








THE MURDER OF PRINCE 
PIERRE BONAPARTE, 


_ “Listen, Prince,” said the Duc d’Au- 
male, in that famous letter to Prince 
Napoleon which created such a sensation 
in Europe a few years ago; “ the only time 
when we can believe the word of a Bona- 
parte is when he promises murder.” It 
would seem as if Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
had resolved to furnish with his own 
hand a new and vivid illustration of the 
family tendency which the exiled Orleans 
so bitterly described. The deed com- 
mitted in France last week is one which, 
horrible in itself, may be profoundly mo- 
mentous in its consequences. A Bona- 
parte, a cousin of the Emperor, has mur- 
dered a citizen ; that is the naked, startling 
truth of the story which astonished all the 
world last week. 

Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, sen of 
Lucien, is a man whose eccentric, wild 
career would be remarkable even 
among Bonapartes. He seems to 
have combined some of the savage 
selfishness of the great Napoleon with 
a good deal of the hot-headed rattle- 
pate love of adventure which belonged to 
Jerome, King of Westphalia. Like Burns’s 
hero, he has “lived a life of sturt and 
strife.’ Wherever fighting was to be done, 
he appears to have been eager to offer his 
services. General Cluseret, we perceive, 
accuses him of cowardice in Algeria; and 
he certainly did return to France without 
permission just before the storming of 
Zaveleta, and was deprived of his military 
rank accordingly. But we do not believe 
in the cowardice of Bonapartes, despite 
Walter Scott’s imputation against the 
great emperor, and Kinglake’s charge 
against the present ruler of France, and 
the nicknames applied to Prince Napoleon. 
Pierre’s act was more probably the result 
of seme sudden pique, or crotchet, or burst 
of jealousy—one of those freaks by which 
some of the Bonapartes are always ex- 
posing themselves to public censure or 
contempt. A Bonaparte must be either a 
man of genius, a harmless blockhead, 
or # reckless madcap; he never 
can be a reasonable man ef sound 
ordinary ability. Certainly, Pierre Bona- 
parte put himself in the way of some des- 
perate fighting more than once during his 
wild career, and behaved himself as if he 
relished it highly. His youth was stermy, 
in the French sense of the word—which 
means much more than common and 
ephemeral dissipation; and his manhood 
was far from sedate. He has now left his 
prime* behind him, has seen middle 
go by ;and he finds himself branded as a 
treacherous assassin. The affair arose 
indirectly qui of the attacks made by 





one of their colleagues. The Prince began |* 


M 





ma to the Bonaparte family? For Roch- 
fort the murder was one of the grand- 
est things that could possibly have 
happened ; and he has reveled in it to the 
uttermost. The excitement in Paris was 
overwhelming, and the city had to be liter- 
ally turned into an encampment of troops 
to avert the danger of a tumultuous upris- 
ing of the populace. Even still, now that 
the fierceness of the sudden excitement 
has greatly abated, the crisis is one un- 
doubtedly fraught with serious danger 
to the Empire. Crimes such as this have 
an illogical but very natural tendency to 
hasten the downfall of a shaky dynasty. 
The murder of the Duchesse de Praslin 
helped to overthrow the Orleans house; the 
mere scandal about the diamond necklace 
had its share in precipitating the ruin of 
Louis the Sixteenth. The Emperor Louis 
Napoleon is not believed to care much 
about Pierre Bonaparte, or any of that 
branch of the family; and he:would prob- 
ably, so far as his own personal feelings 
are concerned, sacrifice his cousin as cheer- 
fully as Artemus Ward oijered to sacrifice 
all his wife’s able-bodied relations. 
But the political dangers involved 
in an event which brands a Bona- 
parte just now as the murderer of a 
French citizen is not to be estimated by 
any reference to the private sentiments of 
the Emperor. One prediction we venture 
to make—there will be no attempt on the 
part of the sovereign to withdraw his 
cousin from the regular operation of pub- 
lic justice. Considering that Emile Olli- 
vier is now at the head of affairs, we 
rather expect to see a somewhat ostenta- 
tious parade of stern resolve to let the law 
take its ordinary course. Of the two dan- 
gers, this is certainly the lesser; and it is 
not impossible that Ollivier and his master 
may contrive even to extract political cap- 
ital and popularity out of Pierre Bonaparte’s 
“rash and bloody deed.” The Prince is 
entitled to no “imperial” privileges, and 
is not now even a member of either of the 
legislative chambers. He has, therefore, 
to be tried like any common murderer, or 
not tried at all. It may be that Pierre 
Bonaparte’s deed will prove, as Sir George 
Lewis, the English statesman, so prophet- 
ically declared the attack on Charles Sum- 
ner by Preston Brooks to be, the first blow 
in a civil war. But the Emperor is still 
the commander of the twenty legions, and 
he has the theatrical craft of Emile Olli- 
vier to help him; and the present appear- 
ances seem to indicate that the worst of 
the crisis has passed away. One thing, 
however, is certain: Pierre Bonaparte’s 
pistol-ball, in slaying Victor Noir, has 
given new life to Henri Rochefort. 


Gilitorial Botes. 


Tae Liberal Christian should remember 
that it does not help either a good ora bad 
cause to get angry and call hard names. The 
clerical editors of that paper know right well 
—some of them, doubtless, from personal 
experience—that the reports of speeches and 
sermons in our daily journals, when not ver- 
batim, are wholly unreliable, especially in 
times of popular excitement. We certainly 
wish to deal with them in all candor; but to 
suppose them ignorant of a fact so notorious 
as fhis wonld be far from complimentary. 
We would net set down aught in malice 
against them; but, really, we can’t help think- 
ing that when, without taking a moment’s 
time for investigation or inquiry, they attrib- 
uted to Mr. Frothingham (a man personally 
known.to them all for the purity of his life 
and the nobleness of his alms) the demoraliz- 
ingand disgusting sentiments desoribed in the 
words ‘‘free love,” upon no better evidence 
than a bungling Bohemian newspaper report 
of asermon, they allowed themselves to do 
an act so unbrotherly, that it is difficult to 
account for it without suspecting the pres- 
ence of an unfriendly motive. If, instead of 
Mr. Frothingbam, it had been some eminent 
conservative minister whose sermon was thus 
misrepresented, we believe the Liberal Chris- 
tian, instead of “eagerly” assuming the 
truth of the report, would have promptly 
stigmatized it as a slander. In the face of its 
positive declaration to the contrary, we insist 
that in its very first article, ‘‘ Marriage—what 
is it?’ it did pointedly allude to Mr. 
Frothingham, intimating that, in doing 
what we venture to say either of the cleri- 
cal editors would have done if asked, he 
‘‘ trailed in the dust’? his ‘‘sacred office.” 
Still further, in the face of its vehement de- 
nial, we must reiterate the affirmation that 
the Liberal Christian, in the same article, in- 
stead of weighing and sifting conflicting re- 
ports, carelessly reiterated the scandals of 
the sensational press, saying in so many 
words that Mrs. Richardson “forsook the 
marked path of duty for the sophistry of free 
affection.” In attacking Mr. Frothingham 
it cunningly entrenched itself behind the 
name of the Tribune; but in considering 








Christian woman of its own faith, it turned 
its back upon that paper, “the High charac- 
ter of which seemed a guaranty of correct- 
ness,” and followed the lead of the journals 
that gave up their columns day after day to 
the circulation of unmitigated scandal. We 
are assured that ene of the editors was re- 
monstrated with, kindly and respectfully, on 
this account; but the slander was virtually 
repeated the following week. In so far as 
the Liberal Christian, by its late, change of 
editors, may be supposed to have made an 
advance toward sound doctrine are we de- 
sirous that its course should do credit to its 
new position. When it seeks to demolish the 
citadel of heresy by the weapons of truth it 
bas our sympathy; but when, forgetting the 
claims of human brotherhood, it attempts to 
set the dogs on the heretics themselves, we 
must cRy shame ! 

....- About two years ago, we gave the first 
account that ever appeared in America of Miss 
Marwedel, at that time principal of the School 
of Industry for Girls at Hamburg, Germany, 
and author of an admirable treatise in German 
entitled “‘Why we want Co-operative Indus- 
trial Schools.”” Gince that time Mise Mar- 
wedel has been induced to come to this coun- 
try, to assist in promoting a higher order of 
industrial education among women here, unit- 
ing with that aim the largest practicable in- 
tellectual culture. The precise shape which 
Miss Warwedel’s American seheme bas taken 
is that of what is called a “Horticultural 
School for Girls.’ The Hon. Ezra Cornell, 
the founder of the already famous university 
which bears his name, has generously granted 
land for the purpose at Ithaca; and President 
White has offered free access to the univer- 
sity lectures for her pupils. The school is to 
be a co-operative institution, and its object 


Age | will be to give an industrial as well as a liter- 


ary education. Though its instruction will 
ultimately be extended to other branches of 
wark, it firat efforts will be in the culture of ' 





fruits, flowers, and vegetables, the collect- 
ing of seeds for the market, preserv- 
ing fruits, and possibly the keeping of 
bees. On the literary sido of the scheme 
the course of instruction will include botany, 
the propagation of plants, agricultural chem- 
istry and economy, hygiene, practical draw- 
ing, one or more foreign languages, singing, 
and whatever of technical knowledge may be 
rendered necessary in order to carry on the 
industries undertaken. A residence of two or 
three years will be necessary to secure a di- 
ploma. Miss Marwedel is very distinct and 
emphatic in her opposition to charitable in- 
stitutions for. education; believing that such 
institutions ‘‘demoralize whenever they are 
resorted to, while co-operative labor elevates 
work and the individuals who engage in it.’’ 
Among the distinguished persons interested 
in Miss Marwedel’s plan, besides the two 
above -mentioned, are Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
Horace Greeley, Carl Schurz, Miss E, P, Pea- 
body, Mrs. Severance, James Freeman Clarke, 
Marcus Spring, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Samuel 
May, Mrs. Horace Mann, and A. M. Powell. 
Shares in the institution are $5 each, and may 
be procured by sending the money to Andrew 
8. Fuller, editor of Hearth and Home, 37 Park 
Row, N. Y. It is estimated that about $15,000 
will be needed as a capital for the enterprise ; 
and it is hoped that the friends of an improved 
practical education for women in all parts of 
the country will aid this noble plan by taking 
shares, 


.... Very general curiosity will be excited 
by the announcement that the largest univer- 
sity in America, has decided to open its 
privileges to all properiy-qualified persons, 
without reference to sex. We feel confident 
that, by this act, Michigan University has 
the start of Cornell by only a few months, 
and of Yale and Harvard by only a few years ; 
and that in fifteen years Americans will 
simply wonder at the crudeness of former 
generations in ever limiting the membership 
of the most venerable literary institutions to 
one sex. Meantime, many persons will 
anxiously inquire what will be the immediate 
effects upon Michigan University of its re- 
cent act of justice, and especially what ar- 
rangements will be made there for the re- 
ception of young women as students. Up- 
onthe latter point we are enabled to state 
that no special arrangements are needed. 
The students of that university reside where 
they please in Ann Arbor, and go to the‘uni- 
versity merely at such hours as their 
lectures and recitations require. The stand- 
ard of scholastic requirement is so high, even 
for admission, that not many women will be 
ready to enter there at present; but those 
who do so will have simply to secure for 


themselves an appropriate residence in 
private families, where they will 
prosecute their studies, and from 


which they will walk out to the uni- 
versity at particular hours of the day, just as 
other ladies walk out to the post-office and 
the shops. Ofcourse, at Yale and Harvard, 
where the students chiefly room in the col- 
lege buildings, and where consequently the 
little world of the college community is more 
isolated from general society, and has certain 
inherited and inveterate customs which in- 
variably grow up where one sex lives by itself, 
the opportunity for the experiment is less 
favorable. But at Ann Arbor the students 
are not a segregated mass of masculinity, 
more or less barbarized by isolation. They 
do not live in literary barracks, but in normal 
human society of men and women and chil- 
dren; and in reality it will make but little 
change in their present habits to have ladies 
sitting in the same lecture-rooms with them. 
As to the effects on the scholarship of the 
university, only good results can be expected. 
The presence of the two sexes in the recita- 
tions and lectures will stimulate the pride 
and the ambition of both; while the possible 
danger of an excessive number of young 
women applying for the ‘special courses’’ 
in the university will, we are informed, lead 
to an early abolition of those courses, which 
are no longer needed, and are a rock of offense 
to high scholarship. 


.... What traveler who ever visted London 
does not feel a pang of regret for the destruc- 
tion by fire of the famous Star and Garter 
Hotel, at Richmond? A dinner at the Star 
and Garter was as necessary a part of a visit 
to London lately as an inspection of the 
Thames Tunnel used to be in the days of our 
fathers. The Star and Garter looked out 
upon the loveliest landscape, furnished the 
most delicious dinners, and charged the high- 
est prices known to any British hostelry. 
What region on the earth, what Vale of Tempe 
or Arcadian grove, shows a more exquisite 
sylvan scene than that on which the Star and 
Garter looked down, with the Thames, there 
really a silver stream, pure and bright as 
when Pope lived on its banks, winding 
among the greenest meadows, the most glori- 
ous trees, the fairest flowers in England? 
Every scene, every spot around—in Rich- 
mond Park, where the dappled deer are feed- 
ing, along the Twickenham shore, by pleasant 
Kew—everywhere, is classic, grand, haunted 
by the memories and the songs of poets, 
made familiar over the earth by the 
pencils of painters. The Star and Garter 
itself has figured in more novels, comedies, 
sketches, and so forth than the Tower of Lon- 
don or the Temple Gardens. The very au- 
dacity of its astounding prices seems to have 
a wild fascination about it for reckless pleas- 
ure-seekers. To go boldly in for a banquet 
there must have seemed a sort of voluptuous 
waste of treasure like that which a Cleopatra 
enjoyed by dissolving some precious pearl in 
her wine-cup. How many Americans might 
be found of a summer evening in those ex- 
pensive Armida Gardens! Well, a new Star 
and Garter will doubtless soon arise, (we 
dare not, and beg to say that we distinctly 
do not, make any comparison involving the 
resuscitation of the Phenix), with tables as 
well set, gardens as pleasant, and bills as 
long. But we cannot allow the old institu- 
tion to?‘ go up in fire,” as Carlyle would say, 
without tendering to it, to quote Carlyle 


‘again, “our tragic farewell.” 


...A very important contribution to the 
literature of political philosophy may be ex- 
pected to appear next month, or the month 
after. The number of those who plunge into 
politics in America, and who talk about poli- 
tics, is immense; but of those who devote a 
life-time to the study of the philosophy of 
politics there are so few that the addition of 
even one to the number is an event to be 
chronicled and to be exulted over. We now 
refer to Mr. Elisha Mulford, of Montrose, Pa., 


most gone, who has devoted the leisure of 
many years to the elaboration of a treatise on 
the fundamental principles of human society, 
the doctrine of rights, of political freedom, 
of representation, etc. One very important 
chapter of the book, in the present attitude 
of our political experience, is the one on the 
relation of the civil and the international 


| state—a topic which is big with future dis- 
what it should say of Mrs. Richardson, a [ 


cord and perplexity to us. On the appear- 
ance of the book we shall lay before our 
readers a more particular account of it; but 


thoroughly American, and has throughont an 
immediate reference to our politics, and no 
regard for what has been sarcastically called 
“exotic models.” Concerning Mr. Mulford 
personally we do not know that it is import- 
ant that anything more be said; but, as some 
rather erroneous and quizzical allusions have 
been launched at him by a literary journal of. 
high repute, we will merely state that Mr. 
Mulford graduated at Yale in the class of 
1855, that he studied metaphysics and the- 
ology for a time at Andover, and that nearly 
the whole of his life since his graduation has 
been passed in literary and philosophical pur- 
suits. Miss Martineau mentions the fact that 
Henry Hallam, when a student at Oxford, 
was always called “Doctor”; an incident 
which will recall to all Yale men of 15 years 
ago that the unusual literary attainments of 
the author of this forthcoming political treat- 
ise were even there recognized by his fellow- 
students, who invariably called bim “Doctor 
Mulford.” We shall be greatly surprised #f 
the world does not get from the “Doctor” a 
book worth having. Sa 
.-»-Harvard University has taken a wise 
and spirited step by establishing a system of 
“ University Courses of Instruction” in vari- 
ous branehes of philosophy, science, and 
modern literatare. These courses are intend- 
ed for ‘‘ graduates of colleges, teachers, and 
other competent adults”; and we are giad to 
be able to say that the competent adults may 
be women as well as men. No examination 
is needed for sdmission to these courses, but 
at the end of cach course there will be an ex- 
amination, attendance at which js however to 
be voluntary. The fee chasged for egch 
course, or half-ceurse, is very moderate—$10 
a term for the full course, $5 for the balf- 





course. The programme of lectures, al- 
though not xet quite complete, seems rich in 


ment. Harvard really aims at the accom- 


of the great universities of the European 
Continent. These are not merely large 


gates; but seats and capitals of education, 
great marte and exchanges of learning, which 


knowledge and whose ambition it is to study. 


of expansion is the begianing of a great work. 


the new state house, Dea. Carpenter says: 


ings ‘A. P. RB. 249,’ the Fl of 
Rock, the year when the 

first Con, — church in this d, 
what would 


edifices which are the common property o 


fensive inscriptions.” 


merit rather than a misfortune. 


due season. 


evenings, as they pass from place to place. 


on “The Study of Literary 


not very familiar] 


least—Mr, Austin Phelps.” 


Phelps is one of the most cultured critics o: 
English style as well as most thorough schol. 


possesses. 


our fellow-citizens of African descent. The 
name is felicitous, the sheet large and hand- 
some, and, under the editorship of J. Sella 
Martin, assisted by Frederick Douglass as 
corresponding editor, it cannot fail to take 
creditable rank among the weekly papers of 
the country. While making its appeal for 
support to the colored people especially, it 
ought also tobe widely read by the white 
friends of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 


«Association Monthly is the name of 8 
new journal intended to be the exponent of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and British Provinces, 
published in pursuance of the instruction of 
the convention of,those associations which 
met last summer in Portland. Its aim is to. 
furnish the best kind of reading for young 
men and women. Mr. R. C. Morse is the 
editor, and we doubt not he will make it 
worthy of the widest circulation. 





Pexsoual, 





Methodist Recorder an extract from The Radi- 
cal on Prayer and the Sabbath, appending, as 
preliminary to his answer thereto, the follow- 
ing paragraph : 


“We quote the above from Tus Inps- 


PENDENT. The editor of that sheet gives the 
same without note or comment, without a 
word of caution ora su tion te counter- 
act the evil influence which such J is 
certain to exert upon multitudes of minds.’’ 
Dr. Mahan seems to be the victim of a chron- 
ic inability to tell the truth honestly and 
squarely about THe INDEPENDENT. [If he 
had stated the simple fact that the extract in 
question appeared in our department of 
“Current Religious Views,” where the 
champions of every form of religious 
truth and error, whether Jew or Gentile, 
Catholic or Protestant, are allowed io speak, 
from time to time, for the information 
of our readers, without note or comment, 
he could not have made the impression which 
the above paragraph was intended to convey; 


a retired literary student of a class now al- |‘End so the fact was suppressed, and a Hteral 


truth made to have all the effect ofa lie. Dr. 
Mahan is an old man; but he has not lived 
long enough, it seems, te learn that trickery 
of this sort is not the less, but rather the more, 
base for being employed in the name and in 
the service of religion. It may suit the views 
of some editors to treat their readers as mere 
children, who cannot be trusted to read aline 
in opposition to their own cherished faith; 
but we choose fo regard ours as sensible men 
and women, who wish to be acquainted with 
every phase of modern religious thought, and 


it will now suffice to say that -the work is |‘who are able to discriminate between vital 


truth and dangerous error. Our department 
of ‘Current Religious Views” is, we are glad 
to say, very popular among all classes of our 
readers, orthodox as well as heterodox. 


...-Our readers will remember the fearful 
railroad slaughter on the Long Island Rail- 
road, last summer, in which, among several 
who-perished, were three valued members of 
one family, whose bodies were fearfully man- 
gled—Mr. Rushmore, president of the Atlan- 
tic Bank, of Brooklyn; his sister, Mrs. Pray; 
and-her son, Dr. Orestes M. Pray. The latter 
left a young wife, in her sick-bed, with her 
first child, only a few days old. A few weeks 
since, Mr. Pray, the bereaved husband and 
father, yielded up his life to a broken heart. 
And now the stricken widow is gone. Mrs. 
Margaret L. Pray was the eldest danghter of 
Rev. Edward A. La’ D.D., of Marble- 
head, Mass. ; and his wife, who was Margaret 
Woods, daughter of the eminent Dr. Leonard 
Woods, of Andover Seminary. She went to 
Germany for the sake of completing her edu- 
cation, and there became engaged to Dr. 
Pray, who was pursuing the same object. 
‘They were married soon after her return 
home, and she became the center of a de- 
lightfal circle of friends in her new home. 
The dreadful blow of last summer was too 
much forker. She never gained her strength, 
and finally succumbed to consumption on 
Tuesday, January 11th, in the 28th year of her 
age. » Her closing days were fall of Christian 
peace; and she rejoiced both in the present 
experience of a Saviour’s love and in the 
calm assurance of seeing his face, with that of 
husband and friends who had gone before. It 
was more than peace—it was joy unspeakable 
and fali of glory. 

...-Hardly a name in the whole United 








States fa more odious or ill-savored among 


promise. The great principle, however, in- 
volved in this wise and liberal expansion of 
the sphere of a somewhat conservative uni- 
versity is the important and momenteus con- 
sideration suggested by this new arrange- 


plishment of a work like that done by some 
schools, enclosed as it were within walls and 


invite and draw around them all who deal in 


Harvard is striving to make herself an insti- 
tution of a similar kind; and this first move 


....Dea. Philo Carpenter, of Chicago, has 
followed up in a letter to the Chicago Tribune 
the protest of President Blanchard against 
allowing the Masonic fraternity the privilege 
of advertising their organization on the cor- 
ner-stones of public buildings. A petition is 
now before the Constitutional Convention of 
Illinois forbidding any organization this priv- | 
ilege. Referring to the Masonic insignia, and 
the date ‘‘ A. L. 5868” on the corner-stone of 


“What right bas that one association 
among all the rest to come forward and arro- 
gently put its inscription upon our public 

uildings, built by a tax upon the mass of the 
a Suppose my own denomination, the 

ongregational, should come forward and as- 
sume the right to inscribe upon public build- 
Plymouth 
grims set up the 


other denominations, all citi- 
zens, say? Suppose the Mormons, or the 
Baptists, or Catholics, should secure an invi- 
tation to put their peculiar emblems upon the 


the people? You know that there would be 
such an outcry as would soon displace the of- 


....S8ome of our contemporaries speak of the 
comparatively small size of their sheets as a 
Without 
wishing to disturb their self-complacency, we 
may be pardoned for saying that small fam- 
ilies do not need so large a table nor so great 
@ variety of food as large ones. Our neigh- 
bors will find this out when, instead of 50,- 
000 readers, they have to cater for the wants 
of 500,000, including eight or ten thousand 
clergymen, and the most active, wide-awake 
people of every religious denomination ; and 
when, in consequence of their large circula- 
tion, the whole business world crowds their 
columns with advertisements. For our own 
part, we confess toa liking fora large and 
constantly-increasing family, and that we are 
never happier than when sitting at the head 
of our large table and dispensing to each one 
of the great multitude his portion of meat in 


....The campaign for woman’s suffrage in 
Vermont is likely to be a very active one. 
Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Stone, Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, and others will 
take part therein; and the Hutchinson 
Family, who have closed their engagement 
with the Boston Lecture Bureau, and who 
since they first made their appearance as 
vocalists have given upward of 9,000 con- 
certs, singing the songs of freedom, temper- 
ance, and brotherhood all over the land, are 
also bound for the Green Mountain State, with 
the intention of giving their aid to the good 
cause ai the larger and more important con- 
ventions. They will also hold temperance 
meetings, for music and speaking, on Sunday 


...-The Tribune nodded like Homer the 
other day, when, in commenting on the list 
of lecturers before the students of Harvard 
University, it finished its account by saying: 


“The most difficult theme perhaps in the 
list, and that requiring the maturest culture, 
Models and on 
English Style,” is assigned to a gentleman not 
a graduate of the college, and whose name is 
known, in literatuse at 


The overseers of Harvard University cer- 
tainly deserve no great credit for being better 
informed than the Tribune that Professor 


ars of English literature which our country 


..-.We welcome the appearance of a new 
journal, The New Era, which comes to us 
from Washington, and has for its object the 
vindication of the rights and the promotion 
of the moral and intellectual development of. 


oyal people than that of Jesse D. Bright, 
once a U. 8. senator from Indiana, and now 
a member of the Kentucky legislature. He 
illustrated bis meanness the other day in a 
very characteristic way. A bill was intro- 
duced in the Kentucky legislature to charter 
@ benevolent association, to be known as the 
Abraham Lincoln Lodge No. 6 of Covington, 
when Bright sprang to-his feet with a motion 
that the bill be referred back to the commit- 
tee, with instructions to change the name, as 
he could vote for no chartered corporation 
bearing that title. The time will come 
when, even in Kentucky, the name of Lincoln 
will be honored, and that of Bright execrated. 


Aew York and Vicinity, 








going so far as to tell about his previous indis- 
iis stories, as the Sux stated, on the authority 
of Mr. Orange Judd. But Mr. Cooke came sud- 
denly back of his own accord, giving the girl’s 
parents information where to find her, and 
Philadelphia and left her there immediately, 
so that she returned as pure as he took her. 


f 


shut up in the station-house for the night. 
Mr. Orange Judd writes to the World that he 
informed its reporter that Mr. Cooke’s life in 


the only charge ever hinted against him 


weakness has brought it upon herself. 


rageous frauds has, of course, been put in use; 


ished. 


f | artificial supports which they need. It was 


similar dispensary. 


Tus local sensation of the week, well 
worked up by those papers which suffer a 
delirium of horrors over every fancied stain 
on clerical purity, has been the escapade of 
Rey. Horace Cooke, pastor of a Methodist 
church in this city, with a young lady of 16— 
his parishioner. For two days the parties 
were missing, and columns of space were 
devoted to the matter—the New York World 


cretions at Flushing and Mamaroneck, basing 


assuring them that he took her to a hotel in 


It seems that he has suffered greatly from a 
neuralgic affection, and his nervous system 
has been further weakened from too frequent 
ause of laudanum and chloroform. Before 
reaching Philadelphia, he awoke to the crim- 
inality of the conduct of which they were 
guilty, and repaired ‘it as far as he could. 
He was almost crazed by the stories and com- 
ments of the World; and the first that the 
public heard of him was his excited attack on 
the editor of that paper, for which he was 


Flushing was entirely irreproachable; and that 


there was proved to be utterly without found- 
ation. Mr. Cooke’s returning spasm of con- 
science has proved very unfortunate for the 
dirty sensationalists, and gives a lesson to 
them which we fear they have not the con- 
science tolearn. But the saddest part is the 
ruin of Mr. Cooke’s prospects for farther 
usefulness and the social retirement to which 
the silly girl will be driven. The man’s pas- 
sions, or opium, or chloroform has brought 
disgrace upon his religion; and the girl’s 


«»..The public mind has been on the tip- 
toe of expectation for the past week, looking 
for the prompt action of the Brooklyn courts 
in relation to the great election frauds of last 
November. The district attorney, Mr. Mor- 
ris, and the grand jury have done their duty; 
but the moment the case came before the 
Democratic judge of the Oyer and Terminer 
there was apause. Every obstacle that could 
be devised to obstruct the trials of the in- 
dicted officials who perpetrated the out- 


and there is a prospect of the causes going 
over to April. In the case of one of the in- 
dicted persons, Mr. Hart, the district attor- 
ney on Monday entered a nol. pros., being 
satisfied that he had performed his duty faith- 
fully as a canvasser. It will bean outrage if 
the “‘law’s delay” shall permit the real of- 
fenders in these scandalous suits to go unpun- 


....The New York Orthopedic Dispensary, 
one of the truest charities of the city, took 
occasion of its annual meeting of trustees 
last week to gather fora social party about 
100 of ita patiente—nearly all children, a 
large number of whom are gratuitously at- 
tended by physicians skilled in diseases of 
the spine and bip, and provided with the 


a real Christmas treat, and abundant presents 
were distributed. There are now 213 patients 
under treatment, most of them for diseases 
of the spine ; and we have seen enough of the 
good results which have followed from the 
treatment of Drs. Taylor and Vermilye, the 
efficient surgeons in charge, to wish that 
weak-backed politicians could be sent to a 


their own spirit incompatible with “the spirit 
which gives lifeand vigor to the modern 
world”; also that, if the principles of the 
Syllabus are converted into decrees, it would 
at once lead to a separation between church 
and state throughout Europe. Mr. Ripley 
says that the general of the order of the 
Jesuits is at heart opposed to the policy of 
his brethren. 


++..The Pope has published a bull regulat 
ing the penalties of excommunication. It 
was prepared with the utmost secrecy, and 
not seen by the members of the Council be- 
fore its publication. Among those subject to 
the major excommunication, ipso facto, and 
to whom absolution can be given only by him 
except in articulo mortis, are all heretics, all 
who read books condemned by the Holy See, 
all who “directly or indirectly” compel lay 
judges to bring ecclesiastics before their tri- 
bunals. He fulminates against the radical 
principles of civilization, and assails, above 
all others, the principle of toleration. He 
declares excommunicate those who give 
burial to heretics, those who offend or in- 
timidate the inquisitors, denouncers, wit- 
nesses, and other ministers of the Holy Of- 
fice, and hosts of others. The bull has fallen 
like a thunderbolt on the assembled prelates, 
most of whom find that by its sentences it, 
tpso facto, excommunicates the governments 
of the countries to which they belong. 


«.-.The advocates of Papal infallibility have 
circulated a petition among the bishops of the 
Council in favor of that dogma. Over 300 
fathers bave refused to sign it, and the op- 
posers of the project intend to get up a 
counter petition. But the London Tablet 
(Catholic) says the majority in favor of the 
plan will beenormous. A commission of the 
Council has been appointed for the purpose 
of receiving, and, if thought best, presenting 
to the Council any proposition that shall be 
made byits members. This isa very import- 
ant commission; and the fact that it is com- 
posed of such men as Antonelli, Manning, and 
Deschamp is regarded as proof that nothing 
will be presented against the Pope’s wishes, 
especially as he has the power to veto any 
proposition which they might wish, if less 
subservient to the Pope’s infallibity, to pre- 
sent. 


«..-The Universal Israclitish Alliance is 
preparing to send a large number of poor 
Russian Jews to this country. The American 
Jews protest against the plan as most unwise. 
A German paper, the Jsraelit, says Polish Jews 
have no wish to emigrate, as they fear their 
children will lose their religion, since ‘‘in 
America there is no Arud [that is, no cities 
which are enclosed by wires, and by that con- 
stituted a city in the Jewish legal sense]; no 
Miqveh [an establishment for taking the rit- 
ual bath]; no Beth hammidrash [no institu- 
tion where they receive regular instruction 
in the Talmud, and where men spend all day 
in studying it]; no Shechitah [no regular su- 
pervision of those who are appointed to kill 
animals according to the ritual eode]; no 
regular observance of the Sabbath and holi- 
days.” 


«eeeThe $50,000 which are reported as the 
sum which the Presbyterians of Kansas had 
determined to raise in order to make an act- 
ual college out of Highland University is just 
the amount which they expect to raise and 
have nearly secured in Highland and vicinity. 
They have put their figures for the entire 
amount which they wish to raise soon at 
$500,000, and they design to make it an act 
ual university, ‘“‘modern in character, ex- 
tending its privileges to both sexes and to all 
colors and nationalities.” Religious public 
sentiment has certainly changed when we see 
Presbyterians proposing to do with eclat for 
Highland University what Congregationalista 
could not be persuaded to do for Oberlin 30 
years ago. 

+--+. The Colonization Society held meetings 
some time ago in Providence ; and the Epis- 
copal churches supported them heartily, 
Bishop Clark declaring that “‘two races can- 
not live together permanently on the same 
soil, for one must absorb the other or be ab- 
sorbed.”” The colored people there were 
indignant, and came to present their case to 
the Methodist “ preachers’ meeting,” which 
passed resolutions to the effect that they 
sympathized with the desire of their colored 
brethren to remain in the land of their birth, 
and recommending the Methodist churches 
to withhold contributions from the Coloniza- 
tion Society. ; 


...-On a larger scale Henry Ward Beecher 
has followed the example set by Rev. Arthur 
Mitchell, of Chicago, who lately refused an 
offered addition of $1,000 to his salary, tell- 
ing his people to devote it to furnishing 
cheaper sittings to those who are kept from 
the sanctuary on the score of deaf pew-rents. 
Mr. Beecher’s society voted last week to in- 
crease his salary from $12,500 to $20,000. This 
he*declined last Sabbath, promising at the 
weekly meeting to present his reasons in writ- 
ing. It is presumed that his plan will be tohave 
the sum distributed to differert benevolent 
objects. There is still a debt of several thou- 
sand dollars resting on the society. 


-... Thatsterling Radical, Jackson 8. Shultz, 
was elected president of the Union League 
Club of this city last week, succeeding Hon. 


Rev. Asa Manan, D.D., sends to The 


John Jay, minister to Austria. The election 
of such a man to the highest office in the 
Club affords gratifying evidence that the as- 
sociation which did so much for the country 
in the dark hours of the Rebellion will “ take 
no step backward,’’ but lead the van in the 
great army of political progress and reform. 
...A union temperance meeting is to be 
held next Sunday evening at the Cooper In- 
stitute. Horace Greeley will preside, the 
Hutchinson Family will sing, Wm. H. Bur- 
leigh will read a poem, and the Rev. Mr. Een- 
drick and John W. Hutchinson will speak. 
Free tickets may be had at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Tos Mormon reform party is growing 
bolder and bolder. It is fighting Mormonism 
with its own weapons. At the public meet- 
ings Messrs. Harrisen and Godbe and others 
have severely attacked the authority of 
Brigham Young, and especially his claiming 
that every inspiration that criticizes his teach- 
ings is from Satan. This, they say, would 
make it impossible even for God to reprove 
his conduct, if he should fall into error. < Ac- 
cordingly, they have received, they say, 
counter revelations from Joseph Smith, 
whose spirit it was impossible to mistake ; 
and also from the Apostle James, and from 
Jesus Christ himself. These revelations, of 
course, uphold them in their position of re- 
bellion against Brigham Young. The fact 
that their own paper, the Mormon Tribune, 
in its report of the meeting in which these 
revelations were promulgated, hints at them 
only inthe blindest and most general way, 
makes it almost seem as if they had not the 
most complete faith in their own claims of 
supernatural direction. 


-..-The Christian Intelligencer epitomizes 
an article by Dr. Christopher Cushing in the 
Congregational Quarterly, giving some statis- 
tics of the “way of the Spirit” in his 
church during a pastorate of 20 years. He 
has kept a record of the religious experience 
of 380 converts; of whom 193 had both pa- 
rents professing Christians, 117 the mother 
only and 11 the father only a of the 


----Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, the presia- 
ing Episcopal bishop in this country, writes 
to the Hartford Churchman in defense of the 
provincial system, which the increasing num- 
ber of Episcopal dioceses seems to require. He 
suggests 7 provinces, of which the Eastern 
should include 11 dioceses—those of New En- 
gland and New York. He suggests that these 
provinces should appoint the members of the 
national federate council, which should have 
the last lawmaking power and should meet 
once in ten years, and should then send its 
representatives te a patriarchal council, to 
meet also decennially at Lambeth. 


eee 4 writer in the Zzaminer neatly parries 
the charge of narrowness made against those 
Baptists who dreaded that proposition would 
be made for a union sacramental season at the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New 
York, by confessing his willingness to have 
the matter proposed, if there shall also be a 
broad-minded interchange of pulpite. He 
says: “‘ITam passionately fond‘of Christian 
union and brotherly love, and I do so much 
long to hear Spurgeon in Trinity, Punshon 
at St. Albans, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Dr. Kendrick’s meeting-house.” 


....The Methodist papers are still discuss- 
ing the irregularities in their Book Concern. 
A summary of the report of a sub-committee 
is given by the Methodist, from which we learn 
that there was great laxness in conducting 
the business of the bindery, there being no 
system of checks by which it could be told 
whether bills presented actually represented 
goods received, and since December Ist, 
1867, there were $20,000 worth of skins not 
accounted for. The paper manufacturers say 
they would have provided for from ene 
to three centa a pound ch than it was 
purchased through Mr. Porter, the favored 
agent. 

-...-Dr. Temple has been enthroned amid 
much enthusiasm as Bishop of Exeter. His 
sermon was in effect an answer to those who 
charged him with heresy. In it he fairly 
owned his acceptance of the Bible es con- 
taining a revelation from God, of supreme 
authority so far as religious questions are 
concerned. But he regards it as a question 
open to discussion how far it is to be re- 
garded as an infallible authority on questions 
of scienee or history that are quite indifferent 
in their religious bearings. 





with a united communion service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Thayer and Rev. 
C. H. Malcom, gasters of the Congre- 
gationalist and Baptist churches, assisted by 
the two Methodist pastors in the administra- 
tion of the sacrament. The exercises were 
held in the Methodist church, and the 
ordinance was administered after the ritual of 
that denomination. 


Missouri, introduces to the public a new book, 


entitled ‘Martyrdom in Missouri.” It 
brings before the public the alleged facts in 
fe to the robbery by the Northern 





church, leaving 59 not so blessed. Only one- 
half had been baptized in infancy. The 
youngest who joined the church was 11, the 
eldest 87, the average age being 25. From 
11 to 20 years 163 joined; from 20 to 30 there 
were 142;'and the following decades respect- 
ively 38, 22, 8, 3,3, 1. There were 128 males 
and 252 females. As to the exact time of 
their conversion 272 could speak quite defi- 
nitely. The general influence of revivals ar- 
rested the attention of 96; preaching, 45; 
death of friemds, 32; labor of private Chris- 
tians, 27; prayer-meetings, 19; hearing of the 
conversion of others, 15; personal appeals ef 
the pastor, 14; Sabbath schools, 12; parental 
influences, 7. Only 71 referred to ministerial 
influence, and only 14 directly and indirectly 
to the Sabbath school. 

«...The most trustworthy reports from the 
Ccumenical Council are given in the letters 
of Mr. Ripley to the Zribune. He says that 
@ part of the bishops of the United States 
and of Ireland and Italy sustain the liberal 
policy ef Mgr. Dupanloup, the archbishops 
of Paris, Rheims, and Avignon, the Austrian 
prelates, and the bishops of Bohemia and 
Hungary. The answer of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to the letter of Prince Hohenlohe, of 
Bavaria, has been published, in which the be- 
lief is expressed that the assembled fathers 





property belonging to the Southern Method- 
iste, and gives details to show that ministers 


put to death for preaching without taking 
the test oath. 


-.--Bishop Bedell of Ohio warns Pro- 


first lesson taught to these Protestant chil- 


habits imposed on them.” 


ing that the zeal of reunion has not helped 
them. During the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year the Board ef Domestic Missions has re- 


for the year are $23,064 more than then. The 
Board has felt obliged to decline to make any 
further appointments. 


--+-The suggestion of the Congregationatist 
that next year, the 250th of Congregational- 





cannot so far forget themselves as to declare | 


ism, be celebrated as a jubilee year, mects a 
{ warm response from ell quarters, 


ton have adopted a memorial to Congr 
setting forth the advantages which have ' 
sulted from the humane and peaceful policy 
dealing with the Indians adopted -by ‘ 
present Administration, notwithstanding # 
many discouragements and embarrassing |i 
itations ; and quote from addresses to Bish? 
Clarkson, of the Episcopal Church in \* 
braska, in evidence of ‘the change in ‘i 
.-..Four churches of Newport, R.I.—the | temper and feelings of the Indians in tL 
Congregationalist, Second*Baptist, and two | state under the rule of the Quakers. 

| Methodist — closed the Week of Prayer, 


cided last week, in relation to the rights? 
infidels in that state, that the laws and ins! 
tutions of the state are built on “‘the fount 
tion of reverence for Christianity”; 2” 
therefore, that any action of individuals whi? 
may tend to revile, ridicule, or blaspheme ti? | 
religion revealed in the Bible is unlawful. 1 
opinion is apropos of a decision made by}? 
in the supreme court—that’a charitable” ~~ 
..--Bishop Marvin, Southern Methodist, of | quest to an infidel society is Void. 


of the Gospel were mob imprisoned, and that Pr 
roams “ Sherman, some of the Cabinet Ministers, 


members of the Diplomatic Corps will attest 


Senate of the United States is to be sl 
from now until March 4th, 1671, by Mr. J: 
Howell, editor of the Gate City newsP?., 
published at Keokuk ; and from March 


(JAN. 20, 1870, 
Hews of the Week, 


Congress acted with more promptness q 
the question of admitting Virginia than hy © 
been anticipated last week, and finally co, 
summated the affair on Friday by a union 0 
the Conservative Republican and Democnt;, _ 
vote in favor of Mr. Bingham’s bill for t, 
unconditional restoration of Virginia, on 
ground that she had fully complied with 
the conditions exacted by Congress. 
vote was ninety-eight in the affirmatiy, 
ninety-five in the negative, more than ty 
thirds of the Republicans voting 4 
against the bill, so that it must be 
asa Democratic rather than a Repnbjj 
victory. The expectation that the bill Would 
pass the Senate on Monday, and Virginiy be : 
admitted at once, was disappointed, Tals 
Senate bill was laid on the table; and, at, 
® short discussion of the House bill, 1, 
Senate went into executive session, and then 
adjourned. Senator Edmunds proposeq y 
amendment to insert the proposition Pte 
viously incorporated in the Senate dill ig. 
regard to the imposition of a test oy 
Among the bills introduced into (y, 
gress on Monday were the following: Tou 
the promotion of American commerce, by, 
pealing the tonnage tax on American vessels. 7 
for an adjournment of Congress on thes, 
ond Tuesday in April; for the payment of, = 
year’s salary of an Associate Justice of ti; 
Supreme Court to the family of Edwin y 
Stanton, deceased, and to abolish the frank. 
ing privilege from July 1, 1870. Resolutioy 
were adopted, among others, declaring thy 
economy required that no official san 
should be increased, donating cannon’tfor, _ 
soldiers’ lot in the Chicago Cemetery, an; 
calling on the Secretary of the Navy for th; 
names of defaulting paymasters since Man; 

1, 1869, and the t of the defalcatio, 

A resolution making eight hours a day’s wo; 

for Government employés was referred. \; 
Judd addressed the House at length in 8u) 
port of his bill to regulate congression 
apportionment for the Forty-second Co; 
gress. The sum of $3,000 was appropriat: 

for the expenses of the committee engag:i 

in investigating the gold conspiracy, 








.+.-The late revolution in Hayti is aty 
end, and Salnave is a captive—or, at least, 
was at the last accounts from the island. Th, © 
successful rebels had given the British a) — 
French commanders assurance that the 
would be no bloodshed; so we presume thi { 
Salnave and the few men captured with hi, 
will save their lives. Soon after the occupy, . 
tion of Port au Prince the soldiers of Sag: 
surrounded the consulates and demanded t}; 
surrender of persons who had taken refu: 
there; but, upon the French and British wy ~ 
vessels preparing to open fire, as was thres} 
ened, the troops were withdrawn and Sage, 
hastened to tender apologies. 


....-A new movement has been made t: 
please the Catholics, by Mr. Husted, of West 
chester, who has introduced a bill into ow 
state legislature to secure religious freedon 
to convicts in the state-prisons and penite 
tiaries. It requires the wardens and offlicia: 
in charge, at reasonable times, on request i - 
convicts, to request such clergymen and rm 
ligious persons as are acceptable to atten! 
such convicts for the purpose of giving rely _ 
ious ministration. The interviews are to 
without spectators, if desired; but the of 
cers are directed to establish proper sai 
guards against the abuse of this privilege. © 


....Paris isin a state of excitement ov: | 
the proceedings of the Corps Legislatif te. — 
garding Deputy Henri Rochefort. The Chan. 
ber was crowded, and a great gathering «| 
the people about the hall increased as the ds 
bate progressed. The police were present in 
strong force. The debate opened with ; 
proposition from the “‘ Left Center” to with. 
draw the prosecution. M. Ollivier opposei 
this, and demanded a vote under a threat o! 
the resignation of the ministry. M. Roche 
fort declared the ministry had determined ti 
get rid of him as a deputy, being unabi 
otherwise to destroy him. The debate ter 
minated at 6, in a vote by which the arraigu 
ment was ordered by 226 to 34. 


++..We have very contradictory reports 
from Paraguay—or, rather, about it. Advice: 
by the way of Rio Janeiro and Lisbon are 
the effect that the war is really at an end, ant 
that Lopez is again a fugitive, According t 
this last report, he did not, it is said, retun 
to Bolivia, as was supposed; but when 1a: 
heard from was wandering with a few follow 
ers about the deserts of the Brazilian Prov’ 
inces. Advices from Paris say that Lopez i 
still in Paraguay, with anarmy of 8,000 met 
and the means to carry on the war, which i: 
by no means ended. 


«-..The prospects of the Fifteenth Ament 
ment have been brightened the past week |; 
its passage in Mississippi. The Ohio senav 
ratified the Fifteenth Amendment on Mond: 
—19 to 18—which indicates that the Cinci: 
nati Republicans elected on the reform tick: 
have decided te go with their party, and tli 
the lower house will alse ratify. The Kans 
senate ratified on Thursday, and boi 
branches of the Minnesota legislature on 1)! 
same day. It is now next to certain that th 
Amendment wil be ratified by thirty stals 
without counting in New York. 


....If we can trust to the very latest ints 
ligence from Cuba, the revolutionists hs 
stilla good deal of fighting vitality left 1 
them. It is reported from Cienfuegos thi 
Gen. Carbo (second in command to Gen. Di _ 
Rodas) has retired into that city, after havi 
been sorely beaten at Siguanea, The Cuba 
on this oceasion were 6,000 strong, under Ger 
Cavada; and, though they. suffered severe!) 
won a clear victory. This is almost too 100 
tebe true. General Cavada served in our ls 
war, under General Humphrey. 


-.--Mrs. O’Donovan' Rossa, wife of the im 
prisoned member of Parliament, last weti 
called upon Gen. Grant to obtain some actio 
of the Executive that would exert an inf 
enee upon the British Gevernment and # , 
cure the release of her husband. The Pret 
dent expressed the belief that the prisovtt 
would be released before long, but he couli 
do nothing in the matter officially ; though 


‘would refer the matter to the State Depa — 
ment, that the subject might be inform! & 





treated by our minister, Mr. Motley. 
..+-The Friends’ Social Union of Washio | 


.-..dudge Sharswood, of Pennsylvania, 4” 


....Prinee Arthur is expected in Wasbit? — 


fit, 


ton on the 23d or 24th inst. Minister Thor 

ton has made extensive arrangements to” 

Methodists the war of churches ana | ©¢ive the Prince. He has issued cards fot! 
serene. wap dinner party, to occur on Monday, the 4% 

in honor of the Prince, and it is understo! © 





ident Grant, Secretary Fish, Gent! 


ie 


....The committee appointed by Congr’? 


testant parents against sending their daugh- | to investigate the causes of the great gi! x 
ters to Catholic schools. In two cases that | panic in September last commenced theif * 
have recently come under his notice “the | quiries on Saturday, but nothing yet has b’? 
done except the examination of two Bro 
dren, by their Christian teachers in the con- | street brokers on Monday. The meininter™ 
vent, was concealment, They were taught to | of the investigation will depend upon the * 
deceive their parents both as to the religious | amination of the President’s brother-in-* { 
instructions they received and the religious | Me. Corbin, and of Mesars. Gould Bs 


.+..The mail steamer for Spain, which 14 


....The Old Schoo! Presbyterian boards arc | Havana on Saturday, took out « momor 

appealing lustily for contributions, complain- | signed by thousands of Spaniards, 

the Cortes to defer the granting of reform 

and liberties in Perto Rico until the Co 
question is settled, as, among other resso™ 

received $28,485 less than during the same | the act would be detrimental to the Spe 

months last year, though the appropriations | cause in Cuba. 


1. The vacated seat of Mr. Grimes is.” 


1871, to March 4th, 1877, by the Hon. Geo » 





G, Wright of Des Moines. 
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WOVEL, CURIOUS, AND SUBSTAN- 
TIAL. 


 gWISS CARVED GOODS. 


. ‘Ze you wish toseea display of the handi- 
Swork of the Swiss mountaineers, call at 
Swiss Manufacturing Company’s 
corner of Fourteenth street and 
niversity Place, New York. 
Here you will ficda stock of goods com- 
rising every article of furniture required 
Fe the parlor or drawing-room (made in 
Jhe most substantial manner of oak, and 
Pisborately and artistically carved after 
leasing rural designs). Alsoevery variety 
Br ere ornament, trimmings, mirror 
es, etc., etc. ; including, in short, every- 
Jhing made of wood, from a massive oaken 
jideboard to a salad fork and spoon, the 
workmanship upon which can scarcely be 
sxcelled. The above goods are of direct 
jmportation by the company, whose agent 
will be found at all times in waiting, who 
will sell his stock at a small advance upon 
post prices, and whose representations can 
be implicitly relied upon. 

Those in want of articles of the above 
flescription, both durable in make and 
most unique in design, embellishment, and 
nish, will do well to call as above. 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


One of the oldest, most respectable, and 
Most prosperous mercantile firms in this 
pity in their special line of business is 
that of J. B. Spelman & Sons, wholesale 
dealers in small wares, or Yankee notions, 

Broadway. They are favorably known 
ere and in every section of the country 
fair-minded, liberal, and honorable men. 
eir business has been steadily growing 
for a score of years, and they now rank 
among the foremost merchants of the 
tity. 
At this time of year there are thousands 
of merchants in the interior who are in 
want of their kind of goods to replenish 
their stock before coming personally to 
qmarket. All such should immediately en- 
trust their orders to this reliable firm, and 
our word for it they will have prompt and 
the best attention. See the advertisement, 
dm another column. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE COMPANY. 


Tue American and Brazilian Ice Com- 
pany invite public attention to their ad- 
vertisement inanothercolumn. A process 
has been discovered to manufacture ice on 
a large scale at a very cheap rate—much 
theaper than the usual rates of transporta- 
tion to Southern ports. It is an important 
fliscovery, and we advise capitalists to in- 
vestigate the matter at the office of the 
tompany in this city. 











A NOTABLE exception to the generla 
Auliness of the publishing trade is the pros- 
perity of the Galazy. This magazine is 
pushing ahead with remarkable rapidity, 
to the evident satisfaction of the publish- 
ers, who pour forth in our advertising 
columns a confident note of triumph, 
The Galazy has fairly and squarely hit 
Access. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
Swiss carved goods. ha 
The Swiss M’f’g Co., 36 East 14th St., 

cor. University Place. 
DOUBLE PREMIUM. 
GRANT AND COLFAX. 








‘Our readers will understand that Rit- 
thie’s popular amd beautiful steel engrav-7 
Ings of Grant and Colfax are still offered 
3s premiums for new subscribers to THE 
[NDEPENDENT, and will continue to be un- 
hil further notice. Any old subscriber 
yending us a new name, with the money, 
§2.50, will receive as a reward for his serv- 
Ices a double set of these splendid engrav- 
Ings—one set for himself and the other set 
Jor the new subscriber. We have already 
given away nearly THIRTY THOUSAND, and 
Btill the orders are pouring in upon us from 
gvery quarter in greater numbers than 
ever before. Ritchie is doing his very 
best to keep up with the demand ; but 
within a month past it has been 
Impossible for him to print them 
Bs fast as called for. We are now ten 
Hays, or nearly two thousand copies, be- 
hind our registered orders. 

We judge by the thousands of letters 
we are receiving that an average of ten 
minutes time only is required to obtain the: 
pne new subscriber necessary to get this 
slouble premium. Reader, heave you made 
the ten minutes’ effort to secure this gift? 
We want THe INDEPENDENT to go into 
every family in the nation. Will every one 
of our valued subscribers and friends help 
Us in this matter? Our motto is, On to 
the Mississippi! on to the Rocky Moun- 
tains! and on to the Pacific! FoRrwagp, 
Maxca! 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE offer thanks to thousands (literally) 
of our friends who, from all quarters, are 
bow sending us new subscribers. To all 
Buch we feel more grateful than we can 
express with words. There are others, 
jhowever, numbering thousands, who like 
Dur paper, who say “ What a splendid 
sheet this is,” and yet probably never 
have lifted a finger to increase our circu- 
Jation. If all had been thus practically 
Indifferent, our recent improvements would 
never have been made. Reader, do you. 
mot know that in proportion as our list in- 
creases, in that proportion we have the 
means to improve the paper? You are, 
therefore, promoting your own interest by 





Hoing all you can for us. We would like]: 


Every name on our books to send us at 
jt one more before the first of January ; 
d then, we pledge our word, we will 
joake improvements which will put into 
the shade all past efforts. The money will 
Ye spent like water—if we have it. We 
fion’t ask work without pay, however. 
Look at our attractive list of premiums. 


, HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
GREAT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
“Authors of the United States.” 





‘Tus splendid engraving given away 

Jor every five dollars received from any one4 

person—either for two new subscribers, or 

yne renewal for two years, or for a 

jenewal for one year and one new sub- 
r. 

‘This is one of the largest and most 
utiful steel engravings ever presented 
the public. As a holiday gift it is 

snsurpassed ; and can be had, as above, 

practically for nothing. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


Mr. Ritcn is doing his very best to 
Jomish us with our premium engravings 
ye fast as ordered; but lately he has 
Jallen behind several thousand. He is at 
ork with all his forces; and we are 

that, unless the rush for these 
premiums is greatly increased, 

we shall catch up within two weeks. All 
ers are registered, and will be executed’ 
the order in which they are received. 
ends of Tas InperznpENT—one and 








GRANT AND COLFAX. 


/’ urs great and popular premium, which 
We are now giving away, literally, by thou- 
ds, will be continued—as an offering 

r new subscribers—until further notice. 
Dur friends will please understand that 9 
setis now given away foreach new 

e seat by any old subscriber—one set 
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the new subscriber and the other to the: 
subscriber who sends the name and 
Boney. Send us your orders , 





(JAN. 20, 1870, 
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Hews of the Week, 


Conaress acted with more Promptness 
the question of admitting Virginia than hai! 
been anticipated last week, and finally Con 
summated the affair on Friday by a union of 
the Conservative Republican and Democrat; 
vote in favor of Mr. Bingham’s bill for th 
unconditional restoration of Virginia, on 
ground that she had fully complied with all 
the conditions exacted by Congress, 
vote was ninety-eight in the affirmative ¢ 
ninety-five in the negative, more than two, 
thirds of the Republicans voting soli 
against the bill, so that it must be 
asa Democratic rather than a Repubjj 
victory. The expectation that the bill — 
would 
pass the Senate on Monday, and Virginis be 
admitted at once, was disappointed, 
Senate bill was laid on the table; and, 
& short discussion of the House dill, the 
Senate went into executive session, and then 
adjourned. Senator Edmunds proposed 
amendment to insert the proposition 
viously incorporated in the Senate dill ig 
regard to the imposition of a test oath, 
Among the bills introduced into Con, 
gress on Monday were the following; Fos 
the promotion of American commerce, by re 
pealing the tonnage tax on American Vessels; 
for an adjournment of Congress on the seg. 
ond Tuesday in April; for the payment of 
year’s salary of an Associate Justice of thy 
Supreme Court to the family of Edwin y, 
Stanton, deceased, and to abolish the fran.) 
ing privilege from July 1, 1870. Resolution} 
were adopted, among others, declaring that 
economy required that no official salary|) 
should be increased, donating cannon ‘tor 4} 
soldiers’ lot in the Chicago Cemetery, anj 
calling on the Secretary of the Navy for th, 
names of defaulting paymasters since Mara 
1, 1869, and the amount of the defalcation ji 
A resolution making eight hours a day’s wo | i 
for Government employés was referred. Mr 
Judd addressed the House at length in enpjf 
port of his bill to regulate congressiony 
apportionment for the Forty-second Cop, 
gress. The sum of $3,000 was appropriate ® 
for the expenses of the committee engaged | 
in investigating the gold conspiracy, 













.-The late revolution in Hayti is at q! 
end, and Salnave is a captive—or, at least, he 
was at the last accounts from the island. Thy 
successful rebels had given the British ang 
French commanders assurance that ther 
would be no bloodshed; so we presume thi 
Salnave and the few men captured with hin 
will save their lives. Soon after the occupy, 
tion of Port au Prince the soldiers of Saget 
surrounded the consulates and demanded th 
surrender of persons who had taken refuge 
there; but, upon the French and British wy 
vessels preparing to open fire, as was threat. 
ened, the troops were withdrawn and Saget 7 
hastened to tender apologies. 4 


..-Anew movement has been made ty 
please the Catholics, by Mr. Husted, of West) 
chester, who has introduced a bill into ow! 4 
state legislature to secure religious freedom’ 
to convicts in the state-prisons and peniten.” 
tiaries. it requires the wardens and officials 
in charge, at reasonable times, on request o/ 
convicts, to request such clergymen and re 
ligious persons as are acceptable to attend 
such convicts for the purpose of giving relig. 
ious ministration. The interviews are to by 
without spectators, if desired; but the off. 
cers are directed to establish proper safe 
guards against the abuse of this privilege, 





.-.. Paris isin a state of excitement over 
the proceedings of the Corps Legislatif re- 
garding Deputy Henri Rochefort. The Chan- 
ber was crowded, and a great gathering o 
the people about the hall increased as the de 
bate progressed. The police were present in 
strong force. The debate opened with a) 
proposition from the “ Left Center” to with. 
draw the prosecution. M. Ollivier opposed) 
this, and demanded a vote undera threat of 
the resignation of the ministry. M.Roche- 
fort declared the ministry had determined to’ 
get rid of him as a deputy, being unable! 
otherwise to destroy him. The debate ter: 
minated at 6, in a vote by which the arraign | 
ment was ordered by 226 to 34. 


-+..We have very contradictory reports 
from Paraguay—or, rather, about it. Advices 
by the way of Rio Janciro and Lisbon are to 
the effect that the war is really at an end, ani 
that Lopez is again a fugitive, According to 
this last report, he did not, it is said, retum 

to Bolivia, as was supposed; but when last 
heard from was wandering with a few follow: 
ers about the deserts of the Brazilian Prov.’ eh 
inces. Advices from Paris say that Lopez it! @ 
stillin Paraguay, with anarmy of 8,000 men 
and the means to carry on the war, which is 
by no means ended. j 


«-..The prospectz. of the Fifteenth Ament: ~ 
ment have been brightened the past week by 7 
its passage in Mississippi. The Ohio senate’ 
ratified the Fifteenth Amendment on Monday | 
—19 to 18—which indicates that the Cincin/7 
nati Republicans elected on the reform ticke 
have decided te go with their party, and thu 
the lower house will alse ratify. The Kans 
senate ratified on Thursday, and boit 
branches of the Minnesota legislature on thi! 
same day. It is now next to certain that th 
Amendment wil be ratified by thirty stata 
without counting in New York. 


----If we can trust to the very latest intd 
ligence from Cuba, the revolutionists hart 
still a good deal of fighting vitality left i 
them. It is reported from Cienfaegos thi! 
Gen. Carbo (second in command to Gen. Di 
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Rodas) has retired into that city, after having 
been sorely beaten at Siguanea. The Cubaii 
on this oceasion were 6,000 strong, under Ger. 
Cavada; and, though they. suffered severely, 
won 8 clear victory. This is almost too good! 
tebe true. General Cavada served in our lat! 
war, under General Humphrey. 


--Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa, wife of the im! 
prisoned member of Parliament, last wetk 
called upon Gen. Grant to obtain some action 
of the Executive that would exert an infu 
enee upon the British Gevernment and %& 
cure the release of her husband. The Presi 
dent expressed the belief that the prisovef 
would be released before long, but he could 
do nothing in the matter officially ; though b¢ 
would refer the matter to the State Depart 
ment, that the subject might be informoll 
treated by our minister, Mr. Motley. 


.- The Friends’ Social Union of Washing 
ton have adopted a memorial to Congre# 
setting forth the advantages which have tr 
sulted from the humane and peaceful policy 4 
dealing with the Indians adopted -by tht 
present Administration, notwithstanding i# 
many discouragements and embarrassing li 
itations ; and quote from addresses to Bishop 
Clarkson, of the Episcopal Church in Ne 
braska, in evidence of ‘the change in the 
temper and feclings of the Indians in tbs 
state under the rule of the Quakers. 


..Judge Sharswood, of Pennsylvania, d¢ 
cided last weck, in relation to the rights 
infidels in that state, that the laws and inst: 
tutions of the state are built on “the found* 
tion of reverence for Christianity”; and 
therefore, that any action of individuals whic 
may tend to revile, ridicule, or blaspheme the 
religion revesled inthe Bibieis unlawfal. This 
opinion is apropos of a decision made by di? 
in the supreme court—that’a charitable * 
quest to an infidel society is Void. 









.-Prinee Arthur is expected in Washiof? 
ton on the 23d or 24th inst, Minister Thor 
ton has made extensive arrangements to 
ceive the Prince. He bas issued cards for! 
dinner party, to occur on Monday, the 2% 
in honor of the Prince, and itis unde 
that President Grant, Secretary Fish, Gener 
Sherman, some of the Cabinet Ministers, 04 
members of the Diplomatic Corps will attend 


..-The committee appointed by Congte# 
to ‘investigate the causes of the great gold 
panic in September last commenced their i=" 
quiries on Saturday, but nothing yet bas bee? 
done except the examination of two Broa” 
street brokers on Monday. The mein inte’ 
of the investigation will depend upon the ! 
amination of the President’s brother-in-la": 
Mr. Corbin, and of Mesars. Gould 


.-The mail steamer for Spain, which 1 
Hevans on Saturday, took out @ memiordt 
signed by thousands of Spaniards, reques' 
the Cortes to defer the granting of a 
and liberties in Porto Rico until nt Cabs 
question is settled, as, among other 7ess0%* 
the act would be detrimental to the Spesisd 
cause in Cuba. 

.. The vacated seat of Mr. Grimes 
Senate of the United States is to 
from now until March 4th, 1671, by 
Howell, editor of the Gate Oily 


published at Keokuk; and from 
1871, to March 4th, 1877, by the Hoa. 
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WOVEL, CURIOUS, AND SUBSTAN- 
TIAL. 


" SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


. ‘Ir you wish tosees >a display of the handi- 

work of the Swiss mountaineers, cail at 

Swiss Manufacturing Company’s 

t, corner of Fourteenth street and 
niversity Place, New York. 

Here you will finda stock of goods com- 
prising every article of furniture required 
Jor the parlor or drawing-room (made in 
Jhe most substantial manner of oak, and 
Piaborately and artistically carved after 

leasing rural designs). Alsoevery variety 
Baro ornament, trimmings, mirror 
es, etc., etc. ; including, in short, every- 
Shing made of wood, from a massive oaken 
Jideboard to a salad fork and spoon, the 
workmanship upon which can scarcely be 
sxcelled. The above goods are of direct 
jmportation by the company, whose agent 
will be found at all times in waiting, who 
will sell his stock at a small advance upon 
post prices, and whose representations can 
be implicitly relied upon. ; 

Those in want of articles of the above 
fliescription, both durable in make and 
most unique in design, embellishment, and 
finish, will do well to call as above. 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


One of the oldest, most respectable, and 
most prosperous mercantile firms in this 
rity in their special line of business is 
Yhat of J. B. Spelman & Sons, wholesale 
dealers in small wares, or Yankee notions, 

Broadway. They are favorably known 
ereand in every section of the country 
fair-minded, liberal, and honorable men. 
Their business has been steadily growing 
for a score of years, and they tow rank 
among the foremost merchants of the 





ty. 

At this time of year there are thousands 
of merchants in the interior who are in 
want of their kind of goods to replenish 
their stock before coming personally to 
market. All such should immediately en- 
trust their orders to this reliable firm, and 
our word for it they will have prompt and 
the best attention. See the advertisement, 
dm another column. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE COMPANY. 


Tue American and Brazilian Ice Com- 
pany invite public attention to their ad- 
vertisement inanothercolumn. A process 
as been discovered to manufacture ice on 
b large scale at a very cheap rate—much 
theaper than the usual rates of transporta- 
tion to Southern ports. It isan important 
discovery, and we advise capitalists to in- 
vestigate the matter at the office of the 
tompany in this city. 








A NOTABLE exception to the generla 
Auliness of the publishing trade is the pros- 
perity of the Galary. This magazine is 
pushing ahead with remarkable rapidity, 
bo the evident satisfaction of the publish- 
ers, who pour forth in our advertising 
columns a confident note of triumph, 
The Galazy bas fairly and squarely hit 
wuccess. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
Swiss carved goods. 
The Swiss M’f’g Co., 36 East 14th 8t., 
eor. University Place. 


DOUBLE PREMIUM. 
GRANT AND COLFAX. 


‘Our readers will understand that Rit- 
thie’s popular amd beautiful steel engrav-7 
Ings of Grant and Colfax are still offered 
3s premiums for new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, and will continue to be un- 
Hil further notice. Any old subscriber 
yending us a new name, with the money, 
$2.50, will receive as a reward for his serv- 
Ices a double set of these splendid engrav- 
Ings—one set for himself and the other set 
Jor the new subscriber. We have already 
piven away nearly THIRTY THOUSAND, and 
Btill the orders are pouring in upon us from 
gvery quarter in greater numbers than 
ever before. Ritchie is doing his very 
best to keep up with the demand; but 
within a month past it has been 
Impossible for him to print them 
Xs fast as called for. We are now ten 
flays, or nearly two thousand copies, be- 
hind our registered orders. 

We judge by the thousands of letters 
We are receiving that an average of ten 
minutes time only is required to obtain the‘ 
ne new subscriber necessary to get this 
Rouble premium. Reader, have you made 
the ten minutes’ effort to secure this gift? 
We want Tue INDEPENDENT to go into 
every family in the nation. Will every one 
of our valued subscribers and friends help 
Us in this matter? Our motto is, On to 
the Mississippi! on to the Rocky Moun- 
tains! and on to the Pacific! Forwarp, 
Marca! 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE offer thanks to thousands (literally) 
of our friends who, from all quarters, are 
now sending us new subscribers. To all 
Buch we feel more grateful than we can 
express with words. There are others, 
jhowever, numbering thousands, who like 
Dur paper, who say “What a splendid 
gheet this is,” and yet probably never 
have lifted a finger to increase our circu- 
Jation. If all had been thus practically 
Indifferent, our recent improvements would 
never have been made. Reader, do you. 
mot know that in proportion as our list in- 
creases, in that proportion we have the 
means to improve the paper? You are, 
therefore, promoting your own interest by 
Hoing all you can for us. We would like 
‘every name on our books to send us at 
Jeast one more before the first of January ; 
and then, we pledge our word, we will 

e improvements which will put into 
the shade all past efforts. The money will 
de spent like water—if we have it. We 
fion’t ask work without pay, however. 
Look at our attractive list of premiums. 


. HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
GREAT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
“Authors of the se United States.°® 














\ Tus splendid engraving given away 
for every five dollars received from any one- 
person—either for two new subscribers, or 
pne renewal for two years, or for a 
yenewal for one year and one new sub- 
Soriber. 

‘This is one of the largest and most 


Dewnsitel steel engravings ever presented 
the public. ee a holiday gift it is 
wnsurpassed ; and can be had, as above, 
practically for nothing. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


| Mr. Rrrcnt is doing his very best to 
Jornish us with our premium mag sl 
ye fast as ordered; but lately he 
Jalen behind several thousand. He fe at 
Work with all his forces; and we are 
that, unless the rush for these 
pra Premiums is greatly increased, 
shall catch up within two weeks. All 

ers are , and will be executed: 


are registered 
the order in which th are 
ends of Tue Inv’ othe Bonet: erp 


ee cere hbors — subscribe and 


GRANT AND COLFAX. 


/ Hus great and popular premium, which 
We are now giving away, literally, by thou- 
ds, will be continued—as ar offering 

r new subscribers—until further notice. 
Dur friends will please understand that a 


set is now given away for each new 

e sent by any old subscriber—one set 
the new subscriber and the other to the 
subscriber who sends the name and 





your > 
Gavan 





NEW PREMIUM! 


SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAVING 


OF 


EDWIN W. STANTON, 


Late Secretary of War. 


A 
WONDERFUL LIKENESS 


OF THIS 


Creat Patriot! 


We have purchased the new ptaite of this 
engraving, and now offer to give away 
copies printed on fine pasteboard to every 


Old Subscriber 


who will send us a new name, not on our 


books the previous year. 
This Engraving 


OF 


Edwin M. Stanton 

has just been completed. 

It was engraved from @ 
PHOTOGRAPH 


BY BRADY. 


Those who want the first prints from 
this 


Creat Engraving 


SHOULD ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 
Send one new subscriber, with $2 50, 


and the 


ENGRAVING 


wil be sent, postage paid, to any post- 
office in the United States where overland 
rates are not charged. 

The engraving is the same size as that 


OF 


Crant and Colfax, 


and is destined doubtless to be one of the 


most popular premiums ever offered. 


Let every subscriber send for this beau- 


tiful engraving 


oF 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


IT SHOULD BE A 


In 


EVERY FAMILY 


la the Country ! 


’ Send one new subscriber, and get this 
Beautiful Premium ! 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
ONLY. 


A New Steel Engraving 


or 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
FOR 

One New Subscriber 


Ten Minutes’ Work 


WILL GET THIS 


Beautiful Present. 


SEND US YOUR NAMES! 


Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, 





Woney. Send us your orders. 


NEW YORK. 


Household Picture 


‘The Independent,” | 


GOING BACKWARD. 


Taree or four or a half dozen slow- 
pacing, sleepy religious newspapers—so 
called—have told their handful of sub- 
scribers over and over again that THE 
INDEPENDENT was going backward at a 
rapid rate. They have lost no opportunity 
to break the golden rule in their stupid 
attempts to show that we are following 
their own illustrious yawning example. 
We believe in the use of the beautiful 
prayer, ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep”; 
but not in the day time, except by babies 
and invalids. Our custom is to work while 
the day lasts. . 

We print the following figures just to 
show our good friends what reliance can 
be placed on the statements above referred 
to. 

The following will show the cash re- 
ccipts of Tae INDEPENDENT for subscrip- 
tions and advertising since the year 1861: 
BOO iicnscscccswescssevessesermegnee 


BOUR ssascecsceceescacccsiccss 109,497 
1868 .....ccccccccccccccccces 118,925 
1864 .. seencccccecs 152,549 





The receipts during the past month (De- 
cember) would have been at least $10,000 
more had it been possible for us, with the 
unprecedented pressure of other business, 
to have collected a large amount of adver- 
tising bills due us. his month, however, 
will show a corresponding gain. During 
the first fifteen days of this month our 
cash receipts for subscriptions and adver- 
tising were in round numbers $30,000. 
Last year our total receipts for the whole 
month (January) were $37,000. We esti-.| 2 
mate our receipts the balance of this 
month at $20,000, making the whole 
month at least $50,000, as against $37,000 
ayear ago. That will do very well to 
begin the year with. 
The public are beginning to find out 
that as an able religious newspaper THE 
INDEPENDENT has really no competitor. 
Advertisers also have found out the same 
thing. They have got sick of throwing 
away their money on papers with no cir- 
culation. Scores of such papers have been 
supported as “ charitable institutions ” and 
“sectarian organs” for years; and the 
sooner they give up the ghost the better. 
They do some good, of course; but they 
waste too much money in proportion. 
Those who originally invest in them 
soon get sick of their bargain, and sell out 
to others; who, also, in turn, get sick and 
follow suit. There are tens of thousands 
of dollars thus invested which will never 
return a dividend of a penny. The total 
receipts of a whole score of these journals 
would not pay even our white-paper bills. 
The new year has opened upon THE In- 
DEPENDENT with splendid prospects: New 
subscribers are pouring in upon us as 
never before; our advertising patronage 
is also rapidly increasing. Good Christian 
men of all denominations are working for 
us with a will. Our list of clergymen sub- 
scribers is rapidly swelling. They say 
they “can’t do without THe INDEPEND- 
ENT”: that it has “more life and brains 
than all the rest of the religious papers 
put together.” The carer men of Wash- 
ington, the governors of states, the presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges—in 
a word, nearly all the leading men 
in the country—will have THe INDE- 
PENDENT. They want to know, if 
they don’t agree with all of them, 
what the ablest and best writers 
of the times have to say. They want to 
know what is going on in the world. 
They have got sick of  study-|) 
ing up and studying down, and wading 
through theology as the hair-splitting 
schools teach it. They want Bible theol- 
ogy ; and they seek it more safely, they 
think, in their own church and from their 
own minister. Newspaper theology is 
just now ata discount. Editors don’t 
understand the business. Their training 
was not in Andover, or New Haven, or 
Chicago, or Princeton. What the people 
now want is, knowledge of real life, in- 
struction in practical duty, counsel in sor- 
row and disappointment, light in regard 
to what is wise and just, help to make the 
world better, help to overthrow the power 
of the Devil, help to send the Gospel to 
every creature, help to save wicked men. 


1 All that Taz INDEPENDENT can do it 


will most cheerfully doin this noble Chris- 


every name and sect to help us. 


A GOOD ITEM. 


Srce the first day of December, 1869, 
Tus INDEPENDENT hes received the fol- 
lowing new subscribers (not before on our 
books): — 

First week in December...........++ 

Second ‘‘ bn 





918 





Third ‘“ re accccccccecedsOUn 
Fourth “ se TITIITIj825 
First week in Jan 2,505 * 


Second week tn Joneay to 3a. Lith: 1,622 


Total new subscribers since Dec. Ist. 9,826 
Our brethren of the religious press will 
please read and-ponder these figures. 


HELP THE POOR! 


Reaves, if you know of a poor, desti- 
tute family, dependent upon the needle for 
support, stir about and get them a sewing 
machine. Send us twenty-two new sub- 
scribers, and we will forward one of Grover 
& Baker's best. Such a present will fur- 
nish money, food, raiment, and a Happy 
New Year to the whole household. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


Ws have made arrangements with the 
man’ of the “Reliance Wringer,” 
by which we offer the “Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $9) to any person who 
will send us the names of four new sub- 
seribers, with the money, $10; or who 








years in advance and pay us $10. The 
Wringer’ will be delivered at our office 
or sent by express, as may be dire¢ted. 
“Ses advertisement on the 5th page. 


MARRIED. 





Wedn 
‘ex"ih, by the Rev. J, R Campbeli. pastor 


es rian_chureh, Ru bury, "Oran 1 LOR BA Y., 
! orris, of Wawayan ray 
ae to Miss Mattie e T. Norris, form: of Col Rohe: 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WILLIMANTIC 


LINEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Three Cord Silk Finish 
Six Cord Soft Finish 


Spool Cotton. 


Be any be seen tego, ike flowing co 





the Wheeler & Wi cate fom 


Warrier & Witsos Szwina ican ag 

No. €35 on TemaPaAT. os 

penises call the tention ‘ofthe p ii 
ES ALPEN OER Fanart 
_w we hay 
a find to ny other ° Serene 
Goat Toread is essential e successful orking of 
fewing Machines. ana. we have alwavs encouraged its 

provement. The WILLm™anrtic Oowrany has mane 

especial efforts to omg: Us, and ed a 
$y beuaet in in building and organ 
Now, with improved machinery, it 

eeding! 


cess exc: gratifying to ee 
d to 
Six Cord Thread : hich we — our Agents and 


fevine Machines. = 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 00, 


Geo. S. Moulton & Co., 
yee auiaainein OE. 


BOOTS AND SHGES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 





A large stock of Poots, Shoes, Gaiters, and 
of Se seliing Off xt great reduction. 





c. C. RICHMOND, 


Oovosite Met. Hotel 573 BROADWAY. 


tian work, and we ask Christian men of 


will renew their own subscription for four. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CAPITA 


BEFORE 


READ 


— 


LISTS!! 


INVESTING ELSEWHERE 


THIS! 








CAPITAL 





The Tellier Ice Machipe. 
The ier Machine. — in successful opera’ 
Where used. M f 


The Tellier Machine 

Tested. anical ability, 
various Ice 
commercial enterprises, 


They awarded the preponderance in every respect to 
I. The Tellier Machine is the simplest of all, and 


The above Company has 
Opzanizacion and = §&tate of New York, forthe purpose of manu 
pital Stock. Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, and a Bab 
The amannt of Capital Stock of this 
opto rae ease Sap oun ea To 
nty-four thousand (24, unds per day ;_ for the 
at Rio de TSE » 8. A.; forthe i“ chase 


tion in various parts 
achines of various capacities are n: e in Fran 
‘many, (especially in the breweries of Bavaria), italy, Sicily, East ‘and 
and negotiations begun for various points in the United States. 
RIES ENNIS 


The General Agent of this Company, taking with him a party selected for his 
mock set sell last year for Europe, forthe ii 
hines of the Old W 
onl personal to submit sald machines to th 
jan the use of this Company that one wW! which in their judgment combined the greatest wauber of practical excel- 





AMERICAN AND BRAZILIAN 


ARTIFICIAL IGE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


= = $240,000. 
been formed ae and pursuant to the Statutes of the 
and sale of Ice ‘in the Cities of 


which this Company propose for their use in Brazil has 
ee Burope and uewiere oT eee 


eat Indies es, 


sole purpose of examining 
orld, their Cen Ewornsng as successful 
e most rigid test view to selecting 


the Tellier Machine. 
tly less liable t6 get out of repair. 





III. By itis manufactured a Perfect 
greater than that made by any ot! 4 e ne in existen 
IV. Th 
to no changes whereby 
cage with other Ice machines. 


This Ci a ceprt 
Sphere for opera- upon the work of oO At the 
tion in Rio de price ; the ¢mmenee sphere for 

Janeiro. statements: 

I anio de Janeiro {s situated in the Torrid Zon 

arm weather, with six months ofextreme and 
ost —was | ever formed there 

falling below 60 deg. F: 
—, Ti, Biode Janeiro has a population of six hundred 
Lt. There were sold in New York City during the 


or an average, during the entire year, includin 
SIX HUNDRED TO H 


Natural Ice cane 
not —oaee 
I. The original cost of Imported Ice is very consid- 
erable nae a pn like the ee States, where the 


_— gee labor of cutting and s fering © 5 ‘and e especially 
“1. a Imported Ice er be shipped _a distance of 
usand miles, necessitating heavy bills for 

freight u upon the same‘ 


1II. The excessive melting of the rted Ice on 
the passage, especially sae J its ae through the 
Equatorial regions, ei ducesit in quantity y the 
time of its arrival in 

IV. The Imported Ice, on its arrival in Rio harbor, 
is placed” upon lighters and exposed to the burnin; 

rays of a tropical sun, and must again necessarily suf- 
Hef gata dl loss from melting on its pasenne to the shore 








V. The Importer is obliged at ty times to have 
large amount of Ice on hand, to meet contingencies ot 
demand or failure to receive regularly from the North, 

ose extensive ouses must be erected, 
at a large outlay of’capital. 
The Importer must add to the foregoing items of 
cost and loss heavy custom-house duties and fees. 


rter must sell his Ice at —_ cos. 


0 
m =F rt realize therefrom a fair pro! 


es and Sales. andsome osha 


oa or MANUFACTURING: Twsivs Tons or Ios PER 
Ay. 











SSaxSam 
S3sssss 


at ee 








13 Tons Toe at $30 per ton........ese00- seseesees O80 


Net Profit 9300 00 


$300 per dAY... ..cceeceseeeereeeeees $109,500 00 
45 per cent, 





Pits 





Mediterran houses at Nice, Cannes, M 


with 
to the Ohy 0 of ot Nice, - to open there another Ice facto 
The same firm says 
“ We have been ran’ our Ice Machine d 
edie not quite one-fourth of a cent. Aa er peund, 
vig for depreciation of stock. Tae sell 


me ler aa La eS A 
ent discarded it mubetiete therefor tne elller 
most ae husiastic manner as to ite workings. 
The Messageries Tmpérales, x i 
1868 ov: a smitiion mand 6 half ds 0 ice on 
Becaneeateumsania sp sds of lee each, they 
conditions of temperature, with the Seniags results: 


Ni 1 Ice from & y 


my te 


rates, and the 


$3 to the foll 
tails of expenses and sales. eneral of Minis Comp: 
a rise in Rio de Janeiro—to bats aL aqent ot, Water b 


Paul Giraldon, of the fm of P. Giraldon & Co. wire 
ean trade, with 


ing price is one sou per pound ( 
r using the machine of 


ce in that Ee Selecting at Cee hgh 


II. It is superiorto any other Ice ore known, as regards economy of fuel. 
pure Ice, whose lasting quality, by 


by reason of its density, is not only 
Ice. 


ce, but even sup that of natural 


e Ice manufactured by it is CHEMICALLY PURE, being made et of pure water, and subjected 
its taste or qualities can be impaired by contact with any foreigu substances, as is the 


athe tieebled eteeaiaedestiaall 
upon Its establishment in Rio de Janeiro, to enter at once 





people of that city with pure, marketable Ice at a cheap 
the sale of which can be PD d from the 


having the entire care from January to December, inclu- 
continuous heat, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the thermometer in 


‘o natural Ice or snow—in n fact, not eves 
winter ni 


thousand souls by the last official statement in October 


P ead 1868 over SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND TONS of 


ve months of cold weather, of over ONE THOUSAND 


NS per day. By a comparison, one can judge of the sphere for sales in Rio. 





This Company naturally expects to meet opposition from the Importers of that 
Why Importers of btaple at the outset. But that the latter cannot for a moment compete with this Com. 
=~ prices will be apparent to any one from ap examination 


of the follow- 


I. The original cost of Avtifictal Ta Ice eo es the Tellier 
machine is simply that of fuel an: r ele- 
ment being particularly cheap ‘in Bran 

. Thi f I the spot, 
kee is varmape (ere ‘acturing its Ice on the spo! 





III. This Company experiences no losses from such a 
source. 


IV. This Company has no losses of that nature. 


V. This Company, manufacturing each day its supply 
of Ice, needs but little storage room. 


I. This Com 
nase no duties o 





’ ufacturing within the empire, 
‘of that character. , 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE FOREGOING: 
per Ib. Lot 


eae Company can readily lower the ae price 
m four conte per Ib, to a and a half ce: 





in order that it may be apparent how this Company can afford to sell Ice at one 
Estimates of Expense of a! sndsomer per og and at thesame time will insure to Stockholders there- 
ry 


nm their money es moe attention is particularly request- 

weeny closes losest scrutiny is invited into the de- 

3 formerly been phe ina ma 
eas—enjoys special facilities for accurate c 




















Cost OF MANUFACTURING post maar Tous oF Ice PER 
8 400 
6.00 
64 00 
400 
60 00 
28 0 
40 00 
0206 06 
Sales. ; 
48 Tons Ice, at $30 per top 91,440 00 
Deduct EB 206 00 
Net Profit........- 91,234 00 
365 d $1 EOF. ccrccces cvccevccees sl 60 
On $896,000 —. nat 000129 per cent. 





importers of and [oan in English goods for the 
mn, and Marseille, 


ki lt Tellier Machine is giving me exeellent satisfaction; my Ice were is caieiiiee ; and I am a0 well pleased 
that I propose next Spring to Ry wd it he much larger one, and to send my present machine 


ing the year 1869; and our Ice has averaged in cost during the 
melaaing: our fuel, invested, an: 


r, interest © 


aap ital 

t11-5 cents 1 | 3 

other mannfacturer, have poate 
satisfaction, and write in th 


of the world, and using in 
e at le, France, a 
ctober aes from, 

the sam: 


Machine, to their en 


and Express Com 
steamers, determined Eo 


allowed the same to stand and to- 








I, Artifictal To Ice amas by th the « 


at ston 
Ny: y. Nataeal tee Ci iande by the 


gtanet present time make daily use of Ice to a vary much 


be cn at Dat this Ie othce by by 


any one interested in such m: 


s ot taken in this offer shall be 
and in the market, A limited pi A of the 


For further particulars address or call upon 





n consequence of which test, the Express Company 
thelr steamers, and that order is now being daily filled. 

The uses to which Ice may bos be applied i in Rio ¢ ee anes are almost 
value. At the present tim: page by reason of 
day to another meats or fish ; po ge oly considerat 

pannes in Rio de Janeiro last year, a large spoon oF which must have been 
it can be ay great a saving coul 


i 


ana for the future delivery of the Tellier Ice to 


beyond computation In their variety mk 
the extreme heat, to keep from one” 
ion that nearly 200,000 head of cattle wore 
asted from climatic reason: = 


have been effected in this one staple of food by a plentiful s 


annaned 
The Brazilian e are of the Latin race, cotta hn their 
The ngractortasion given to ne pr pat A ‘and fond of co cooling boven CT nfections— 
people such as Mineral Waters, Ice Fruit-Ices, etc. ‘thin af afew ears they have 
Tverlar Ice. ba to medal 41. = are called — py reqairip Ice at 
ricati i) 
pase of Ioe wach greater extent tan they do, did Bot its high price 


ost cxiginl apers and documents b oubotentiating the foregoing are on file at this office, and are open for 
on 0 pase ge ger any tim 
of a Furopean » in the process of turning out its daily supplies of Ice can als» 


ADVANTACES TO FIRST STOCKHOLDERS. 
ke beloratine 
ture 


lum. It is also believed that no great 
trade in Ice will demand a machine ons 
z 
ar; eae ee eet 
com 

pubile at at pt . 


THEO. C. GLAZIER, 


61 BROADWAY, New York, ROOM 23, 


GENERAL AGENT. 





HARVEY FBK 4. 8, HATOR. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Dealers in Gov'nt 
Securities, 


No. S&S Nassau Street, New York. 
Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of 
Banks, Rankers, Corpora-. 
tions, and others, subject to 
check at sight, and allow in- 
terest on balances. Wemake 
collections on alu points in 
the United States and Cana- 
da, and issue Certificates of 
Deposit available in all 
parts of the Union. 

We buy and sell, at current 
rates, ali classes of Govern- 
ment Securities, and the 
Bonds of the Central Pa- 
cific Railresg . Gomeenyi 
also Gold ana Silver 
and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell at the 
Stock Exchange miscella- 
neous Stocks and Bonds, on 
commission, for cash. 

We offer also the United 
States Six-per-cent. Thirty- 
‘Year Currency Bonds, is- 
sued in aid of the Pacific 
‘Railroad, which are widely 
esteemed by moneyed cor- 
porations, as the longest Six- 
per-cent. Government Bond 
in the market. 

Communications and in- 
quiries by Mailor Telegraph 
will receive attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING HOUSE 


Jay. Cooke & Co., 


Corner WALL AND NASSAU STS. 


For reinvestment of January Interest 
and Dividends, and in Exchange for Gov- 
ernment Bonds, we recommend to our 
customers the Frrst Morteacrs SEVEN 
PER Cent. GotD IntEREST Bons of the 
Laks SUPERIOR AND MississrPrr Rat1- 
ROAD CoMPANY, as perfectly secure, and 
yielding a high rate of interest (equal to 
| Ten Per Cent. Currency), without the risk 
of any premiuin. 

The importance of the route, connecting 
the head of Mississippi River navigation 
with the head of Lake Superior, and re- 
ceiving the trade of the five railroads cen- 
tering at St. Paul, will insure to this road 
@ large-and profitable trade. The Land 
Grant—1,"2. 000 acres—iai in in itselfan amply 
sufficient basis for the mortgage se (94,00, 
000), and all proceeds of land sales are ap- 
plied directly to purchase and cancellation 
of the bonds. a 

The parties in interest embrace some of 
the first railroad and financial men of the 
country ; and Mr. Moorhead, of our firm, is 
one of the Trustees of the Mortgage. 

The eonstruction of the road is progress- 

ing rapidly, and the whole line will be 
completed in time for the moving of the 
crops of the present year. 
The Bonds are issued in $500s eat 
$1,000s, bearing coupons payable January 
ist and July ist, at our office. Price 95, 
and accrued interest in currency. 

Governments and other securities and 
January coupons received at their full 
market value. ‘ 


Fuil particulars furnished by 








the tmanaagment sat of the AMERICAN HOUSE, BOE 
of 

TON, in the excellence of its appeistaas Bie 
eaualed by few batels iu the countrs. 


— 


Jay Cooxz & Co. 
ae 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
199 Broadway, New York, 


INVITE ATTENTION OF DEALERS TO THEIR 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Nickel Silver and Fine White Metal 


Electro-Plated 
Table Ware, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING THBIR 


tent Porcelain-Lined Superior 
ice-Pitchers and Baking Dishes. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


HAVE NOW RECEIVER THEIR 


Fuil Stock 


HOLIDAYS. 


THEIR STORE WILL BE OPEN IN 








THE EVENING UNTIL THE | 


First of January. 


550 and 552 Broadway. 


| IVORIDE 


>| KNIFE-HANDLES 


EQUALIN 


BEAUTY and DURABILITY 


0 THE GENUINE 


IVORY, 


HALF THE PRICE. 


This material is guaranteed to resist the action of 
heat and cold, whether of water or of the atmosphere, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


J. Russell & Co., 


GREEN RIVER CUTLERY WORKS, 
83 BEEKMAN STREET, New York City. 





AND AT 





jiniel® - 


eT 





SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


AT 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


MANY PERSONS ARE SELLING THEIR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS WHILE THE PRE- 
MIUM IS STILL LARGE (as the Treasury 
has promised to buy thirteen millions in De- 
cember), AND REINVEST IN THE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS or tHE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD er IOWA, WHICH PAY 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD more INTEREST. 
THE TIME TO MAKE 8UCH RE-INVEST- 
MENT is while the Treasury is buying, and 
Governments are at a premium. 

THE ROAD DOES NOT RUN THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS, where it would have to 
wait years for population and business; 
but through the most thickly-settled and pro- 
ductive agricultural counties in the state, 
which gives each section a large traffic as 
soon as completed. 

It runs through the great coal-fields of 
Southern Iowa to the North, where coal is in- 
dispensable and must be carried. 

It runs from the great lumber regions of 
the North, through a district of country 
which is destitute of this prime necessity. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., of-N. Y., and bonds can be is- 
sued only at the rate of $16,000 per mile, or 
only half the amount upon some other roads. 
Special security is provided for the principal 
and for the payment of interest. 

First Mortgage Bonds for so small an 
amount, upon a road running through such 
a rich and already well-settled part of Iowa, 
can well be recommended as a perfectly safe 
as well as very profitable investment. Pam- 
phlete, with map, may be btai 


a 


Connecticut 
INVESTMENT. 


FREE FROM 


STATE, LOCAL, 
and 
Government Taxes. 


AIR LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Seven Per Cent. Bonds 
OF THE 


NEW HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN, 


AND 


WILLIMANTIC RAILROAD C0. 
of Connecticut. 


PAPER BOX MANUFACTURER. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT LOWEST RATES, 
79 AVENUE D, New York City. 


‘5 


Thomas Patterson, | A. Raymond & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Cor. FULTON AND NASSAU $1 


STOCK LARGE AND EVERY GARMENT 
MA 





oh 


(PURE, UNCHANGED, UNFAILING? 





~ Gach box ot atin Water is branded on the ond 


EE 
CORIES 


CONGRESS WATER 
CS&E.S. % 


OF ALL GENULNE 


CONGRESS WATER  wcoorncumusvinen | 


ARE BRANDED THUS 


tus ss EMPIRE § foLumBram 


WaTeR 
Boxes ana Corks similarly brande& 


— name only, 


NONC GENUINE SOLD ON ORAUGHT,? 


—ae 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
Throughout the Country, 





Concress and Emrint Srrinc Co., $araToca Sprincs, N. ¥., 94 Chambers Street, New Yotly 
vdlso, General Depot for JaQuES BROS.’ PuRR GRAPE WIngs. 


SOLD AT VINEYARD PRICES, 





¥. 














TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN NEW YORK ON THE lst OF MAY AND 
NOVEMBER, FREE FROM ALL TAXES. 


THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


is made TRUSTEE for the BONDHOLDERS, and all 
Bonds are issued from the Office of and must be coun- 
tersigned by the 


OOMPTROLLER OF THE STATE. 


They are issued only as the work progresses, and for 
but one-half of the actual cash expenditure 
on the Road, 

The Company now offer $500,000 of their 
Bonds at Par and Interest. 


AS A SECURITY. 


THE ROAD.—THE NEW HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN, 
AND WILLIMANTIC RAILROAD of Connecticut is 
the FINAL LINK in the 


GRAND AIR LINE ROUTE 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


The line will be 52 miles in length, running between 
New Haven and Willimantic, passing through Middle- 
town about midway, and will connect with the New 
York and New Haven Road at its Eastern terminus, 
and with the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Road at its 
Western ; thus forming the 


SHORTEST AND MOST DIRECT 
ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE TWO 
CHIEF OOMMEROIAL AND FINAN- 
QIAL CITIES OF AMERIOA. 


In the minds of railroad men, this route isthe nat- 
ural line between the two Metropolitan Cities, being as 
near astraight line as the formation of the country 
will admit ; is over 90 miles shorter than the present 
most popular route, and over 15 miles shorter than any 
other possible route. 

The two lines of railroad between New Haven and 
Boston—via Springfield, on the one side, and via Shore 
Line through New London on the other—are lines 
traversing the outer edges of a square, which the New 
Haven, Middletown, and Willimantic Railroad will cut 
diagonally. The position of each road is shown in the 
following diagram: 














The old lines were originally constructed in sections, 
with the view of passing through the principal cities, 
rather than to form a direct route between New York 
and Boston ; and hence the circuitous routes adopted 
by them. 

BUSINESS,—For more than a quarter ofa century a 
road through this section of the state has been needed; 


to wait the growth of business along its line, this Road 
will find alarge established local trade awaiting its 


Haven, Wallingford, Durham, Middlefield, Middle- 


lumbia, Lebanon, Colchester, and Windham, 

Itseems hardly necessary to call attention to the 
business of a Road of such vast importance, having 
connections with so many roads that areto become 
feeders to it, AtNew Haven it will connect with four 
lines, at Middletown with one, and at Willimantic 
with three, while others are being projected. 

In regard to the through trade, a single glance at the 
map is more incing than any tt can be as 
to the important fact that this route, being the short. 
est, and affording so great a saving in time, must ulti- 
mately be the chief thoroughfare between Boston and 
New York. 

CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 
The Road is built under the immediate supervision of' 
the officers of the Company, whe are most deeply in- 
terested in its success, and who destgn It to be oe 
thorough, substantial, and safest road inthe Uni 
States. They have called to their ald the 
highest engineering skill in the country,to direct 
the work, and no pains or expense will be spared 
to bring it to perfection. The grades are 
very easy, the curves are large, the Dridges 
of wrought fron, the rails selected with care and of the 
best quality, and all adapted to durability and speed. 
The grading is nearly finished between New Haven and 
Middletown, the bridges eompleted and being placed 
in position, the rails are being laid at the rate of hal/a 
mile per day, which will enable the Company to use 
this portion of their line for business early inthe Spring. 





“force that can’ be employed to advantage fs at work. 
It is fidently hoped thatthe whole line will be fin- 





and subscriptions will be received at 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES, No. 82 
PINE 8T., NEW YORK; at the BANK 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 44 WALL 8T:; 
andat HOWES & MACY’S, 30 WALL'ST. 


Pamphlets sent by mail on application. 
w. B. SHATTUCH, 
m Treasurer. 


‘ished and in operation during the Fall or early Winter. 


AS AN INVESTMENT. 
THE BONDS aresCoupon and Registered, and are 
“jsued in denominations of 9500 and $1,000. They have 
20 years to ran, and are payable principal and inter- 
est in New York. By an act of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut, they are made exempt frem all 
STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION, and by the Company 
from the UNITED STATES INCOME TAX. The ut- 
most care Is used to protect the holders of these Bonds 
by the terms of the Mortgage ; which provides that, if 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
No. 336 BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL—$1,000,000. 


PAYS 4 PER CENT. INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK AT SIGHT. 
| PAYS § PER OENT. INTEREST ON SPECIAL DE- 
POSITS FOR SIX MONTHS OR LONGER. 

THE COMPANY IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR 
_MONEYS PAID INTO COURT, AND RECEIVES 
MONEYS IN TRUST. 


DARIUS B. MANGAM, President, 
B. L, SOLOMON, First Vice-President. 
«BENJAMIN F. BANCROFT, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


‘U.S. Trust Company 





49 WALL STREET, 


FIRST FLOOR 


Capital and Surplus - + - $2,000,000, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
~~ i re ae 
which may bemade and withdrawn at ang time, and will 
be entitled to interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 
JOHN A, STEWART, President, 


Ton oto} Vice-Preaidents, 


TRUSTEES 
EDWIN D. 
PrETRGCCER © | REIUoR SORCAS 
PHE JOHN JACOB ASTOR Jr., 

DANI BORD, 
THOMAS S : Noo 
SH PHERD KNAPP, n LOAN, 
Sure mie” | Ever Meek, 
WILSON G-HUNT” «= | SAMES® SEYMOUR, 
Ww E DODGE | JOHN CASWELL, 

WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





Lockwood & Co., 
94 BROADWAY, 


BANKING AND COMMISSION 
BUSINESS L 


m 
GOVERNMENT, RAILWAY, AND 





OTHER SECURITIES. 





. the C 
Interest for six months, the Principal shall, at the 
option of the holder, become dus ¢m: 

The Mortgage is made te the Treasurer of the State 
of Connecticut and his successors in office, in trust for 
the bondholders, which Is a guarantee of the good 
faith of the Company, and a pledge that the investors’ 
interests will never suffer from any waut of stability in 
the holder of thelr Mortgage: 


A HOME INVESTMENT. 

It is unnecessary to remind the publie.that a HOME 
ENTERPRISE, carried on in their own state, where all 
the facts in regard to it are fully known, to mere 
worthy of attention than schemes for railroad building 
or other projecta in remote parts ofthe country, which 


'| Amount of Interest per mile........ 


and, unlike most new railroad enterprises, which have | 


completion. It wil pass through the towns of North, 


town, Portland, Chatham, Marlborough, Hebron, Co- | 


The eastern section is being rapidly graded, and all the |. 


, at any time, defaults inthe payment of }- 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes 
RAILROAD. 





Total amount to be issued....... $2,500,000 
Capital Stock paid in.............. 2,100,000 
Estimated Cost of Road (140 miles) 4,500,000 
Estimated Earnings per annum. 2,639,306 
Net Earnings per annum.......... 879,768 
Interest onthe Loan perannum. 175,000 
Amount of Bonds per mile of Road. 18,000 
1,260 
6,284 
The Bonds follow the completion of the Road, have 
the Union Trust Company of N. Y. as their Official 
Register and Transfer Agent, and are sold at present 
at 95 and accrued interest. 

They bear examination and comparison better, it is 
believed, than any other now before the publicin the 
fixed and unchangeable elements of Sasety, Security, 
and Profit. 

They bear good interest—Seven per cent. Gold for 
forty years—and are secured by a Sinking Fund, and 
First Mortgage upon the road, its outfit, and net in- 
come, the Franchises, and all present and future ac- 
quired property of the Company. 

They depend upon no new or half-settled territory 
for business to pay their interest; but upon an old 

well-settled, and producti country: ing that 
arailroad bwiit through the heart of such a@ region 
offers better security for both Interest and Principal 
than a road fo be built through the most highly-ex- 
tolled wilderness or sparsely-settled territory. 

This Railroad special ad in run- 
ning into and out of the City of Chicago, an important 
Railroad and Commercial Center; in running through 
a line of villages and old farming settlements in the 
richest portion of the State of Illinois; in running near 
to deposits of Iron Ore of great extent and value and 
over broad fields of the best coal in the state, which 
mining | are its And, besides the 
local and other business thus assured, there will be at- 
tracted to this road the considerable traffic already 
springing up “ From the Lakes tothe Gulf"; as, with 
its Southern Connections, it forms a Trunk Line 45 
miles shorter than any other route from Chicago to 
Nashville. 


Amount of Net Earnings per mile. 











and competent judges say treble—in value. 


Funds can be put into NOTHING BETTER. 
Pamphlets, with Maps, etc., on hand for distribution. 
Bonds may be had directly of us, or of our 


ADVERTISED ACENTS, 


64 CLIFF STREET, N. Y., 
Agents for the sale of the Bonds. 


These Bonds are therefore based upon a Realty and 
a Business that afew years must inevitably double— 


Governments selling while the price is high pay 
weld if put into these Bonds, and Trust or Estate 


W. BAILEY LANG & CO., Merchants, 


eo (=) 
RELIANCE 
The Reliance Wringer, 
ea WITH NEW SPIRAL COG W HEELS, 
@ which will not twist thee Cera kn ates, Kezed Rolls, the -E 
ou pore ee ao y other Wringer, and is the most economical, 
e PROVIDENCE TOOL Co., 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I 99 BEEKMAN 8T., N. ¥, 
THE 
Banxrne House or Fisk & Hares, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS | 0° Nese st.X- January 180 
en Our sales of the FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS of the WESTERN PACIFIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY having been 
more rapid than the preparation of the 
Bonds for issue, owing to the temporary 
illness of Mr. William E. Barron, one of 
the Trustees of the Mortgage, the supply 
of Bonds for delivery was exhausted 
about January 1, since which time we 
haye been unable to fill orders except by 
subscription for subsequent delivery. 

The Bonds for the remainder of the 
Loan, amounting to $765,000, have now 
come to hand. 

Of this amount $270,000 have already 
been sold by subscription, leaving but 
$495,000 of the entire Loan of $2,735,000 
now to be disposed of. 

The rapidity with which nearly 2} mik 
lions of the Loan have been taken, dur- 
ing the short period since it was first in- 
troduced on the market, affords gratifying 
evidence of the favor with which it has 
been received, and the rank which it has 
assumed among first-class investments, 

The balance of the loan will be sold 
upon the orders first received, at the orig- 
inal price—viz., 90, and accrued interest 
from January 1, in currency. 

Remittances reaching us after the clos 
ing of the Loan, or in excess of the amount 
of Bonds for sale, will be promptly re-- 
turned, or otherwise invested, as the pare 
ties may direct. 

The full market rates will be allowed for 
Goveyment Securities in exchange, as 
heretofore. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 
EICHT PER CENT. GOLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 





BY THE 
ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY R.R. COq 
in denominations of $1,000 and $500, ccnnens oe —_ 


tered, with interest at Kight per cent. per 
able [5th Feb yruary and August, in Gold, free of | Uni 
ates taxes, in New York or Europe. bonds have 
thirty years to run, payable in New York i Gold 
Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secure these bends is atthe 
rate of #13,500 per mile, covers a completed road foa 
bond feened, and is a first and only morte: 


eve iy! 
The line connecting St. Joseph with Fort Hearnay wil 
make a short and through route to California. 


10,000,008 


The eg Se, have a Capital Stock of 
irant of Land from Congress 
i tater acres, valued at the lowest esti- 


at 
First — Bonds. 





EP Oe TOE 500,004 

Lepath oo 271 miles; price, 97}; and ac ee RS 
teres Can be obtained fromthe undersigned 

Re mp blets, maps, and information relating thoreta 

hese bonds, being so well secured and yielding clare 





A SEVEN PER CENT. 


COLD LOAN. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Raflway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas Guy te to” Sheridan, ‘va repre to 
build an extension to Denver, Colora 


. gaged for the security of a loan a 


$6,500, a00. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
oan road in profitab! 


ERNMENT SECURITIES, 
The loan has By be to run, 1 ¥- and Lg 
payable ¢3! 
The coupons will be 
Frankfort, London, or 
Sot pee Caps cane bon 


curren: ith accrued in 
Circulars, map. 7 pts sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & 00., 
S63 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
M. K. JESUP & CO; 
(2 Pine street, N. Y. 


‘EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN GOV- 


for the present are 


income, are desirable to parties seeking safe an: 
tive investments. 


w.P. CONN VERSE & CO., 
COME AOR yon, 
0. a 
TANNE nan 
L AGEN’ 


No. 49 WALL St. NEW TOR 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


JAY COOKE & Ca 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
WASHINGTON, 


NO. 20 WALL STs NEW YORK. ° 








le o ation, and wili We buy, sell, and exchange, at most liberal ates, aB 
open CoG ase < of she Rocky Moun! antry, > an issues 0 
e gre: at markets < of 5 east. 
consid ered to be ne ott the best loans = the mark ket, GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and Bonds of Lake Superior and Missiasipp! Le pore 
Company, and execute orders for purchase and sale 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD. 


WE NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND > MONISIEAS 
LOANS; receive deposits, subject to » allowing 
interest ; and transact a general Banking baal business. 


JAY COOKE & 60. 


Ovington Brothers, 


ea TT OF FINE A AND M 
MENTS OF alte HEN, BRONZE, 


_236, aan and 240 Fulton st., Brooklyn. 
SCROFULA CURED BY BRANDB- 











Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16418 Nassau st., 


ment Securities and in Cold 
and Gold Coupens. 


Railway Stocks, Bonds, and Gold, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES, 





The exemption of the first Mortgage Bonds from all 
taxes which may befiaid within the state ts a feature 
which causes them to rank with the issues of the 
United States; while the additional exemption from 
United States Income Tax places them abeve any 
other investment in the market, and must commend 
them to all persons seeking profitable investments, It 
will be borne in mind that the State and Local Taxes in 
Connecticut range from 1% to 2%, averaging about 2 
percent, As this tax is saved to holders of the Air 
Line Bonds, itis equivatent to the pay of that 
amount as exira Interest; and makes, with the saving 
‘of the income tax, $93 50-on each 1,000 per annum, or 
nearly 9 per cent. interest onl the -tnecet 








NO. 25 NASSAU STREET, 
offer forsale the following destrable securities : 


first mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, free of Government 
tax.principal and interest payable in gold, Price par 
and accrued interest in currency 

MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAILROAD, frst 
mortgage, 8 percent, bondé, Price 8& and accrued 
interest. 
r MISSOURI VALLEY RAILROAD, first mortgage 7 
percent,G@OLD BONDS. Price 9334 and accrued in- 





This large return does not depend on the premium on 
Gold, which is liablé to decline, and may even fall to 
par without affecting the income from these securities. 


INCOME, AS ee WITH OTHER INVEST. 


A six per cent. a bere 


the prer-’ em.am 6n go Be ee a sivas ee as = 
as 80 to yleld the same amount of net Income as these 
Bonds at par; while with‘gold at par the 6 per cent. 
e0ld bond would be —— about 70, compared 
with these bonds at par. 2 

The Connecticut Sate bonds, which wer. ™#de pet 
empt from taxation by an act of the Legislature, **° 
selling in the market at about 108; and at that price 
yield an incotié of 5%, which would make the AIR 
LINE BONDS worth 114%, on the same basis, as at 
that price they pay the same interest—namely, 5X per 
cent, 
The destre to capitalize the premium which may 
now be realized on Five-Twenty Bonds, and which 
may at any time be extinguished by being funded st a 
reduced rate of interest, and the material decline in 
gold, is awakening an inquiry for forms of invest- 
ment which shall be sa/, and which shall yield a lib- 
eral rate of interest in currency. 
To meet this demand, we. offer the-First Mortgage 
Bonds of the New Haven, Middletown, and Williman- 
tie Railroad Company, believing them to be in all re-" 
«pects worthy of the confidence of investors; and 
we doso after thorough examination, as we are un- 
willing to offer any security which we do not consider 
as safe and desirable as the issues of the United 
States Government. : 
The Bonds can be obtained of any Bank or Banker 
in the State of Connecticut, or by sending direct to 
ourselves, 


~ All classes of securities will be received at their 


fall market value, and may be forwarded by express, 
and tha Bonds will be returned at our expense. 


Hatch & Foote, 


BANKERS AND IN GOVERNMENT 





terest in curt 

Also 7 percent, BONDS of CITY OF OSWEGO. 

The attention of investors iginvited to these well- 
secured Ronds, and upon application full information 
will be furnished. Goad 

| a 


way | SOHN J, Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 




















FREDERIC MORRILL, M.D., 


@@” @ Howanp Srarst, Bostox, Mass., Editor and 
Proprietor of Taz Mepicat Examiner snp Massences 
or Hears, and author of Taz Lapiss’ New Guips to 
Hsatrs, and Tas Gentiemen’s Mepicat ADvisse, can 
be addressed on all cases which have baffied the skil! 


whieh a spetimen copy of the MepicaL Examines anv 





SZOUBIFES, 12 WALL ST, NEW YORE. 


A Macseyora oo VW gaien wil! be sent eratia- 


Dealers in ali issues of Covern- 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION |: 


NEW YORE, OSWEGO, AND MIDLAND RAILROAD 


RETH’S PILLS. 


Brandreth's Pills penetrate the whole maas of blood, 
causing the expulsion of impurities. The body feels 
relieved from asingle dose. What then may be ex- 
pected from twenty? By continuing their use the 
whole of the blood in time becomes purified, and the 
body reconstructed from good material, and a new 
lease of life secured. r* 





Sima Sino, March 25th, 1868 
My Dear Sir :—My daughter Alice, thirteen years 
eld, has been completely cured of that horrible diseasq, 
Scrofula, which for years rendered life a terment, 
After all medicines and many physicians had been 
tried and failed, I commenced giving Ker your pills, 
She took them almost every day for three months, com 

stantly improving. She has now entirely recovered. 

Yours traly, DANIEL LUTHER. 

How. B. Branprete. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867, 


WHEELER & WILSON. No, 635 Broapway, N, Ye 
Awarded, over Bighty-two Competitors 
Tas Hicuest PRrewiom, 








rea A GOLD MEDAL, 
invite loans at enormous rates of interest. The Man- INTEREST ON DEROSITS. for rthe perfection of Sewing Machines and "Button hole 
agers pedo per pi well-known hice “+ Mach ecninee, 2 The only Gold Medal for this branch of 
men; e roa & most import rk 0} 
internal development, in which every citizen of the George Opdyke&Co MOTHERS, TRY IT! 
state must take a Just pride. BANKERS. an van —_ to find medigine peculigriy 
TAXES. > Mer REZING, OF —_ 





ADVERTISEMENTS, “<. 


LUCWS HART MAN'F'G CO. 


(THE OLDEST mé......5eee IN NEW 





Established 1832, 
Manufacturers of every description of 
FINE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


NOS.4 AND 6 BURLING SLIP, 
(ear Fulton Ferry), foot of Jahnstreet. 


: * * t 
Pacific Mail Steamship Go. 
THROUGH LINE ... wf 
TO CALIFORNIA and CHIN 


TOUCHING, at fae 


AND CARRY a rae eo 


—mnttBs, 











—— 
No. 59 Wall st. New York, rans oN Amasno a a Paci Oceans: 
ARIZONA LOR AHO. 
Grown Brothers & Co.'s Building) HieNity GHADNCEY. SONSTE FURION, 
J ’ 
““"VE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, IN GOLD, COIN, | ontNsHNE: RAMENTO, 
= 1, 1% and allow interest at the rate of four NORTHERN LIGHT, MONTANA de Ete, ’ 
per cont, por anaam .* OY boanees, autort to check leave Pit NOE TH RIVER, foot of street al 
i o'clock noon ben ( 
poe - Deposit, bearing 7M" PeP cent. | 3 Sunday and en Green ow tay) fot 
- marae qa 8 oe rane way ity 
interest, payable on demand ~ euneny sia bs reson 
Geet _— I PMERIOAN P pong orm Bag 
eurecute promptly orders for the purchase and sale ot Seema, ee -~ Barsyee slioved 
= 
Buy and Sell Government and other Securities oncom | tenfts ladies and chil : 
mission, pass received on the dock th 
Make collections on ali parts of the United States and beards) Medici and stieadance 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION apply 8 Sica cae 





weave GOLDEN go oD. > ITER 5 ork; 
—With po-phosp 

ment; made with the Dest oil oy “iat 

with pleasant flavor and 





respectable druggists. J. U'S SOND, 188 

way, New York. 

THE : HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Oid Ne ers of every tion, Old Pamphies 
fen full: and i kinds of ‘Waste Paper from bankers, insure 


amce companies. bro! cers, hasent-me jepota, printing 
offices, book-bind: ablic and private ovaries, & nota, 
railroad co press offices ete. 





JOHN C. PROC Walls 
No. 25 Ann street, 
ue door west of Nassau a. 














Ge Audependent, 


' THE SONG OF TE F THE SUNBEAM. 
BY FLORA LOU TURNER. 


1 come with a luminous ons light from above, 
And scatter my blessings afar. 

I rest like a blessing on brows that I love, 
And flirt with the Evening Star. 


I-dance on the green e’er the violets are up, 
And the blue morning-glory awake ; 

I gild witha halo the lily’s white cup, 
And a kiss from its pale check take. 


I follow a robin, so swift on the wing, 
And gladden his soul and his song ; 

As fervent as prayer is the anthem he sings 
In the meadow the morning long. 


I ehasethe Old Man in the Moon from his 
lair, 
And puzzle and dazzle his brain. 
He waits till the fire-flies glow in the air, 
And chases me back again! 


# shiver and quiver with life-giving power, 
And the bat flies away with a yawn ; 

1 fasten the ivy on turret and tower, 
T smile in the early dawn. 


When my lover, the lark, goes to sleep on 9 
bough, 
I fold my light wings with a prayer, 
And rest from my labors, as you see me now, 
In the eyes of a maiden fair. 


1 care for a peasant as you for a peer; 
And, knowing how pure hearts are tried, 
I pause at the hovels, the lowly to cheer: 
You—“ pass on the other side.” 


@h! the world it is wide, and the world it is 
true; 
But the world, in my journeyings long, 
Was plenty of shining for sunbeams to do, 
And ears for a Sunbeam’s Song. 


Book Cable. 


RUSKIN’S LATEST WORKS.* 


THe publishers of Ruskin’s volumes 
have done a good and we doubt nota 
profitable work in reproducing Mr. Rus- 
kin’s books from beginning to end thus far 
this side of the Atlantic. They are ali 
worthy of a very careful reading, being 
written with great eloquence of style and 
language, richness and gorgeousness of 
thought and imagery, purity and elevation 
ef feeling and purpose, earnest study and 
love of Nature, and great power of descrip- 
tion. In the provinces of painting and 
architecture it is in most cases accurate and 
profound science, together with long-con- 
tinued and laborious investigation, that lies 
at the foundation of Mr. Ruskin’s crit- 
icisms, though his own facts do not always 
agree with his sweeping conclusions. His 
pages are frequent and full with solemn 
and animating moral suggestions, warn- 
ings, lessons of heart and life. Very few 
writers have preserved throughout a high- 
er tone of reverential and religious thought 
and feeling, in matters of art-culture, in 
dwelling on the laws and characteristics of 
sublimity and beauty, in paintimg, build- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, every great king- 
dom of imaginative and creative genius. 

When he takes us into the region of 
mythology and theology we are not alto- 
gether so sure of our guide. He may be 
equally earnest and sincere ; but acombina- 
tion even of earnestness, sincerity, and ge- 
nius do not always insure possession of 
the truth, where the knowledge of its 
qualities and the method of its discovery 
depend on the submission of a patient and 
attentive mind to aprevious authoritative, 
positive revelation. 

Several years ago, some one asked, when 
told of the appearance of a certain critic 
in the North American Review, “ And what 
is he doing now?” “Oh, he is gallanting 
Mrs. Hemans up the steeps of Parnasus. 
Their climb is a thing worth looking at.” 
But here we have a more curious spectacle. 
It is a phenomenon of the Air, and one of 
the Mysteries of Life and its Arts, to see 
John Ruskin, such a Puritan of iconoclastic 
esthetics that he is profane enough to talk 
of the “kicking gracefulness of Raphael” 
in the painting of the Transfiguration, 
taking the Greek goddess Athena and the 
Loetin Minerva as one and the same divine 
‘maiden under his arm, and ushering them 
out of the Olympic Pantheon of a mythical 
immortality into the companionship of 
veritable saints and angels, as being, if not 
actual deities, yet personalities of sacred, 
soul-inspiring, upbuilding, and sustaining 
belief. 

Proceeding to define a myth, Mr. Ruskin 











» takes first the story of Hercules and the 


Hydra. “It is very necessary in reading 
traditions of this kind to determine, first of 
all, whether you are listening to a simple 
person, who is relating what at all events 
he believes to be true, or to a reserved 
philosopher, who is veiling a theory of the 
universe under the grotesque of a fairy tale. 
It is in general more likely that the first 
supposition should be therightone. And, 
to deal with Greek religion honestly, you 
must at once understand that this literal 
delief was in the mind of the general 
people as deeply rooted as ours in the 
legends of our own sacred book.” 

Mr. Ruskin then compares the legend 
of Hercules and the Hydra with the story 
of St George and the Dragon, and says 
“the analogy is perfect in minor 

' respects, though it fails to give you any 
notion of the vitally religious earnestness 
of the Greek faith.” “Although, in 
any special toil of the hero’s life, the 
‘moral interpretation was rarely with defi- 

~miteness attached to its event; yet in the 
whole course of the life not only a sym- 
‘bolical meaning, but the warrant for the 
existence of a real spiritual power, was 
‘apprehended of all men.” There are two 
sources of the myths: historical events, or 
natural phenomena endowed with life by 
the imaginative power, usually more or 
Jess under the influence of terror—stars, 
hills, storms; “and it only needs that we 
look at them with the earnestness of those 
childish eyes tounderstand the first words 
spoken of them by the children of men. 
And then in all the most beautiful and 
enduring myths we shall find not only a 
literal story of a real person, not only a 
parallel imagery of moral principle; but 
an underlying worship of natural phenom- 
ena, out of which both have sprung, and 
in which both forever remain rooted.” 
‘Thus from the sun and the air the Greek 
forms the idea of two entirely personal 
and corporeal gods of divine flesh and 
beauty. And along with these corporeal 
images he conceives two omnipresent 
spiritual influences; of which one illumin- 
ates as thé sun whatever in humanity is 
wise and skillful, and the other, like the 
living air, breathes the calm of heavenly 
fortitude and strength of righteous anger 
into every human breast that is pure and 
brave. 

In all the myths of i importance there are, 
first, the root sun, sky, cloud, or sea; sec- 

. ond, the personal incarnation of that, be- 
coming a trusted and companionable 
deity, with whom you may walk hand in 
hand as a child with its brother or sister; 

and, third, the moval significance of the 

-wimage, which is in all the great myths eter- 
nally and veneficently true. And the real 
°, mheaning of any myth is that which it has 
at the noblest age. of the nation among 


{ Whom it is current. Furthest back is the. 


germ, of the accomplished tradition ; ; but 
“only as the seed contains the flower. “As 

. the intelligence and passion of the race 
» Mezelop, they cling to and nourish their be- 
the “Yoved and sacred legend; leaf by leaf it 
-»@pands under the touch of more pure 
"TFue Queex or tux Am; being a study of the Greek 


‘Myths of Cloud and Storm. By Joun 
New York : Jobh Wiley & Sons, ee 


affections and more delicate imagination, 


until at last the perfect fable burgeons out 
into symmetry of milky stem and honeyed 
‘| bell.” 


But the right reading of it depends on 
an intelligent answering sympathy in our 
own minds, If it arose among a people 
who lived under open skies and stars, we 
who have lived in smoke cannot read this 
story. If it changes clouds or planets into 
living creatures, with fair forms and mighty 
passions, we cannot understand it, unless 
we can sympathize with the strange peo- 
ple who could love and adore something 
besides wealth and commerce. Lastly, if 
it attributes to the gods thus carved out 
of the thoughts and fantasies of men a8 
continual presence with their own souls, 
and if their every effort for good is finally. 
guided by the sense of the companionship, 
the pyaise, and the pure will of immor- 
tals, we shall be able to follow 
them into this last circle of their 
faith only in the degree in which the 
better parts of our own beings have been 
also stirred by the aspects of Nature or 
strengthened by her laws. “If for us, as 
for the Greek, the sunrise means daily res- 
toration to the sense of passionate glad- 
ness and of perfect life, if it means the 
shedding over us of a better peace than 
the peace of night, in the power of the 
dawn, the purging of evil vision, and by 
the baptism of its dew, if the sun itself 
is an influence to us also of spiritual 
good, and becomes thus in reality to us 
also a spiritual power, we may then soon 
overpass the narrow limit of conception 
which kept that power impersonal, and 
rise with the Greek to the thought of an 
angel who rejoiced as a strong man to 
run his course, whose voice, calling to life 
and labor, rang round the earth, and 
whose going forth was to the ends of 
heaven.” 
This train of reasoning and of poetical 
supposition attributes the origin and 
growth of the Greek mythology, till its 
completion, to real piety, to noble intelli- 
gence and passion, to pure affections, to a 
free and elevated communion with Nature 
in her fairest forms, to a faith in and 
sense of the continual presence, compan- 
ionship, and pure will of immortals— 
a faith capable of giving personality 
to spiritual power, and making it an 
unceasing influence of spiritual good. 
The vitally religious earnestness of the Greek 
faith means, if anything, that it was a faith 
capable of producing a vital religious earn- 
estness, a literal belief as deeply rooted as 
ours in what Ruskin calls the legends of 
our sacred books. 
But what is the reality? Natural phe- 
nomena endowed with life by the imag- 
inative power, and then clothed with su- 
pernatural attributes, are the gods of 
Greece. The sun was not an angel, but a 
god. And how, possibly, could the sun 
have been the agent of spiritual good, to 
either Greek or Roman, or to any modern 
star-gazer, except by raising the mind to 
the contemplation of God the Creator as a 
spiritual being? And the moment that 
was done the whole array of mythological 
imaginations would vanish as the mists 
of night before the dawning. The per- 
versions and concealments of divine truth, 
of the existence and attributes of an invis- 
ible Supreme Creator, under personifica- 
tions of the sun, the air, the planets, never 
could have become sacred and religiously 
inspiring myths; and, in fact, instead of 
raising the Greek worshiper of Nature to 
angelic thoughts and purity of mind, 
always debased and dragged down both 
intellect and heart lower and lower, till, 
instead of pure, their very natural affec- 
tions became with every generation of 
idolaters more impure and vile. 
Mr. Ruskin seems to have lost sight of 
the innate and inevitable debasement, de- 
formity, and deforming influences of poly- 
theism, in the glow of his own exquisitely 
poetical prose, when he describes the fable 
of the myth burgeoning out into symme- 
try and purity with the advancing intelli- 
gence and passion of the race. How then 
was it that the most expanded period of the 
greatest perfection of those myths was 
the period of greatest and most 
perfected atheism and wickedness of 
national and individual character? And 
the very nations that had the most curious 
and perfectly constructed myths of all the 
heathen pantheons, and whose religions 
embraced the most systematized and poeti- 
cal of all mythologies, became the most 
debased and rotten. 
IfMr. Ruskin’s essay were mere poetry, 
such as Wordsworth’s beautiful descrip- 
tion in the same sphere, or if it were a cat- 
alogue of what might be the imaginations 
in the circle of the Greek paganism, and 
an apology accordingly, very well; but it 
seems an attempt to take that paganism 
out of the category and condemnation of 
idolatry, and to set it in the instructive 
and elevating compass of a vitalizing theol- 
ogy. But how does it compare with the 
representations of those old and trusted 
writers of the earliest records of human 
opinion in existence, far back in the ages 
of Moses and of Job—records of opinions 
when first the idolatry of the heavens 
arose, and men fell before the temptations 
of moons walking in brightness? Take 
Deuteronomy iv., 19: “Lest thou lift up 
thine eyes unto heaven, and-when thou 
seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
all the host of heaven, shouldst be driven 
to worship them and serve them.” And 
Job xxxi., 26 to 28: “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been secret- 
ly enticed, or my hand hath kissed my 
mouth [the sign of worship], this also 
were an iniquity for the judge, for I should 
have denied the God above.” Take, also, 
the history of Paul’s encounters with the 
systems, both Roman and Grecian, re- 
vealed in the Acts of the Apostles. Is 
Diana, the crescent goddess, the chaste, an 
unquestionable form of idolatry; the Ephe- 
sian goddess, whom all Asia and the 
world worshipeth; and is Athena, the 
queen of the air, a sanctifying maid-sery- 
ant of the Holy Spirit, to bring men to 
virtue and happiness ? 
Then take Paul’s own analysis of the 
Greek mytholgy in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans—a writer probably as well qualified 
as any that ever lived to survey and 
describe the real nature and influence of 
idolatry the most imaginative and magnifi- 
cent. Take him in Athens, at Areopagus, 
characterizing the whole Greek mythol- 
ogy ; take him in Lystra, face to face with 
Jupiter and Mercury, calling men from 
these vanities, not dy them, to the Living 
God; take him in Ephesus, encountering 
the great goddess Diana; take him in 
Rome, or writing to the Romans that the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against men who change the truth of God 
into a lie, and hold the truth in unright- 
eousness, darkening their minds against 
the invisible things of God made known 
in creation, and glorifying him not as God, 
but idolizing and adoring the phenomena 
and even the brute beasts of the creation 
itself—thereby, through the indulgence of 
the basest passions, becoming themselves 
wholly, enormously, and unnaturally rep- 
robate. Only compare Paul and Ruskin, 
and the poetry ceases, and the demon- 
deitics and creations of man’s lusts are all 
that remain. 

LR 
- —We have received the following pieces 
of music: The Western Refuge, a song and 
chorus, by B. F. Burnham, (White, Smith 
& Perry, Boston); Making Love while on 
the Ice, a song and chorus, by Frank How- 
ard, (Root & Cady, Chicago); The China- 
man’s Farewell, song and chorus, by 
“Ching Foo,” (Root & Cady, Chicago); 
Well have to Mortgage the Farm, music by 
C. T. Lockwood, words by C. Ernst 
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“THE HOLY GRAIL” 


Tus living laureate of England is not 
the first English poet who has thought of 
the mythical British monarch—Plos Regum 
Arthurus—as the hero of a modern epic; 
for, notwithstanding the modest title of 
“Tdylls” by which Mr. Tennyson de- 
scribes his now finished series of nine 
Arthurian poems, these poems are, in fact, 
the nine books of a single majestic narra- 
tive in verse. 

In one of those golden autobiographical 
passages which Milton has scattered 
through his prose writings he gives some 
“account of what the mind at home, in 
the spacious circuits of her musings, hath 
liberty to propose to herself, though of 
highest hope and hardest attempting”; 
and he hints tous that “if to the instinct 
of nature and the emboldening of art 
aught may be trusted, and that there be 
nothing adverse in our climate or the fate of 
this age,’ it was his purpose to adventure 
upon an epic poem based upon “ our own 
ancient stories”—by which he refers, as he 
elsewhere explains, to the stories of 
Arthur and his Round Table. And 
in the century before Milton, Edmund 
Spenser took for the hero of his “Faery 
Queen” King Arthur, “as most fitte for 
the excellange of his person, being made 
famous by many men’s former workes, and 
also furthest from the daunger of envye 
and suspition of present time.” All read- 
ers of English literature will remember 
also how Dryden, coming next after Mil- 
ton, projected a national epic, with Arthur 
for its hero; and how mournfully the poet 
speaks of his poverty as compelling him to 
waste, upon wretched back-work for the 
booksellers, time and genius which he 
wished to bestow upon a sublime and last- 
ing creation ; and how that lumber-headed 
poetical doctor, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
stealing the idea from the published an- 
nouncement of Dryden, made haste to 
forestall the poverty-stricken bard, and 
published a huge epic poem, called Prince 
Arthur, which he’wrote, as he boastfully 
informs us, “ amidst the duties of his pro- 
fession, in coffee-houses, or in passing up 
and down the streets.”! 

It may be that Tennyson will be found 
to have realized what poets gone before 





of “ Paradise Lost” ; Dryden was too im- 


Dryden’s satir¢, it was put together. 

But is a new epic poem now possible? 
If, to use Milton’s saddening suspicion, 
“there be nothing adverse in our cli- 
mate,” may there not be something “in 
the fate of this age” to doom the project 
to failure? For ourselves, we say that an 
epic poem is always possible whenever 


write it. 


voice of passion. 


any longer among the ruins of defunct 
mythologies, whether of Palestine, Hellas, 


“Not ‘Arms and the Man’; ‘Tools and 
the Man,’ that were now our epic,” says 
Thomas Carlyle. Yet this objection in- 
volves us in an absurdity—impious to the 
venerable majesty of genius. He who has 
the genius cannot go the wrong way! 
Shall the bat dictate to the eagle? To 
imit the operation of our epic poet—if we 
have one—to the materials which the 
present is heaping together upon its 
spacious field is not only to give way to 
a spasm of nineteenth century egotism ; 
but it is to tame the untamable, and to 
bind with chains what neither iron nor 
stone can hold down. 

Those who have read the “ Idylls of the 
King” will be prepared for the exquisite 
and altogether wonderful productions 
which, under the name of the Holy Grail, 
are now Offered to his loving study; for 
the two books are really but detached 
fragments of one greater work. We have 
in the present installment the same quali- 
ties of thought and expression with which 
all the readers of Tennyson’s more mature 
poetry have become familiar. Unques- 
tionably the vision and the faculty divine 
are here; depth of imaginative insight, 
om of serene spiritual intuition, splen- 
dor of idea and grouping, a creative and 
unifying force, an exaltation, breadth, and 
intensity of thought which gives health 
and consolation as well as excitement, and 
language the perfect garment of this body 
of life. 

Every man with the least spark of lit- 
erary enthusiasm must have tried at times 
to picture to himself the feelings with 
which the contemporaries of the great poets 
of the past took into their hands for the 
first time works just born from the brain, 
and just starting forth on their voyage of 
immortality. With what emotions were 
the “Canterbury Tales” welcomed into 
the world, and the “ Faery Queen,” and the 
“ Arcadia,” and “Comers,” and “The 


Cecilia” ! We may be assured that, as we 
take from the table into our hands now 
the Holy Grail, we are honored with the 
touch of a literary creation which will out- 
last not only all the material monuments, 
but nearly all the reputations, of our age; 
and, repulsing “the indignities of time,” 
will be as ennobling and as sweet a teacher 
to a hundred generations of mankind as it 
is tous. And, of all the uplifting influen- 
ces which great souls now and always are 
breeding, we know of none more potent 
than this book to reverse the sorrowful 
saying of its own Sir Bedivere, as he saw 
the mystic barge, tended by the three 
queens, bearing from the shore the wound- 
ed body of Lord Arthur: 


“* For now I see the true old times are dead 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight.”” 


*Tne Hoty Gram, AXD oTHER Poems. By ALFRED 
Tennyson, Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 





MAGAZINES. 


Some of the magazines for February are 
already before us. Here, te begin with, is 
Putnam’s, at once fresh and solid, attractive 
and substantial. Probably the principal 
attraction of Putnam’s will for some time 
to come be the new novel, “ A Woman’s 
Right,” by Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames. 
Here is, at last, something that promises 
to be a genuine American novel, racy of 
the soil, and yet of such high, universal 
interest as to claim adoption into the gen- 
eral literature of the English language. 
The writer of this notice assuredly does 
not mean to-deprecate the reading of 
English novels in America; but he is very 
glad indeed to welcome the appearance of 
a fresh and genuine American novel in an 
American periodical. Mrs, Ames’s novel 
opens very attractively. So far as we can 
yet see the characters, they seem distinctly 
and forcibly drawn, and there are some 
truthful and charming bits of description 
here and there. The heroine has already 
won our sympathy and interest; and it 
may perhaps be as well to say that the 
“Woman’s Right” which gives a title to 
the story is.not the right to vote, or to 
wear pantaloons, for Mrs. Ames does not 
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seem to have anv intention of weighting 


have failed to accomplish. For Milton gave 
up his plan of an Arthurian epic for that 


provident ever to find leisure for so sus- 
tained a labor; Spenser lost himself and 
Arthur too in the allegorical mazes of his 
divine dream; while the vast bulk of a 
poem which Sir Richard Blackmore con- 
structed had no more poetry in it than 
was to be found in “the rumblings of his 
chariot-wheels,” amid which, according to 


there is in the world an epic genius to 
We take no stock in the croak- 
ing hallucination that the elements of any 
kind of poetry have died or will die 
out of this earth, with its infinite melodies 
of Nature and its most tuneful sphere- 


But, it may be replied, granting that an 
epic poem is still possible, and that Tenny- 
son has an epic genius, has he not gone 
the wrong way about the task? Why goto 
the dead past for the story? Why burrow 


Italy, or England? Let the epic of the 
present find its ridiments in the present! 


Rape of the Lock,” and the “Ode to St.. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


{her story with political or social contro- 


versy. There are many other good things 
in this number of Putnam—which, indeed, 
is one of the best magazine numbers we 
have read fora long time. — 

Old and New has issued its second 
number, and is nearly as large but not 
nearly as heavy as a London quarterly. 
To review its contents minutely would 
indeed be a work of time and space be- 
yond our control; and we need say little 
more than that the variety of its subjects 
is as remarkable as the skill and depth 
with which they are treated. One grum- 
ble, however, must escape us. Is it hyper- 
critical to say that a high-class periodical 
of this kind ought not to talk, as Old and 
New does on its very first page, of the 
“Emperor of France”? For the twentieth 
time or so let us beg of writers in America 
to remember that the people and the con- 
stitution of France profess to make a 
grave and important political distinction 
between “Emperor of the French” and 
“Emperor of France”; that the idea of 
there being an “Emperor of France” is 
emphatically repudiated; and that we 
may as well be right as wrong, even in 
describing a foreign sovereign’s title. 

The Western Monthly, of Chicago, is very 
fresh and vigorous. We don’t quite know 
how the experiment of translating a serial 
novel by George Sand will succeed ; but the 
opening of “The Rolling Stone” looks 
very attractive. “The Second Vision of 
Judgment,” a quasi-Byronic poem on the 
Byron controversy, is elaborate and dull. 

The Catholic World has an interesting 

and timely article on “ The History of the 
Irish Land Tenure,” and many other arti- 
cles also well worth reading. 
The Transatlantic is the title of a new 
weekly paper published in Philadelphia, 
and looking very like Hvery Saturday 
before the recent change in the appearance 
of the latter journal. The Transatlantic is 
made up of selections from the lighter 
periodical literature of England. We are 
all still to be regarded apparently as nurs- 
lings at England’s breast. 

The Horticulturist issues an exccllent and 
useful number. 











—In Christ and the Church (Catholic 
Publication Society) Rev. Thomas 6. 
Preston, the pastor of St. Ann’s church, in 
this city, undertakes, in a course of five 
lectures, to defend the Roman Catholic 
Church from the imputation often cast 
upon it (whether justly or not we will not 
assert) that it substitutes faith in the 
Church for faith in Christ, and really dero- 
gates from the atoning work of Jesus, by 
bidding the sinner depend less upon his 
blood than upon the absolution of the 
priesthood. Mr. Preston (perhaps we 
should call him Father Preston) writes in 
avery clear and simple manner; relics, 
in his quotations, upon the Scriptures far 
more than upon the Fathers; appreciates 
the position and views of those whose sup- 
posed errors he is combating; in a word, 
writes with an apparent candor and an un- 
mistakable sincerity which is a refreshing 
contrast to most dogmatic and contro- 
versial theology. He has done nothing, 
however, to shake our confidence in the 
Protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, and our conviction that Christ 
established no ecclesiastical organization, 
but left it to time and growth to create; 
that only the spirit and the principles are 
divine and permanent, the church is 
human, and in its forms and even in its 
creeds necessarily evanescent and subject 
to change and to improvement. 


—Hymns to Jesus, from the carly English, 
is published by E. P. Dutton, New York. 
The preface tells us that the half dozen 
hymus which this dainty little volume holds 
are taken from a manuscript dated 1430, 
and are the work of unknown authors. 
-We would gladly see the antique form side 
by side with the modern version, for the 
sake of comparison ; though, as it now 
stands, the text reads quaintly and tender- 
ly. From “Be Thou my Comfort, Christ 
Jesus,” the third poem in the tiny book, 
(which we think is also given in “ En- 
gland’s Antiphon”), we quote the last 
stanza, as illustrating the tone of devout 
fervor characterizing them all: 

“ Jesu, O to my cry take heed! 
Great Prince of Peace! to Thee I pray! 
Thou wouldest bleed for man’s great need, 
And suffer many a fearful fray. 
In all my need wilt Thou me feed 
With holy patience, now and aye, 
My life to lead in word and deed 
As is most pleasant in thy way, 
And to die well when ‘tis my day. 
Jesu, who died on earth for us, 
Let me not be the foul fiend’s prey, 
But be my comfort, Christ Jesus! Amen.” 

—Kitiy (Harper & Brothers) by M. 
Betham-Edwards, author of “ Dr. Jacob,” 
is in many respects a bright and clever, 
though on the whole an unsatisfactory 
novel. To begin with, it is the story of 


who, brought up in artistic Bohemia, goes 
in for making a great match and fighting 
her way into high society. In other words, 
it is the story of another Becky Sharp, 
told by a biographer who is not exactly 
Thackeray. Again, artistic Bohemia has 
been lately overdone in English novels, 
and we have all had far too much of it. 
Long-bearded, eccentric young painters 
are “about played.” Kitty is all made 
up of old materials. There is considerable 
talent in the making-up, but the talent 
may almost be said to be thrown away. 


—The River of the West, (Bliss & Co., 
Hartford), by Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, 
is a history of: the Northwestern Slope 
from the discovery of the Columbia River, 
and of the life and adventures of Joseph 
L. Meek, the famous trapper, Rocky 
Mountain hunter, and Oregon pioneer. 
The book is crammed with stirring ad- 
venture and picturesque description, and 
indeed has a very considerable historical 
value as enclosing and perpetuating so 
many remarkable illustrations of a kind 
of life which is rapidly fading off the face 
of our country. The artist and engraver 
have been called into liberal requisition to 
enhance the effect of the animated descrip- 
tions and adventures which make up the 
greater part of this large volume. 


—Lectures on Moses (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
were originally delivered by their author, 
Robert A. Hallam, D.D., as Friday eve- 
ning lectures to his owm congregation. 
As lectures, they are very excellent; and 
we think that pastors would find it for 
their advantage, and that of their people, if 
they would oftener avail themselves of 
similar opportunities for such an unfold- 
ing of Scripture history and biography, 
and such applications of their lessons to 
our daily life. As a book, it is not remark- 
able for either rare historic imagination, 
analysis of character, scholarly research, 
or spiritual power. The fling in the pre- 
face against Dean-Stanley is neither just 
in point-of fact nor fitting in point of taste. 

—Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish the 
whole of Tennyson’s poetical works—lit- 
erally the whole, from the poems of thirty 
years ago down to the latest idylls and 
the second “Northern Farmer,” in one 
volume, sewed, for fifty cents ; in- one vol- 
ume neatly bound in cloth, for one dollar. 
Can cheapness go any further? Observe 


tion. The print is clear and excellent; 
the paper is good; the volume has illustra- 
tions from Doré, Millais, and other great 
artists, Really this edition is a ‘sort of 
prodigy in its way. - : 

—Medora Leigh (Harper & Brothers) is 
‘Charles Mackay’s recent contribution to 
the Byron scandal. Asa piece of literary 
work it has no value whatever; as a mere 
contribution to the history of a hideous 
scandal it is perhaps valuable so far that 
‘it probably does point correctly to the 
source from which the whole of the detest- 
able delusion. or whatever it was, origin- 





an ambitious, rather selfish young woman, 


that this is not a “cheap and nasty” edi- |- 


30 cents a Number. 


ally sprang. That is all we think it nec- 
essary to say about a book which, painful 
in its subject, is needlessly disfigured by 
innumerable errors of taste'and temper. 


— Quite a number of the scholars and. 
literary men of this city—including Presi- 
dent Barnard, Parke Godwin, Professor 
Youmans, Prof. B, N. Martin, and Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham,—have signed a card, 
begging Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews to 
issue as soon as may be bis promised book | 
on the new science of “ Universology.” 
Several of these men have examined the 
proof-sheets of the work now in prepara- 
tion, and are satisfied of its originality 
and of the profound research which it in- 
dicates. 

—George A. Leavitt sends us From the 
Oreation to Moses, and From Joshua to Daniel, 
in words of one syllable. The author has 
done his work, on the whole, very well. A 
less inflexible rule would have made a 
better book. That is, there are'many cases 
where a familiar word of two syllables 
would be more readily comprehended than 
an unusual word in one. Thepictures are 
striking, and, without being artistically ex- 
cellent, will attract the children, for whom 
they are intended. 


—England and Rome (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) consists of “three letters to a per- 
vert,” by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. They are pungent and forcible, 
but we cannot think they will do much 
good. They are neither courteous, lib- 
eral, nor sympathetic ; and are neither cal- 
culated to bring back the “pervert” into 
the fold, nor to prevent any other way- 
ward ones from following him. 


—The Life of Rossini (Ditson & Co., Bos- 

ton) is an unpretending and really meritori- 

ous piece of work, by Sutherland Edwards, 
an English author and dramatic critic of 
high reputation. It is not a thing cobbled 
up immediately upon Rossini’s death, to 
meet the demand of the literary market; but 
is a book on which Sutherland Edwards 
had bestowed long and careful labor during 
the lifetime of the great maestro. 


—Were we inclined to read Compensa- 
tion ; or, Always a Future, by Anne M. H. 
Brewster, (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), criti- 
cally, the plea of the preface would dis- 
arm us. The story is, however, above the 
average, and possesses some passages of 
considerable power. It would be better if 
the musical criticism were left out; or, at 
least, greatly curtailed. 


—The Early Choice,a Book for Daughters, 
by Rev. W. K. Tweddie, D.D., (D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston), is a book of counsel for 
young ladies, enforced by various bio- 
graphical sketches. It is a most excellent 
book for them, doubtless, if only they could 
be induced to read it. But we are afraid 
only the daughters who need the counsel 
least will ever listen to it. 


—Saddlicr’s Catholie Directory is fall of 
valuable information. It contains lists of 
the cardinals, of all the bishops and priests 
of the United States, British America, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, and also of all 
the Roman Catholic educational and 
ecclesiastical institutions in this country. 
Its only faultis that the summaries are 
not given. 


—Messrs. Fields & Osgood publish the 
whole of George Eliot’s novels and stories 
‘in two thick volumes, illustrated. The 
first volume contains “Adam Bede,” 
“Felix Holt,” and “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” ; the second, “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
“Romola,’ and “Silas Marner.” This 
edition is well-printed, convenient, and 
handsome. 


—Rambles through the British Isles, (Tib- 
bals, New York), by the Rev. R. Har- 
court, is an interesting and agreeable ac- 
count of a vacation tour in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. The book is hand- 
somely printed and well illustrated; but 
the printer (we are sure it was not the au- 
thor) has systematically converted the 
Irish poet into “ Sir Thomas Moore.” 


—Cable Interview between the President 
and the Queen, (Bowles & Co., Springfield), 
by E. H. Kellogg, is an imaginary conver- 


Savage Landor’s, between Queen Victoria 
and General Grant on the “Alabama” 
question. It is well-intentioned and dull. 


—The Fortieth Congress of the United 
States, by Wm. H. Barnes, (George E. 
Perine, New York), contains in two stout 
volumes, illustrated with many excellent 
portraits on steel, a concise biography of 
every member of the Fortieth Congress. 
The value of such a book is obvious. 


—A German Course, by Prof. George F. 
Comfort, (Harper & Brothers), is an excel- 
lent and practical introduction to the 
speaking and writing of German, adapted 
to the use of colleges, high schools, and 
academics. 


—Henry Formby’s Life of Christ (Cath- 
olic Pub. Soc.) is simply a harmony of the 
Gospels, The “entirely new series of 
engravings on wood” add nothing to the 
attractiveness or value of the volume, 


—Of Dr. Sidden’s University Sermons 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) we have nothing to 
say in addition to what we have said in a 
previous notice, except to notice the fact 
that a new edition is published. 


—Poems by George Alfred Townsend is 
the title of a volume published by Messrs. 
Rhodes & Ralph, Washington. There is 
nothing original in Mr. Townsend’s muse, 
but she sometimes sings melodiously and 
sweetly, 


—Soeial Life in all its Phases (Wells & 
Co.) is a work on the causes, prevention, 
and cure of chronic discases, on marriage, 
child-bearing, and such subjects, by Ed- 
ward B. Foot, M.D. 

—The Catholic Publication Company 
have begun the issue of a serial Life of St. 
Patrick, by M. F. Cusack, authoress of the 
“Tilustrated History of Ireland.” 

—We have received an excellent litho- 
graphed portrait of the late George Pea- 
body, published by B. B, Russell, of Bos- 
ton, from a photograph. 

—Ernest Linwood is the fifth volume of 
Messrs. Peterson’s new and complete edi- 


tion of the works of the late Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. : 


sation, not quite so brilliant as one of | 


LIFE OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


NEW EDITION 
By 8. @. BROWN, President of Hamilton College. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. $2 50, 


1. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


Vol. I. Crown 8v0, cloth, $1 75. 
To be completed in Twenty-five monthly volumes. 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


NEW EDITION. 
With Portrait, Map, and Plans. Vols. I. and II. 
Post 8vo, cloth. ¢2 each, 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 


Little, Brown & Co., 


110 WASHINCTON St., Boston. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe 


FOR 


THE CALAXY. 


IT CLAIMS TO BE THE 
Best American Literary Magazine 


AND THE 





this Claim. 
From the New Haven Palladium. 
Por pl is the best of the 
Pp a variety The Galawy 


From the Brooklyn Union, 
alntatns its place in the front rank— 
PR fmf ms fac of American t magazines f for popular 
reading. 
From a column notice in the New York Tribune. 


ree ha’ jared table now an excellent binned of 
lacy. Tt is fll of jut the Kind of articles that 
almost Feradiedy } 





From a Commercial. 


ises aricher year than 
is the best exponent not 
ole life of America, to be 





Th 
the last even. The "gulas 
of the literary, but on ag 
found among magazin: 


From the Svracuse I Daily Journal. 


One of the first of the magazines for 1870, comes The 
‘alaxy, beginning the year in a manner which Indi- 
cates the fulfillment of its every promise. 


From the Hartford Daily Courant. 


The Gal is in the field for Janu: 1870, This 
. lar magazine, which has git 


doubling its circulation a year ago, and is now dou- 
bling up again, Itspromise for the coming year is very 
Tt has has a corps of writers, hoth native and Se 
on ya and its programme is very invi 





From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


é¢ Galawy for January, 1870, is a promising indic 
tice that the pablishers will continue 2 improve this 
already brite t and popular maxaz' This 
number is a fine start for Ce new year, end shows why 
the circulation of The Galacy is and has been on the 
increase at the rapid rate ‘the publishers announce, as 
the best evidence of suc al 


ITS GREAT SUOCESS PROVES 
THAT THE GALAXY IS 
THE BEST AMERIOAN 
MAGAZINE, 


THE GALAXY doubled its list of subscribers in De- 
cember, 18°, In December, 1869, the cas receipts, 
from subscriptions alone, were three times as much as 
they were in December, 1868, 


THE GALAXY'S PROGRAMME 
FOR 1870 


Will Surpass Anything yet 
Accomplished. 


Among its constant contributors are 
CHARLES READE, 
MRS. EDWARDS, 
RICHARD GEiNT WHITR 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
PARKE GODWIN, 
DR. J. C. DALTON, 
DR. DRAPER, 
And all the Leading Writers of the Day. 
The Galary has determined, regardless of expense, 
to mantain its present position as the 


LEADING AMERICAN LITERARY 
MAGAZINE. 


ANEW DEPARTMENT TN THE GALAXY WILL 


a comprehensive review each month of the current 
literature of America, England, France, and Germany. 


Liberal Clubbing Terme. pict 

Gal aii *s Bazar sent 1 year for #6 00 #8 00 

gaaxy ‘nd Harper "s W ae Y “600 800 

Galaxy and Ou uae Folks “ 450 600 

jalaxy and The Rivera ide Magazine 500 650 

alaxy and The American Agriculturist ‘* 450 5 50 

Falaxy and earth 8 ‘and Home 60 80 

a a at 
an 

y and Littell’ Liv 4 Age “1060 12 00 





The supscription price for The Galaxy is #4 per year. 
To new subscribers who order The Galaxy alone 
and send #4, we will send 

THE FIRST PART OF 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 

Charles Reade’s Great Story. 
It is a voiume of 200 pages, Elegantly Illustrated. 
Liberal terms to those who get up clubs, 
Address 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
498 2500 Broadway, New York. 


THE RIVERSIDE. 
1870. Fourth Year. 1870. 


1, Hans Christian Andersen's new pce i pe 
fore, be ibuted to the ** Ri jide,”’ in advance of 
publication in any other part of the world. 

2. Views Moustache, the “ Riverside" favorite, will 
tell * How the Captain came by a Legacy.” Illustrated 
by Darley. 

8. Indian Club Exercises, and other Gymnastics, 

4. “Jake's Wedding,” and other Stories, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Ainslee.” 

6. ‘The Building of a Railroad.” By Jacob Abbott. 
6. Stories from Old English Poets and Dramatists, 

7. The Menagerie. With many Itustrations. 

& Fairy Poems and Pictures. By Annette Bishop. 

9, Anna Silvernail’s Little Artists, their Stories and 
Pictures. 

10. Nataral History and Science, History and Biog- 








raphy. 

a Mother Goose's Melodies, set to Music; Nursery 
Songs and Pictures. 
12, Drolleries, By H.L. Stevens, An Abundance of 
Riddles. 
Contributions from Paul H. Hayne, 8. A. Brock, Porte 
Crayon, the authors of ‘‘Susfe Rooks," ‘’Seven Little 
Sisters,” * Dream Children,” ‘*Ting-a-Ling,” ‘Seven 
Stormy Sundays,”’ * The Last of the Huggermuggers.”” 
Pictures by F. 0. 0. Darley, H. L. Stevens, Gaston 
Fay, E. B. Rensell, C. Hoppin, M. L, Stone, Thomas 
Nast, H. W. Herrick, G. C. Lambdin, and others, 


The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 


SUBSCRIPTION—€2 50 a year, in advance; toclergy- 
men and teachers, $2; single copies, Scents, 8copics, 
*6 50; 5 copies, $20. Thus, by procuring four full sub- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Car Harrer’s Catatocus Axp T 
obtained gratuitously on application “ti to 
BroTwens, personally or 





arenas 
by letter, inclosing ten cents, 


NEW CHROMO, 


DOTTY DIMPLE, 
After the Original Picture, 





First Edition all Sold in Two 
Weeks. 


SECOND EDITION READY SOON. 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
219 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 
PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGCICAL 
JOURNAL FOR 1870. 


50th Vol.! New Series!! New Form!!! $a years 





a wa 15 cents for specimen 











complete list of Premium 
Ad@ress 


8. R, WELLS, 99 Broadway, X,Y, 


the fifth is obtained free, 10 copies, $20, and 
an extra copy gratis. 

Clubbing with other Magazinesand Papers. 
The Publishers of the ‘‘ Riverside’’ will receive sub- 
scriptions for that and other Magazines and Papers at 
the rates given below. Itis not necessary that these 
should be sent to the same address, but only that the 
amount sent by the person should be that advertised. 


' Whoever sends club money in this way is requested to 


state the exact address or addresses to which the mag- 
azines are to be sent. 


The Riverside, $2 50, and 
ee 's lan pay #4, at. 
Harper's snthiy. $4, at.. 
Harper's Weekly, #4, at.. 
ape ‘a Basar Twrestty), 
e Nursery, $1 50, at....... 
N. Y. Home 
Appleton’s Ji a A Ses 
Hours at Home, 43, at. ‘s 


Special Book Premiums. 
The Publishers have decided to restrict their pre- 









movencnenen® 
RALESSSSTS 





Cal 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH MURRAY, |'™iums fornew subscriptions entirely to books, and 


they make the following liberal offer, to hold good only 
until Feb. Ist, 1870. 

They make this offer to all subscribers whose names 
are on their books. For each and every new subscrib- 


er’s ame, accompanied by $2 50, they will send one | ™ 
dollar's werth in books from their list of publications. 
If any one not a subscriber desires to avail bimself of 
this offer, he has only to send his own subscription in 
addition to the names he procures, when he will be 


Leading Papers Indorse | 


entitled to obtain premiums, The publishers ‘desire in 








this way to dge the fe ived fromh their 
regular sabseribers. 

sent on receipt of stamp. Sample num- 
bers of the Magazine 20 cents, 

HURD & HOUCHTON, 
Publishers. 
‘ 459 BROOME 8r., N. Y. 
TRANSLATION OF? T F vba! TEST, 

MEATY 0. $1 50. sy Ohaae wane 





, A. YOUNG ’ 
alts AroXOUNS & COs, Booksellers, 4 CORN 


YOUTH’s COMPA FION. By nar £0, 00: 
Applications to be sent toT. C. EVANS, Bosten, 














susT PUBLISHED, | ' 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


POPULAR AND STANDARD’ PUB- 
~LICATIONS. 


Vous. 1, IL, ILJ., anp IV. ’ 
op 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


FROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 12mo, at two 
volumes per month, 
#1 2 PER VOLUME. 
CRITICAL NOTICE. 


“The form is tasteful, the tape ia lear, - is 
excellent, and the price is low. ~. 's surely fal! 
—Boston Watchman and R 


STANLEY'S JEWISH CHURCH. 


TWO VOLUMES. PER VOL., ¢2 50. 


STANLEY'S EASTERN CHURCH. 


ONE VOLUME. $2 50, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 





“* These volumes form Leila ey hes aid to all 
a2 — of the Sacred ‘Record.”— _Boston Congre- 
tond 


re Neat ‘outitin and very readable.”"—W. Y. Be. 


eo page contains ee a of the scholarly 
cbaracter of the author.” fivinae Republican. 


Trench’s Studies in the Gospels. 


ONE VOLUME. $2 50. 
CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Pina ny ne * gralaabl valuable nine Boa inn 'o rons 
Supernatural Origin or Christianity 


By REV. PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, 
ONE VOLUME. #3. 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


pane. have no bet Lan or purer family magazine, "— 





NOW READY, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
HOURS AT HOME 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Lia 3 2 or ” Coe SUN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ERO. Chapters iTV. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
MAI « nel F SCOTS” AND QUEEN ELIZA- 
BET By, om snhaay Froude. 

SOM een INGA BATS, By Beet Bort G. Wilder. 
THF. MINISTRY OF BE BAUTY. 
YAL ECOL LEGE ONE HUNDRED” Y AGO. By 

FE. H. Gillette, D.D. 
COMPTON FRI Rs. Concluded. 

CURIOSITIES OF VISION. “Ry T. Edwards Clark. 
THE DARIEN OANAL EXPLORATION. By Lorenzo 


Dow. 
PRAYING ALWAYS. qr Lue: 
BOOKS AND READ Nok Novels and Novel 


Gar; oan P Porter. 
AN APTERN N iN MEMORIAM, IN SALZBURG. 


A RATLWAY IN UTOPIA. By Pres. Jos. F. Tuttle. 
THe FROZEN WELL AT BRANDON, By Aaron Lloyd. 
: FISURE MOMENTS. 

ROOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 
LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT. 


HOURS AT HOME — ene and Heartn 
gp and Han. 
ee or Harere’s Wane or Harper's 
N's JOURNAL —the ta price of which 
is ro "For uh iO. HOURS AT HOME andthe Riveasipg 
Macazine, For #4, HOURS A T HOME and OLIver 
UpTic’s MaGazineB. For @6 50, Nouns AT “HOME and 
the Ec-ectic MaGazine—full price ¢8. For $9, HOURS 
AT HOME and Lrrreny’s Living Agx—full price #31. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 
SUPERD, STEEL PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 


Wien k WILSON’S UNaRT AEE #55 uel 
ING MACHINE is still offered for TwaNTY new 
scribers ($00). 

TERMS cPgp pooh or ae ro for %, in advance. 
a. Yi copies, 30_ cents. Grabs of — nd Kee 
on Teaches TKN, one Sg, 

itup. To Gere men, cat a 
reologieat st Stadente, ¢2 50, in advance. 
CHARLES SCRIENER & COo., 


No. 54 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Hymns to Jesus. 
FROM THE EARLY ENGLISH. 
Beveled, Cilt---75 Cents. 


The Christmas Holidays in'Rome. 


By the Rt, Rev. WILLIAM INGRAHAM, D.D., 1 75. 








The hest G ite! Book for the Churches and Religious 
— = i ga 


and § and f not 
oaipns ey jt. of - but as a descrip fon of 
tHe grand ceremonials of the Papal Church on festival 


days.""—Advertiser. 
ENGLAND AND ROME. Three Letters to a Pervert. 


By the Rev. Joun W. Burgon, M. A. Cloth, red 
dige, $1 25, 





e 
y contain Meet thorough and well areued view 
of some of the most important points | in controversy 
between the Anglican and Romish divine. We cor- 
dially recommend them to attention. 
. Wa ¥ishop Ca 


‘LECTURES on MOSES, | 
By the Rev. ROBERT A, HALLAM, D.D. 
12mo, 305 pages, $1 50. 
“ Dr. Hallam bas done a good thing, and has donc it 
well. Itis a sound, reverent, thorou " wb practical 
unfolding of the history and miss! ission of the great He- 
brew leader, lawgiver, and saint " J chman, 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
By THE REV. H. P. LIDDON, M.A. 
New Edition, with rurre Additional Sermons. 
Price reduced to @1 50. 


‘*He is now acknowledged all hands to 
— living preacher in Englan d,? Church Jour 
na 


“Fach i its od 
oii Fe ane is in Fen mi = 3 Sypneelical 


jection to iritanly edit rene aet 
a ons ani Ww e 
est.” —Southern Churchman. sate 


“Ta Seathy mall petage pds on ree of pt. 
2 In addit! ition to our own Publi ay octal 
attention to oe PUBLIC AN VA 
BRARIKS at the lowest prices. 

The b diti 

FINE wed as ong of STANDARD — a ” 
failed Sie of all the leading Publishers FUR- 


NISHED 
AMFRICAN BROOKS sent, POSTAGE PREPAID, on 
receipt of Crtail price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Im- 
porters, 
713 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Washington Place, New York. 
NOTICE. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Urgent requests having come to a 
from all parts of the country that the ti 

be extended for receiving nema ‘or 
the 


six HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE, 


notice is hereby given that the time has 
been deferred till May 15th ; immediately 
after which the successful writers will be 
announced. 





HENRY HOYT. 
Presbyterian Review for 1870. 


The January number contains valuable articles by 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Dr. Schaff, Profs. J. Bascom and 
H. N. Day, and others, on Sin and Suffering; The 
Evangelical Alliance ; Inspiration and the Historic Ele- 
ment in the Scriptures; The Philosophy of Thought; 
Biblical Theology; The Development ef Doctrine; 
Solomon's Song; and, besides Intelligence, a review of 
nearly 100 works in German, English, and American 
Kteratare, 
This Review contains nearly one-fourth more matter 
than most other reviews. Its contributors are among 
the ablest writers in every branch of the Church. 
Among the first br tetany % will do its utmost 
to consolidate and strength jon. Cath- 
oli¢ in spirit, and its scope rs bow Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics, Science in its relation to Revela- 
tion, Biblical Literature, Criticisms on all important 
new books, and Intelligence from all parts of the world, 
it is of value to all intelligent and scholarly readers, 
TERMS :—@3 50in advance, or $6 for two years; $3 
to missionaries and students. 








» dnatseention OREGON Mi ONARTES. 
o ’ By Mn. Frances F. Victor, of - Oregon. 1 
664 Broadway, N.Y. | Conn: Toledo, Ohio; Newark N° i ob. "tiara 





(JAN. 20, 1870. 





The reputation of these Pianos is fully established . 
asbeing unsurpassed by any for a rich, full tone, 
elacticity of touch, lorg standing iv tune, and ele- 
gance of style and fintst.~ 

Every article used in the construction of the Haines 
Piano is of the best quality and of thoroughly sea- 


The prices being reaonable, they cannot fall to 
} suit any who may desire to purchase. 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
No.46 East 14th street, N. Y.; 


S:indusky, Ohio; BRAmARD & am, oe i 3 
pure, Pa? \Cutierr & Sons Alban ‘t and he 

ACKIB, Hochewter, Ne Y.3 
as Gbiee bene Providence, R. I. 








Circulars and information sent on application to B4 : 


Mctene ier Nashites ‘tenn.; a te ae St. Touls, Rete F 


kd T. tlamicn, 
oRDHtINER, Toronto, C. W. r ‘ik. OM Leo Bao ee, John, 4, Conn. i Marraias (nay, San Franc "neo, Cah 





THE REASON WHY EVERY OWE SHOULD BUY A HAINES | PIANG: 











a oe 


Wis; Lovis T 
nen. Cincinnat, ‘hoy dol 


i. neck 
beth hia, Pa,; 
Rhie lciphia a: Mrs, 0. BuoME, Pity 


ITLEY. eens Ni N. ¥.: Wurre, Suita & "Penny, Boston 


3. E. Gop, 











CANVASSERS WANTED 


—_ OUR NEW AND POPULAR WORK, 
“Raymond and WN. Y. Journalism.” 


—y 


We Give the 


Largest Commissions, 


EARLY APPLICANTS WILL SECURE 


Choice of Territory. 


~ Send for Circular, with full particulars, 


A. S. HALE & CO., Publishers, 
HARTFORD, CONN. | 
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THE VICTORY” 
PORTRAIT OF WM. B. BRADBURY. It is the favor- 
ite Church Music Book this season. If you want the 
best, examine “THE VICFORY ” before purchasinz. 


Sold everywhere. Price, $1 50; per dozen, €13 50. One 
copy sent for examination for $1 25. 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBU 


Happy ones 


A New Song Book for Schools and 
Families. 
By Howard and Alfred A. Graley. Contains 
an Elementary Treatise for Gee and a a ress 
ae Chey mee, ceed for all ccesaaees thor rina 
usic bo exce en greater ps art © 01 
Teachers are vited® + 
adopting any an Price 50 fe Sent b: G oa 
“ I find it, both in words and Wusies the best collec. 
tion that I have ever seen.” Reid, Principal 
“7 poy Newport, R. I. 

take occasion 


mn pleased with it, and shall 
sooen te Rieter ises 
o —Abner 
Mass, Board 0 f Education. si 


“Thave not found a poor piece in the book. Not 





contains the latest Compositions and a STEEL-PLATE 


BICLOW24 MAIN pPewtahare, 0. ¥ 5 
tis 


AGENTS WANTED.—Now I bh again! 
A new book ! Just what is wanted! Kray i rains will 
— one! Every os = we one! 

immense, on su 
thousand i ladies wanted as agents ae ee an 
how an ap made last week 
w. J. HOLL 
Gee seat LAND, Springfield, Mass.; Chicago, Ill, ; 





the late 
strated” ‘and published at a Fy ee ae abs 


B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass, 





5,000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free, 
with terms to clear from #5 to . Dy : 
tirely new articles. Balable as vk Eg aay ai 

N. H. WHITE, oak, N. Je 





WANTED—Agents.—$75 to #200 per th. Addresg 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass, = 


WiMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE, Ses 
anted, Am. Knitting Machine Co., Bosto! ate 


MUSIC, PIANOS. ETC. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND 
ORGANS. Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 
7-Octa’ rs! 

cauers New binet Organs for €15 calomel ~ 














Second-hand instruments from $40 to 
installments received, and inetramente for toe 
rent mone; 


Moog if pure! 


Broadway, HORACE W WATERS 





knowing £0 od a book for the price, I shall i 
ww. ‘MeLau Laury, Principal Hammondsport Acad: 


2 
winita the Dect heet for ts urposes that I have 
t with."—Rev, W. Mand, Tract House, 150 
ye street, NY A 
Schools supplied at liberal rates. 


TAINTOR BROS., Publish 678 B dway, N. Y. 


HENRY WARD DaEOuER’s NEW 


The Christian Union, 
sceneries tetera, atch 
nate See ce Mailed free to any address, 
a B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 


_39 P. Park k Row, New New York. 


‘The Bright Side. 


A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT 30 cts. A YEAR. 





Sixteen three-column Hlustrated quarto pages. The 
very best writers, Large premiums for clubs, Speci- 
men copies 3 cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. 
Send for it, We would rather have you see our paper 
than read any amount of what might be said about it. 
Address ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 
Chicago, IL. 


PHILBRICK’S SPEAKERS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER. 
618 PAGES, OROWN OCTAVO. PRICE #2 25. 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 
THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER. 


160 PAGES. PRIOE 65 CENTS. 
ane shave: named Speakers are the ence best 





issued, and ooh Hon. sonar PHILBRICK, Su- 
| perintendent Kes joston pps Schools, ae ps high 
tee of their excel 





a gu 

lence and adaptab leness, S For sale by all Booksellers, 

or sent by mail on MPSat, of price. Publ: Se d by 
HOM BIGELOW & BROWN, 

Successors to TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Boston, 


w YORK TRIBUNE. 
Datry Tanne Mail Subscribers, $1 per 
Semi- WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, wea per annum, 
WkEKLY Bey Mail Subscribers, $2 per annum, 
ADVERTISING a 

Dalry Tripone, 25c., 30c., 40c., 60c., 
Sevi-WkRKLY Taipone, 2 and. “a ae per li: 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $3, er line. 
— ding to position in in the paper. 
vance. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POE- 
TRY; THE BOOK OF P. Ez ean 
DEN DEEDS THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SO 
AND LYRICS. Four beautiful volumes, ¥ fieaibl : 
cloth, Price, 75 cents each. 
SEVER, FR NOIs . CO., 
Publishers, ston. 


4 gua 


— cash in ad 








EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


Publishers. Nos. 819 & 821 Market St., Philadelphia, 





ve The contents and illustrations are excellent.” 
of ie, Germantown (Pa) Telegraph speaks as above 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
the leading paper of its class in New England. 


Trrus :—€2 60 a year for the W: A 1 50 fo 
Monthly. Send stamp for pact nnnge® pet som we 


R, P. EATON & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


CHROMOS, STEREOSCOPES, 
Albums, and Photographic Materials imported and 
manufactured b; 
EB. & 11. T_ ANTHONY & CO, 
591 Broadway, New York 
étropolitan Hotel), 

















ADVANC CE, 


Seeedes Dee Sess. "Ass 
tain’ ie avery ber, rem) e 
THE ADVANCE tierce freee 


_ & SHEPAR RD, 
permon yo le or female) who “¢ Ms 4 








ation as will enable them A- ta _ 


Samales an 
HOME BAZA 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
7.8 ARTHUK & SONS Philadelpia, ba Pet 78 


EDUCATION. 
DR. 


and French fami Li cat 7 Fuc high 


10 New York, will reopen 
October 8th, 185%, “For fall iok ircu- 
lar, Address as above. meeeeienanein 


1854 wre var. geo. 
BROOKLYN JUVENILE HICH 
SCHOOL. 





a preinm list list sent zt free. Address “ THE 














LIVINGSTON STREET, NEAR COURT. 
FALL TERM, pnt seni 13th, 1969. 


The principal aim an ect of this School 
be education and mice of boys — twelve genre 


So The Co ng dl sth only a thorou 
pieces mente of ain. 
rine ara the regular 
ition 
stadies 4 ie a divinene instructi fon is also 
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brs 
rculars can be obtained at the store 
Source is eat 


wiicHis Y SAN BTATE., or 1870 wil 


on WEDNESDAY, the 23d of Feb dmg The C 
ioe cota hae a large puilding for the ‘occupancy of ‘of 


pre; an ever befo: 
foe poe comfort of students. Si %o ew oe education 


“instru ads ook in the Mathematics and thei 
plications Chem Botany, Horticulture ‘April 
rei, Scag Pugsioto ey, Entomology, Higher 
‘As means 9 + Oe e College has farm, 
garden stock, jemieal’ | Laboratory, 
collections in Natural History, surveying instruments, 


“Nranual labor is required. Expenses are very mod- 


Send for AT. or information to 
PREsipent, v teasing, Mich. 


> ‘& Leys 
d at the Bchool 


Agsiey rhe 














Church Organs, 
BY E.& ..< OOK, 


Builders of the powerful Cotisrum 0: 
Organ in the PLymourn Cuurcny rookls ~ mye 
many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in eve 


part of the country, and for all de nominations. cy 
an assortment Pl ars hand Organg for Gaon = low 

prices. Orders for taning and repairing intly ex. 
eenicd Circulars and specifications tarcatiad on .ap- 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF JHE 


Bradbury Piano. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetion 
mellow, yet rich singing qualities and powerful tone. 
rom personal acqu: eae with this firm we 
can indorse them 2s worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We ae using the Bradbury 
bs ams our families, and they give entire satisfac. 


IR, Nav 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M._E, Church, Philadel 
HAWK, St. Nicholas Itotel: New Vouk oe 


Turovone 11 ma ms 
uae os i nor D . edmog of Tue INDEPENDENT, ina 
Y 


you were to ask the children, T° 
say they like it nearly as well as they like me! 
speaks yew day the year round, and never Joses ite 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well.” 

e est. ‘manufactured: warranted for six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
fertalimente received fer ee same. Old pianos taken 

. Second-hand piano: 
from #50 to $200, - _— creat ee 
Clergymen, Sabbath Schools, or Churches supplied 
with Pianos - eOrene ot a liberal discount. Send for 


illustrated Pr’ 
F. CG. SMITH &CO., 
late Sup't for and successor to WM. B. ERADHURY. 
roome street, } 
FRERBORN GARRETSON SMI? oT arcu UN 


~NEW MUSIC; BOOK > 


for Female Seminaries, High and 
Normal Schools, and Academies. 


The Laurel Wreath. 


This book will be found more complete and better 
Soiated for Ce use of High Schools than a work yet 
pub ished, It is divided into four parts, v 

Part lst—Is a thorough course of elementary instruc. 


Part 2d—Is a Treatise on the Cultivation of the Voice, 
with directions for the eeactice of Physical Exercises 
for the peveloumene of the Respiratory and Vocal Or- 
gans, and Copious Vocal Exercises, Scales, and Solfege 
0S Ley pes actice, 
Part 3d—Contains a great variety of Select Music fo 
Schools, Concerts, and general use ; maa arrange 
for two, three, and four Female Voices, ny piec 
are written for mixed voices, but are so eae thae 
they can be weed i female votees. joe b 
—Contains Sacred Music, Anthems, Chan 
and Hymn Tunes. i ™ 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


w. 0. PERKINS, 





WM. A. POND & CO., 
NOS. 547 AND 896 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


This piano-forte instruction book, by Geo, F. — \e 
bers adliy gaining ground with both teachers and pupile 
who 





sremives a pnerouah. 


this thout a Sect ledge a transposit ee 
eek andy pee other things an taught by any sim! 
bs Price, coneletes © ao in four parts, eac! 


SONGS FOR THE NEW LIFE. 


REV. DARIUS E. JON 
is new coon and Tune Book {s 


use! 
poe 


ROOT & CADY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Pianos. 


PURE, PLEASING, AND hg tiec IN TONE. 
Elegant in finish, th hb of the 

best material, and warranted . first. = tN 
in every respect. Prices ve Ty low and terms of spay- 














ment to suit buyers, Enth 

from all who have bought them. Kmphatically a very 
superior Piano, Us Octaves. New styles, with new 
improvements, 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 


Parlor and Vestry Organs. 


New Gombisations, New Octave Coupler. New 
Vow Huma New Independent Solo 
a New Sub Basa, 

Organs, very su in tone, design, and finish, at 


ices moderate and satisfi Le Som 
sal ac 
every way worthy your attention. menue 
Address DOANE. CUSHING & SM ATH, 
423 BRooME Streer. New York. 





Wm. KNABE & Co.'s 
(esTABLISHED 32 YEARS) 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Pa he py have been before the public fov 
Syears their excellence alone have at- 
tafned an ft E— PRE-EMINENCE, which pro- 
nounce them UNEQUALED for their 

ees Touch, Workmauship and Durability, 
an ae been awarded 65 Gol if 
different Fairs, over other com - pulltoon 0 an ae 


Allof thelr Square Pianos have their New Improved 

po ncsacome on and upper three Oct: aves Agratfe. 
‘arerooms : Broadway, 

ann ane roadway, New York; 69 Washing- 


J. BAUER & co., 


Genera! Agents. , 


PIANO-FORTES. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
,| 212 Washington Street, Boston: 


AGENTS: 


T. 8 BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. REDFIELD PHELPS & CO., 927Chestnut St., Phila, 
W. W. KIMBALL, 68 Wasbington Street, aa 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents Wanted 


fora — Tilustrated Rook of srgat bist bistorscal ~~ ae 





stirring events, and th: 


“THE RIVER OF THE “WEST, : 


or Thirty Years of Pioneer Life In the Rock: 
and n; with a History of the Country, ; a “ 





=| aE “reals. 


We pare pep to cur a and spacions Wa» 


Soni a3 ‘patrons e asso! 
avis & Co.'s Grand and & some aad 








IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


WORMAN’S FRENCH ECHO. 


A New System of Conversation. 


ot rieiimetinniormcl seers 
ALREADY WIDELY POPULAR. 
- Sone are entirely in Breach. aan jot = none 
ethod is, briefiy, that it enables the student 

TO THINK IN FRENCH. 


book tains a fine vocabulary of 
_ idioms. "price #1 33. fe, POR tT 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 118 William street, N. Y. 


BIBLE GEMS; 


Or, MANUAL OF og gee LESSONS, 


-_" 





TET T Teg ayy 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—W. 
prepared to furnish all classes with constant employ. 
ment at home, the whole of the ae for the 
Sp Mera ity Sy ee 
ing, and a proportion: Sem oe "dev oting Ce cir whole 
ease the basipees. an and ii y as 
as men, a! who n note 
= heir addres, au at d test tbe nein, arenes 
ail send “ep! to o pay for the trouble “of wei rata Full 
merece’ ean Goh nda uy ot he be ei a to com-' 
Beetiect= a Sere heey tele gone 


want EN CO, Aunt Ber tates > address E. C rn 











THE a PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT, 


are the standard Pianos of the d 
equaled and dara of and fine sing aaliy of Peed 
poner hope ve and beauty o! 
Warerooms 
STECK’S HALL, 
No, 141 Eighth street, between Broadway and (th th Av. 


tee five Son and 








HT Gortey ome 


or ae ca simple, che chew, h Teltable. Katte ov ry 
freee swan ‘ar and sample stocking 
a HINKLAY NIFTING MACHINE CO., 








By R. Cc. KREMER. 

1émo, Two Plates. Tinted sy Fitra Cloth, 41. 
sale by all seliers, 6x at “be sont by 

mal). pom age Jee, on receipe af price by 

3.8. LEPINE" & CO., Publishers, 

Stand St., Philadelphia. 








~ LITTLE CORPORAL.--41 
-m Lie SEWELL & CO,, Chicago. heey 


Svecially dpieped Ke. pay ats aan ve ae 


ERATENTR BEARS TS any 
comness! ose i" c ew tan Miinyentions, 


So ADAT TO MALE A EEMALS 


LICE} 
sold in the sae States xgkD SUT Hon 


are infringements, and the seller and Sameer — Hable 


to prosecution and i: 
"Addresq W. A. HENDERSON ® CO. Clevelned, 0, 








0S (435 Broome st.,New York] GANS. 
J 

« 
Manufacturers one Bete IN By Ot, aoa 
essa nts for the BURDETT COMBIN, INATION ORGANs 

tins enter and Burdett im 
ety tore ie oat cnti r ase 

Fie instrament, tie perdtet, ypanimows? LW 
nee -sized : octave Aaa A phn 


| Fc ae rices for cash, Sold on instalments, oF rented 


—= a. Price tints pre and Melodeons, ¢40 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGANS, 


as low in price as Reed Organs an greatee® 

wer, prompter speech, 
Dower, promp' x SD ch, and a clear pare, pi pe ton 
best and most pene Charch 


the 
es for a is, and 
Lanes to 
Sen: organs pul order 


DERRICK, FELCEMAKER & ace 











Accress M. WAGNER ECO” Marshal 


CLARKE’S NEW ETHOS EQs. 'OR REED 
ORGANS 93 higson & 
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A SUCCESSFUL TURKEY RAISER. good, sel 
ent! country; 
A FARMER in Connecticut = rec! . : ly omens: B 
gommunicated his experience in poultry | 4 toy imp 
raising to Hearth and Home, of this city; and | ond year 
the results are so far beyond ordinary calcu- he I 
Jation thatwe are astonished. He shows that a 
from every turkey hen he realizes an actual | citizen, a | 
of over $30 per year. We give here- | rose from 
‘with his statement of profits for 1869: psa ay 
news! 
a still ath 
«This year (1869) I have kept cight hen tur- | cattle, an 
— ts one Tom, and have raised one hun- around hii 
dred and twelve young oncs, one hundred of purchased 
which were of the first brood and twelve Of | finds hims 
the last. Of these I sold at Thanksgiving: life, af 
12 Ibs., at rounded | 
™ wo cts. MS” apiece)... aaienaaseas e94 18 esteemed 
At Christmas : —_ — 
7 16 Ibs., <now him 
| Tepe soca amo | bemomin 
‘On hand January 1st, 1870: so firm is 
$3 worth (at least) $2.........00005 aus 4 00 and integt 
‘otal sales from eight hens.........-+- 4396 18 
Up to me gis) fed 8b. corn, #1 0-9 60 
2 Se Aue “ é “ 1 rat Fy to the de 
1 Oo “© 2 © 1 24 00 piri 
pr i 1 30-43 00 aj 
Total cost of food...... eoccee aunavaans 4143 60 | seea sown 
#252 53 depth o 


Witule boy not twelve years old, and all the 
trouble was over by the middle of J uly.”’ 
PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 

February will soon come upon us, and we 
must be mindful not to leave our vines un- 
pruned. Select a sharp knife or pruning- 
fhook, cut a good clean cut, and prune to 
within one or two buds of the last growth. 
If the grape vine covers an arbor, its growth 
will be rampant and need careful checking. 
Summer pruning is often beneficial, as cuts 
made then will often heal immediately over; 
but no one should attemptit when the sap has 
commenced flowing. February is a generally 
** accepted time.” 

THE TWO BEST CHERRIES TO PLANT. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, at Philadelphia, Pres- 
ident Wilder suggested that each delegate 
should name one variety of cherry that was 
considered to be the best and most flourish- 
ing in the section where he resided. The 
names are as follows : 

The president named ‘“ Downer’s Late” for 
Massachusetts 

Mr. Saul named ‘“Coe’s Transparent” for 
Washington. 

Mr. Quinn named “ Coe’s Transparent” for 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Friesen named ‘“Coe’s Transparent” 


for Tennessee. 
i. Arnold named “Old Kentish” for Can- 
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Mr. Nicholson named “ Early Richmond” 


for Indiana. 


—-- ——named “Coe’s Transparent”? for 


Kentucky. 


—— —— named “Belle de Choisy” for 


Tennessee. 


— — named “Early Richmond’? for 


linois. 
It will thus be seen tht for the 


Eastern 


tion at al 


PROFIT 

A Mair 
Farmer, 
ing in th: 
that twe 


and Middle States ‘Coe’s Transparent” 
takes a very high position—and, we think, 
deservedly so; while at the West, where the 
heart-cherries are generally unsuccessful, the 
* Early Richmond” stands in the front rank. 
f This selection is in accordance with the views 

i held for many years past by some of our best 
PA..| pomologists, and young planters will know 
how to make an excellent list of one variety 
ié for their particular localities. 
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USING MUCK. : 

A correspondent asked The Farmer’s Club, 
lately, about using muck. To which Prof. 
Jas. A. Whitney replies: 

The acids of muck are just suited to fix and 
correct the alkali of decaying matters. Hence 
a mixture of muck with bad-smelling things | p,tatoes,1 
about a yard. The worse the odor the more | Corn, 

Beans, 
it will be improved by muck, and the more | Hay, ton 
muck will be improved by it. Raw muck has | Palen: 
little plant-food in it—-that is, little of lime, A good cor 
potash, or phosphate. As a rule, T doubt If he s 
whether it will pay to get it out and cart it | it will tal 
over a mile. if corn is 

J. B. Lyman.—The best results Tever saw | less; if bh 
‘from raw muck was ona field in Connecticut. gates of t 
The muck lasted six or seven years, and the | worth a 
corn was a half bigger. But it was mostly | over the 
rotten leaves, especially beechand oak leaves, 
which have a good deal of lime and potash in 
them. The best regular dairy farmer in that 
state, 8. M. Welles, of Wethersfield, hauls his 
muck three miles, and he makes it pay to do 
so. He has doubled the intrinsic valuc of ten 
or twenty acres about his barn, because by 
‘using muck behind all his cows he hauls out 
three times as much manure as he did before 
‘he took to using muck. He keeps his dry,and 
wheek it into the stable every day. He carts 
several hundred loads every fall, and keeps it 
§n a big bin or cellar. His stable-floors are 
all water-tight. 


®ARMERS SHOULD SELL THEIR PRODUCE IN 
THE FALL. 

Mr. Quinn has been discussing in The 
Tribune the subject of the “Shrinkage of 
Farm Produce” during the winter, and has 
found it to be so great that the farmer sus- 
tains more often than otherwise a loss by 
keeping his produce until the next spring: 


“In order to get some definite information 

in the loss byshrinkage of roots and tubers 

when kept over winter, some years ago I 
instituted a series of experiments for that 
purpose. In the middle of November I 
measured and pitted one hundred busbela of 

} earrots. They were carefully covered with a 
; thickness of about two feet of earth,to protect 
them from the frost. They were left undis- 
tarbed in this pit for four months. At the 
expiration of that time the carrots were sold; 

‘and on measuring, to my surprise, they lost 

a trifle over ten bushels from shrinkage. 

“The following year repeated the same ex- 
periment with beets, and found they lost 
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morc than carrots; the lossin this instance 
was 13 percent. Since then Ihave frequently 
tried the same experiment with potatoes, 
turnips, ete., etc.; and in every case, under 
the mot careful management, so as not to 
eave the roots exposed unnecessarily before 
oe the loss was from 8 to 14 per 
cen 

“Since I have learned the percentage of loss 
‘by shrinking, I have always sold in the fall, 
when farm produce brought fair prices, and 
shall continue to do so in the future under 
similar circumstances.” 


HOW A BOY BOUGHT A FARM. 


‘The rising generation generally expect 
happiness, prosperity, and wealth to come 
faster and more easily in some more royal 
road than plain farming; hence, we find 
young men always willing and eager to leave 
‘the rural districts and crowd into the cities. 
We have seen so much trouble, anxiety, and 
misfortune come upon such adventurers, who 
little appreciate the hard work before them, 
and so much physical, social, and mental de- 
moralization connected with the life of a city 
young man without friends, that we are always 
ready to givea word of caution and advice. 
The city is no place for a young man without 
friends, capital, or first-class abilitice, Were is 
@ little story of how a young man aimed by 
hard work to win a farm, and gain aa honest 
fortune in hundreds of acres of productive 
soli. He hassuccceded admirably. Read the 
mory: 
“Several years ago, a youth of sixteen years, 
of sense and a fair English education, 
mot having profitable employment at his fath- 
er’s home in Kentucky, sought for employ- 
ment among his neighbors a few milesdistant. 
ugh wages were low in those days of 

and silver cusreney, he saved from his 

it year’s wages #80. yn i7years old, 
healthy, eve y-lookin; ng , and ambi- 

} 4 de never er usefu Moon perhaps great. 

learned that money loaned at 
high us of interest was oppressive to the 
borrower, and reacted on the loaner; and, in 
Bhe falling of priees of nearly all articles’ in 
the commercial world, that men sought jus- 
Aification for their bankruptcy and delinqne n- 
os in - fact that they had paid large rates of 


= Feeling, therefore, that liberality : as well 
@s justice was necessary to every man’s deal- 
ig with his gee —— he loaned ae $80 to 
Srading man fa rising, and prpsperous 
ae man in Fae neighborhood, af the low- 
est rate of interest known in Susies in that 
state—viz., six per cent. per anuhim. He 
‘worked another year, clothed himself in Ken- 
‘fucky jeans and other cheap, neat articles of 
1, and went to a country school three 
ane in the winter of that year, and learned 
tthe rudiments of Latin and something of the 
higher branches of mathematics, working for 
& prosperous and liberal, farmer evening and 
@aorning to the boarding; and at the end 
of the se second year, or when he was eighteen 
syears Of age, he had saved $% more. His 
q ter for integrity and industry began to 
‘be better known in the neighborhood, and his 
pervices were sought for. 

** He worked on a farm and rode as collee- 
€or for trading men and the sheriff of bis 
jeepers A at the end of his nineteenth year 

Omore. With the interest ~ 

onhis other two years’ w: 
now $300, was comfortably clothed, ‘nd 
ae business education, which he im- 





from one winter to another, till he | 
é a scholar, literally and scientitically. | 
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influence and uscffiiness increasing, he | jearth. I 
at the age of twenty $480. At twenty-one | dropping 
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ONE SHOULD BUY A HAINES PIANO: 
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EMPSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis.; Loris Tripp, Lostevie, 
St, Louis, Mo.: ©. M. Murcn, Cincinnati, 

VLD, Phil ad ia, t 
- thi 








h Wu 
OoMIs, New Haven, Conn, ; 
v & Bro., St. John, N. B, 


SERS WANTED 
FOR OUR NEW AND POPULAR WORK, 
‘Raymond and NW. Y. Journalism.” 


We Cive the 
Largest Commissions. 


EARLY APPLICANTS WILL SECURE 


Choice of Territory. 
Send for Circular, with full particulars, 


A. S. HALE & CO., Publishers, 
HARTFORD, OONN, 
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Ad new ee ok ! Just what is wanted ! Every lady wil} 
PLATE © ant ove! Every geniteman will buy one! Sal 
L-PLA must be immense. Sold only by subscription. One 
the favor- thousand ladies wanted as = at once. Send for @ 
want the a cular ane AND, 8 : n 4 ae os last week, 
= J. gti ass. 
rchasing. | ¢ Clex veland, Ohi wsioiai ne 
3 &. One = Pe ee ee 
j VANTEI D—AGENTS IN ALL PARTS 
j of ne UC — States to sell our great book for the 
N.Y. million The Life of the late George Peabod 
’ ’ | Tilustrs ated ‘and published at a price suited to te 
times, 
} _ &B. B. RU SSE LL, Boston, Mass, 
— —————— 
= 000 AGENTS | Ww ANTED. Rampies. sent free, 
2 Ss. with terms to clear from #5 to $10 per day. "re ens 
@ | tirely new articles. Palabie ae + sur. Adre 
N. H. WHITE, Newark, N.Je 





| V ANTED—Agents. $75 t to $200 per month. Addresg 




















is and = OMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa, of Boston: Mam, 
Contains — Ic ‘AN KNITTING MACHINE, $25. Agents 
d a great | Wanted. Am. Knitting Machine Co., Boston. 
Words and 
bh original 
ck befor MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
. - | leas 
ess collec _ PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND 
ae ORGANS.—Prices = t rf reduced for cash. New 
7-Octave Pianos of firs makers for $275 and 
rcasion to upward, New Cabinet iia for @45 and upward, 
desiriag a | Second-hand instruments from $40 to $173, Month: 
ps, Agent | installments received, and instruments ped a an 
rent money applied if purchased. Wai s 481 
sok. Not | Broadway, New York. H ORACE WATERS. 
ntroduce —__—_—_—..» 
ort Acad- Ch h oO 
aacail urc rgans, 


ouse, 15( 


BY E.& G. CG. HOOK, 
| BOSTON, 









| . Builders of the powerful Cotiseum Orcan ; the large 

gan in the PrymoutH Cxourca, Brooklyn ; and of 

ny hundreds of instrume ‘nts of all sizes,in every 

of the country, and for all denominations, Alsds 

rtment of second h ind Organg for sale at low 

Orders for taning and repairing promptly exe 

ted. Circulars and specifications furnished oD ape 
ication 


PECULIAR (CHARMS 


Bradbury Piano. 













































ne Cre, aUisAVAITATION, TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
k. npanime owirg to culiar, sympathetic, 
_ amd Pp dates tone. 
1 personal acquaintance with this firm we 
fe em 2g worthy of the fullest confidence of 
s 1 We are using the Bradbary 
b sin our families, and they give entire satisface 
EN. |. Pers sons st a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
| ing fc ort ri aes a i price hist, and ordering from it, 
> NT. N 
YEAR | 
| E U. 
ages. The | M. DN buireh. Piiladelphia 
ns, Speci &." HAWK, St. Nichol:is Hotel, New Yo 
te Taxon ORE puLtON, editor of THE INDEPENDENT, ina 
» 15 cents note to Mr, Bradbu 
our paper Sly DBAR Rave :—I have had the beautiful 
'd about it Piano so long thatr o ask me how I like it is like 
a aS ee asking me how 1 lik of my children! In fact. if 
lishers, > te hi nile iren, I'm afraid they would 
y IL y as well as theylikeme! It 
cago, s the year round, and vever loses ite 
— | veice. I wish its owner could do half as well.’ 
‘The best many ifactured; warranted for six years. 
. Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instaliments recelved for the same, Old pianos taken 
\KER. in eae Second-hand pianos at great bargains 
E#20. | ¢l uen, Sabbath Schools, or Churches ee 
LLEGES | with Pianos or Organs at a liberal discount. Send fo 
a illustrated Price List, 
KER. F.C. SMITH &CO., 
late Sup't for ar nd successor = iad M. B. BRADBURY, 
on Br trect, New York. 
RI ick, <n PRERBORN GARRE TSON SMITH H. T, M’'CO UN 
whose high 
heirexcel | NEW MUSIC: BOOK 
tooksellers, | 
ed by | for Female Seminaries, High and 
Boston, | Normal Schools, and Academies. 
:. |TheLaurel Wreath. 
per annum. This book will be found more complete and better 
annum, adapted for the use of High Schools than our work yet 
: pub lished, It is divided into four parts, 
parsing, ‘art Ist—Is a thorough course of elementary instruc. 
ee ion. 
Part 2d—Is a Treatise on the Cultivation of the Voice, 
e paper. with directions forthe practice of Physical Exercises 
for the Development of the Respiratory and Vocal Or- 
ew York, gans, and C bone Vocal Exercises, Scales, and Solfege 
—~ | gios for practice. 
- POE- Part 3d—Contains a great variety of Select Music for: 
if P Schools, Concerts, and general use; mostly arrange 
K OF GOL- | fortwo, three, and four Female Voices. Many plec' 
OF SONGS | are written for mixed voices, putare so arranged th 
in flexible | mney car oe used for female vote: 
art 4th—Contains Sacred Mus Bic, ni! han 
co., | and Hymn Tunes id ianeiaaiei sd 
Boston. COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
KS! W. 0. PERKINS, 
Author of “'C burch Be rp * “Night ingale,’ “ Golde 
inger, - Robin,” * Starry Crown,” ete. 
Price to Scho and Tes achers, $1, 
lz adelphia, — Special terms pay imrogaction, 
reellent.” Wi. A. POND & CO., 
ks as above NOS. 5417 AND 896 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
ER, ed MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 
id, 
$1 50 for the 
remium list, 
MASS, 
PES, 25. For sale at all music ‘store 
“_e *“Solgs FOR THE NEW LIFE. 
York, 
tan Hotel). BY REV. DARIUS E. JONES, 


This new Hymn and Tune Book fs a great success, 
Pronounged by the pastors and churches who have 


Be tried it “THE BEST BOOK OF 
copies, con- | though compiled by_ a Congregational clereyman oo) is 
e. Address | equally useful for all cognate denomina 

le #1 69, Sample copy, $1. First lot for lneennetiais. 4 
— each. After first lot, $16 a dozen. For sample copies 
or introduction lots, churches must apply { to the pub- 
lishers, accompanying their orders with c: 
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them such 

then ROOT & CADY, 

ait CHICAGO, ILL. 

lress “* THE . Pp 2 

___| American Pianos. 

25 per year. PURE, PLEASING, AND POWERFUL IN TONE. 

é Elegant in finish, thorough in workmanship, of the 

“—— | best material, aud warranted a first-class instrument 

in every respect. Prices very low and terms of pay- 
ment to suit buyers, Enthusiastic commendations 

———_-- from all who hay A bought them. Emphatically a very 

NCLISH superior Piano, Jc acal es. New styles, with new 

ourg Ladies, improvements, 


will reopen 
ond for circu- 


GEO. WOODS & co's 


———— Parior and Vestry Organs. 
New Combinations, New Octave C Zl 
1869. Vor Humana. New hota pendent. ‘Solo aed 
HICH Stop. New Sub Boos 
Organs, very superior in tone, de: sie and finish, at 
prices moderate and satisfactory, metbing new, and 
OURT. every way worthy your attention, 
. Address DOANE, CUSHING & SMITH, 
8 13th, 1969, 23 BROOME STREET. New York. 
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Wan, | m. KNABE & Co.’s 
(ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS) 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


rages is also 
Grand CAL. PIANOS. 
1d compe tent 
These Instruments have been before the public foe 

Pay ag eg 82 years, ard upon their excellence alone have at- 

y% tained an UNPURCHASED PRE- -EMINENCE, which pro- 
at the School. | nounce them v NEQUALED for their 
>RICUL- Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 
wilh begin andhave been awarded 6 Gold and Silver Medals a® 
e Col different Fairs, over other competitors 
occupancy of 


and is better 
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he education “ 
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ited e have removed to our naw and SPACIOUS Wa a 
rical interest, eee 77 and 789 Broadway, corner of Tenth Street 
nine over Sloane's ribbon store, and nearly onpoaa i}, 
x) | Stewart & Co., where we Shall be ha show our. 
WEST, friends and patrons our fine DepOrtenent of Hallet, 
| Davis & Co.'s Grand and Square Pianos, and wee new 
ky Mountaing | Pianos and Organs, and some fine second-han: DOS, 
try, including at $100, $125, $150, and #200 Il the ae will be. 
low, or oy cheap for cash or monthly pays 
RIES. —— 8. & CO., 737 and 789 Broadways 
For circulars ance 
0., Hartford, 
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NOTES AND HINTS. 
A SUCCESSFUL TURKEY RAISER. 

A FARMER in Connecticut has recently 
communicated his experience in poultry 
raising to Hearth and Home, of this city; and 
the results are so far beyond ordinary calcu- 
tation that we are astonished. He shows that 
from every turkey hen he realizes an actual 


profit of over $30 per year. We give here- 
with his statement of profits for 1869: 


Profits. 


is year (1869) I have kept eight hen tur- 
ware nee | not and have raised one . 
dred and twelve young ones, one hundred - 
which were of the first brood and twelve o 
the last. Of these I sold at Thanksgiving : 
29, se int ann tee —- 12 Ibs., at 904.18 
At Christmas : 


TL phe Larypey nase een. ae 
On hand January wed 1870: 
43 worth (ab least) $2...-..serecereeerees 2400 
Total sales f froma a hens....... woos, 0396 18 
$1 20— 9 60 
at tn © om gL 4 80 
Aug. “* 6 1 20—7 20 
Sept. ‘“* 10 “ 1 20—12 00 
Oct. 20 = 1 20—% 00 
Nov. ‘“ 35 a 1 20—42 00 
a * =. * 1 20—43 00 
Total cost of f00d...-.ceseseeerestoeee 





watch and care. 
a little boy not twelve years old, and all the 
trouble was over by the middle of J uly.” 


PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 


February will soon come upon us, and we 
must be mindful not to leave our vines un- 
pruned. Select a sharp knife or pruning- 
hook, cut a good clean cut, and prune to 
within one or two buds of the last growth. 
Tf the grape vine covers an arbor, its growth 
will be rampant and need careful checking. 
Sammer pruning is often beneficial, as cuts 
made then will often heal immediately over; 
but no one should attempt it when the sap has 
commenced flowing. February is a generally 
** accepted time.” 

THE TWO BEST CHERRIES TO PLANT. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, at Philadelphia, Pres- 
ident Wilder suggested that each delegate 
should name one variety of cherry that was 
considered to be the best and most flourish- 
ing in the section where he resided. The 
names are as follows : 

The president named ‘“ Downer’s Late”’ for 
a tant “‘Coe’s Transparent” for 
Washington. 

Mr. Quinn named ‘Coe’s Transparent” for 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Frierson named ‘Coe’s Transparent” 


for Tennessee. 
Mr. Arnold named ‘‘Old Kentish’’ for Can- 


ada. f 
Mr. Nicholson named “Early Richmond” 
for Indiana. 
—-- ——named “‘Coe’s Transparent’? for 


Kentuck 
Davies dl named “Belle de Choisy’? for 


Tennessee. 
—— — named “Early Richmond”? for 


Rlinois. 

It will thus be seen tht for the Eastern 
and Middle States ‘Coe’s Transparent” 
takes a very high position—and, we think, 
deservedly so; while at the West, where the 
heart-cherries are generally unsuccessful, the 
** Karly Richmond’ stands in the front rank. 
This selection is in accordance with the views 
held for many years past by some of our best 
pomologists, and young planters will know 
how to make an excellent list of one variety 
for their particular localities. 


USING MUCR. 

A correspondent asked The Farmer’s Club, 
lately, about using muck. To which Prof. 
Jas. A. Whitney replies: 

The acids of muck are just suited to fix and 
correct the alkali of decaying matters. Hence 
a mixture of muck with bad-smelling things 
about a yard. The worse the odor the more 
it will be improved by muck, and the more 
muck will be improved by it. Raw muck has 
little plant-food in it--that is, little of lime, 
potash, or phosphate. As a rule, I doubt 
whether it will pay to get it out and cart it 
over a mile. 

J. B. LyMAN.—The best results Iever saw 
from raw muck was ona field in Connecticut. 

The muck lasted six or seven years, and the 
corn was a half bigger. But it was mostly 
rotten leaves, especially beech and oak leaves, 
which have a good deal of lime and potash in 
them. The best regular dairy farmer in that 
state, 8. M. Welles, of Wethersfield, hauls his 
muck three miles, and he makes it pay to do 
s0. He has doubled the intrinsic valuc of ten 
or twenty acres about his barn, because by 
‘using muck bebind all his cows he hauls out 
three times as much manure as he did before 
‘he took to using muck. He keeps his dry,and 
wheels it into the stable every day. He carts 
several hundred loads every fall, and keeps it 
fn a big bin or cellar. His stable-floors are 
all water-tight. 


WARMERS SHOULD SELL THEIR PRODUCE IN 
THE FALL. 


Quinn has been discussing in The 
Tribune the subject of the ‘Shrinkage of 
Farm Produce” during the winter, and has 
found it to be so great that the farmer sus- 
tains more often than otherwise a loss by 
keeping his produce until the next spring: 


“Tn order to get some definite information 
in the loss byshrinkage of roots and tubers 
when kept over winter, some years ago I 
instituted a series of experiments for that 
purpose. In the middle of: November I 
measured and pitted one hundred busbels of 
carrots. They were carefully covered with a 
thickneas of about two feet of earth,to protect 
them from the frost. They were left undis- 
tarbed in this pit for four months. At the 
expiration of that time the carrots were sold; 
and on measuring, to my surprise, they lost 
a trifle over ten bushels from shrinkage. 
The following year [repeated the same ex- 
periment with beets, and found they lost 
more than carrots; the lossin this instance 
was 13 per cent. Since then Ihave frequently 
tried the same experiment with potatoes, 
turnips, ete., ete.; and in every case, under 
the mo:t careful management, so as not to 
leave the roots exposed unnecessarily before 
anal the loss was from 8 to 14 per 
cen 

“Since I have learned the percentage of loss 
‘by shrinking, I have always sold in the fall, 
when farm produce brought fair prices, and 
shall continue to do so in the future under 
‘similar circumstances.” 


HOW A BOY BOUGHT A FARM. 


‘The rising generation generally expect 
happiness, prosperity, and wealth to come 
faster and more easily in some more royal 
road than plain farming; hence, we find 
young men always willing and eager to leave 
‘the rural districts and crowd into the cities. 
‘We have seen so much trouble, anxiety, and 
misfortune come upon such adventurers, who 
little appreciate the hard work before them, 

and so much physical, social, and mental de- 
moralization connected with the life of a city 
young man without friends, that we are always 
ready to givea word of caution and advice. 
The city is no place for a young man without 
Friends, capital, or first-class abilities, Here is 
@ little story of how a young man aimed by 
hard work to win a farm, and gain an honest 
fortune in hundreds of acres of productive 
Boil. He hassuccceded admirably. Read the 
Btory: 
“Several years ago, a youth of sixteen years, 

S good sense and a fair English education, 
mot having profitable employment at his fath- 
er’s home in Kentucky, sought for employ- 
ment among his neighbors a few milesdistant. 
Although wages were low in those days of 
Rola and silver 0 eee he saved from his 
year’s wages e was 17years old, 
healthy, lively-lookin me, a ambi- 
Rious fo become usefu co perhaps great. 
We had already learned that money loaned at 
High rates of interest was oppressive to the 
ey as and reacted on the loaner ; and, in 
he falling of priees of nearly all articles’ in 
the commercial world, that men soucht j jus- 
Aification for their bankruptcy and delinquen- 
cy in the fact that they had paid large rates of 
Snterest. 
osjae therefore, - liberality as well 
was necessary to every man’s deal- 

ong with his age — he loaned his $80 to 


eT: & and eTOUus 
poy | rye n eo i nclenberhood Bethe low- 
state—viz., six per wan - busio we 


‘worked another year, clothed himself in Ken- 


tucky jeans and other cheap, neat articles of 
went to a country school three 


@ppare 

snonths in the winter of that year, and learned 
tthe ents of Latin and something of the 
higher branches of mathematics, 
® prosperous and liberal farmer evening and 
@aorning to 


he had saved $96 more. 


Bervices were sought for. 


“He worked on a farm and rode as collee- 
for trading men and the sheriff of his 
me pee at theend of his nineteenth year 
With the et a 


saved $110 more. 
onhis other two ycars’ wag 


now $300, was comfortabl clothed, ‘a me 
nce 004 business education’ which he — 


per anuim. He 


working for 


y the boarding; and at the end 
‘of the second year, or when he was eighteen 
His 


age, 
earacter for integrity and industry began to 
better known in the neighborhood, and his 


he had $550, and wag’ well ‘for his ac- 
tivity of life, as @ young” vintelligence, 
pops and usefulness, as well as @ nT ae 


ma ck 
Sde tele, and en one eh and 


city acres by a land warrant, which 
chased with wit, 0 of bis bis prow. capt oy 
selection® of 0 region of 
country; he used a pod of his money in 
improving his land, buying a little stock and 
a few fe An Ley for farming, and the sec- 
ond vor he raised a small crop. Having 
his new neighborhood with some 
$500 in in money, and used it cautiously, he by 
degrees 7 the name of a responsible 


citizen, a get paymaster, and his influence 
rose from y mmeaeys 2 es his new and 
scattered neighbors. ear he 
raised a crop, ow ay to read the best 
ne Ts, aman and which 
still further improved his mind, sheep, 


cattle, and other stock grew up in floc 

around him, more land ining bim being 
purchased from time to ime, till now he 
finds himself, when scarcely at the middle of 
life, a gentleman farmer of wealth, sur- 
rounded by comfort and many luxuries, 
esteemed by neighbors both far and near, 
and would receive the suffrage of those who 
know him to any office for which he might 
be nominated, irrespective of party politics, 
so firm is their confidence in both his ability 


and integrity.” 
DEPTH TO SOW WHEAT. 


A New Jersey farmer has experimented as 
to the depth of sowing wheat with the fol- 
lowing result: 





Seed sown to a 


Appeared above 
depthof— | ground in— 


Bamber. Poel iene 
that up. 
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OHIOKEN RAISING BY CHILDREN. 

Two little girls in Maine have been raising 
chickens “on speculation,” and contribute 
their results to the Maine Farmer: ‘We 
have thirty-five hens, which have laid the past 
year 398 dozen of eggs and brought out four 
broods of chickens. The cost of keeping, with 
two chanticleers, was $35.’" Although no 
profits are given, we can only estimate the 
eggs at 25 cts. per dozen, and chickens at 50 
cts. each, which will show the proceeds of the 
entire flock at about $125. This beats Mother 
Goose and the Golden Egg. 


BLACK KNOT ON CHERRY TREES. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
says he has tested the old well-tried remedy 
of excision for thirteen years, and the trees 
continue handsome and vigorous and bear 
abundantly every year, while all around him 
they are spoiled by the black knot. He cuts 
the branch off as soon as it is affected ; and, if 
the limb is too large, the knot is shaved off 
clean. We have pursued this course for 
twenty-five years on the plum, and have been 
equally successful, The remedy is perfectly 
simple, very easy, and requires but little la- 
bor. All that is necessary is atten- 
tion at all times. 


PROFITS OF FARMING, IN 1849 AND 1869, 


A Maine correspondent of the New England 
Farmer, in comparing the net profits of farm- 
ing in that locality in 1849 and in 1869, states 
that twenty years ago he paid $25 tax; for a 
hired man, six months, $60; board for man, 
$39; newspaper, $2 50; total, $126 50. In 
1869 he paid $50 taxes; hired man, $150; 
board for man, $78; newspaper, $2 50—total, 
$280 50. By taking the ruling prices of his 
market, he estimates the amount of each of 
the products named required in 1849 and in 
1869, respectively, to pay his taxes, his hired 
man, and his paper, showing the difference in 
favor of 1869, as follows: 





























Amount required! Sur- 
Prices. to pay. plus. 
| $126 50 |$240 50 

1849. | 1869. | in 1849, jin 1869, ‘Tn 1869. 

Potatoes, bush.| #017 | $050 739 561 | 198 

Corn 62/ 169 203 187 7 
1 50 | 3 50 83%] 80 3% 

8 00 | 20 00 16 14 3 

ne 12{| 40} 1037 681 356 

Eggs, doz.. 10| 34) 1205 | 875 390 
A good cow....| 12 00 ' 49 00 10% 7 3% 


caught up with corn planted ten days earlier, 
ripened fall as early, and yielded better. It 
eeomed to grow so fast that the cut-worm 
could make no impression upor it.—Cor. 
4m. Agrioulturis. 

SUNFLOWERS AS DISINFEOTANTS. 
Experiments in France and Holland have 
shown that sunflowers, when planted on an 
extensive scale, will neutralize the deleterious 
effects of exhalations from marshes. This 
plan has been tried with great success in the 
ferny districts near Rochefort, France; and 
the authorities of Holland assert that inter- 
mittent fever has entirely disappeared from 
districts where the sunflowers bave been 
planted. Though the above facts appear to 
be proved, it is not yet ascertained what 
effect the sunflower produces on the atmos- 
phere—whether it generates oxygen, like 
other plants of rapid growth; or whether, 
like the cone-bearers, it emits ozone and de- 
stroys the animal and vegetable germs of 
miasms producing fever. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


NORWAY OATS.—We are now prepared to 
place seed with a limited number of gyn farm- 





érs, on contract for the crops, next fi supply our 
European trade. Address 1. Wr RAMSDEY 
218 Pearl st,, New York, or it Lake st., Cficago., Si. 





RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS. 


$7 50 per bese ad 1 per b half bushel, $2 50 per peck. 
. W. aoe .5 218 Pearl st., New York, 
D. W.R. DELL & ©O., 171 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 
houan- ie CHURCH Rivonville. Tenn. 
EWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


vick’s 


FLORAL GUIDE 
FOR 1870. 





Tae First Epttion or One HUNDRED AND TWENTY 

THOIAND goplcs of VICK’S ITPTUST A ATED 

LOGUE “OF DS AND RAL 

TDE ts published and ready to ply a It is 

cieeantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 

e wood Engravings of Flowers Vegetables, and 

a beautifal Colored Plate—consisting o seven Va- 
rieties of Phlox Drummondi, making a 


BOQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful as well asthe most Instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 

CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application : 
but will be forwarded to all who apply b; pans for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Addr 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, al York. 


or become void by the non-payment of premium there- 
“on, 


ECLECTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 187 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE OITY. 
MERRITT H. SMITH, President. 
R. H, ASKENBURGH, Vice-President. 
G. de MACARTY, Secretary. 
ISRAEL ©, PIERSON, Actuary. 
R. 8. NEWTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
F. L. R. SATTERLEE, M.D., Medihol Examiner. 


NO POLICY IN THIS SOCIETY shall be forfeited, 


PAID-UP PODICIES granted after one premium, 
The MASSACHUSETTS LAW in full adopted by 
this Company, and applied whenever preferred by the 
assured, Itgrants an extension of the policy for the 
fullamount until the net value is exhausted. Thus: 
Age 35, Premium $26 38, The holder is entitled with- 
out further payment to the following extra insurance, 
When 2d payment is due and — } year B 3c 
re 4th iy 2 years 
“ ce 4 
LOSSES promptly adjusted in CASH, 
No extra rates for assurance of Women or Officers of 
the Army, Navy, Steamships, or Railways, 

All RECENT IMPROVEMENTS adopted, and all 
DESIRABLE CONCESSIONS to the assured made, 

NO OTHER COMPANY OFFERS ALL THE FORE- 
GOING ADVANTAGES 


o 


ran 





AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Cuide 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 

much favor in nae past, is noe om Feady. I It has nee] 
with ne 

ie paper, illustrated with r beautiful Lithograph 

. It con. 


‘de- 
e present season, to 
Gladiolus. This work, we feel noes will compare 
favorably with,any similar one. 
From Levi Bartlett, “Warner, N. A. 
“T have received a copy of your, rapes Diy gotten-up 
AMATEUR Coumivarzen 's GUIDE. far ahead at 
Arteria otis e, kind ever belere issued from the 
any a upon receipt of 25 cents ag paper 
omen cal cents for tastefully bound in clot! 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, i 


BONE FLOUR--BONE FLOUR. 


Pearce Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, and Floated 
Bone, guaranteed to produce same effect at HALF 








COST of Peruvian Guano. 
Send for circular. Address 
. LESTER BROTHERS, 
kN. J. 
BELLS. 





TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 
Continue to manufacture those celebrated 


CHURCH BELLS, 
CHIMES AND BELLS OF ALL SIZES FOR 
Churches, Factories, Academies, etc., etc. 
MADE OF PURE BELL-METAL, 
(Copper and Tin,) 
ROTARY MOUNTINGS, THE BEST IN USE. 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 


pare Tilustrated Cotale e sent free upon applica- 
tio ONES & & CO., Troy, NY. 


oeaitien City of ht having become celebrated for 
its Bells has led some manufacturers at other places 
to claim that they made their reputation. This, though 
entirely untrue, we accept as a most empnatiot endorse: 
ment of our Bel s EN our competito! 
other Bell voy but ours; and, while 
re are sind z po our rivals’ by our superior work, 

e do not know why any reference should be made to 
it by them, unless to = in some advantage from the 
superiority of our Bells, 





Tf he sells aan to pay the bills named, 
it will take 198 bushels less now than in 1849; 
if corn is sold, 17 bushels less; if hay, 2 tons 
less ; if butter, 356 pounds less; if cows, the 
price of three anda half less. His farm is also 
worth an advance of twenty-five per cent. 
over the value of 1949. 
PROFITS OF FARMING. 

If the average profits of farming are less 
than 5 per.cent., it does not follow that the 
same men would do better by changing their 
business. Thereis more unskilled labor on the 
farm than in any other calling, and that kind of 
labor has a hard time in any business. An 
exchange, with respect to this subject, states 
that if some men make but two per cent. by 
farming, others make 8 on their capital, and 
furnish themselves and their sons with re- 
munerative employment all the while, which 
is one of the great advantages of farming. 
The remedy of unsuccessful farming is not a 
change of business, but a change of policy. 
Knowledge and skill pay as weH on the farm 
as in the workshop or counting-room. 


GREASING WAGONS. 
But few people are aware that they do 
wagons and carriages more injury by greasing 
too plentifully thanin any other way. A well- 
made wheel will endure common wear from 
ten to twenty-five years, if careis taken to 
use the right kind and proper amount of 
grease ; but, if this matter is not attended to, 
they will be used up in five or six years. 
Lard should never be used on a wagon; for it 
will penetrate the hub, and work its way out 
around the tenons of the spokes, and spoil 
the wheel. Tallow is the best lubricator for 
wood axletrees and castor-oil for iron. 
Just grease enough should be applied to 
the spindle of a wagon to give it a light coat- 
ing. This is better than more; for the surplus 
put on will work out at the ends, and be 
forced by the shoulder-bands and nut-washers 
into the hub around the outside of the boxes. 
To oil an iron axletree, first wipe the 
spindle clean with a cloth wet with spirits of 
turpentine, and then apply a few drops of 
castor-oil near the shoulder and end. One 
teaspoonful is sufficient for the whole. —Rural 
American. 


FOOD FOR MILCH Cows. 
The Western Stock Journal says the very 
best food for milch cows is wheet bran. Noth- 
ing has so greata tendency to increase the 
flow of milk ; and, as it abounds in phosphates, 
it isahighly nutritious and healthful diet. 
Give the cows all they will eat of it; and, if 
convenient, mix a little corn-meal with it. 
Don’t overfeed;. but give just what they will 
lick up with a relish, and you will be reward- 
ed with an abundant supply of milk and your 
cows will keep in good condition. 


BOILED FOOD FOR HOGS. 


A Pennsylvania correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman bas practiced boiling corn, oats, 
or buckwheat for hogs for several years, boil- 
ing the grain until the kernels crack open. 
He believes at least every — bushel is saved 
in this way. 





THE POOR FARMER. 
His hens roost in trees during the storms 
of winter, and he complains that they lay no 
eggs; his cows shiver by the side of the 
fence, and he complains that the children eat 
too much butter; he goes to the grocery 
with a jug in one end of the sack and a 
stone in the other, and be wipes his nose 
with his coat-sleeve.— Ohio Farmer. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SHADE. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
thinks that if fruit trees were planted, instead 
of maples, we could have both shade, orna- 
ment, and fruit. Practical illustrations of 
the benefits of such a course are often seen. 
We have in mind two farmers whose land 
borders on the road. One of them has a nice 


other has a splendid rew of apple trees. 
not injure the land near as much as maples. 


best, we would recommend it for imitation. 
— The Horticulturist. 


HEN GUANO. 


were made with floors for the purpose. 


and odorless. 





from one winter to another, till he 


ml a scholar, literally and scientifically. 


influence and uscffilness increasing, he | 
at the age of twentv $480. At twenty-one | dropping & handful in cach hill. It soon 





earth. 


row of maples, which furnish nothing but 
shade and seriously injure his land. The 


They furnish shade, are ornamental, and do 


They also furnish a large supply of valuable 
fruit. Believing the last example much the 


During the fall and winter, every few days, 
a few shovelfuls of dry muck were spread 
over the droppings beneath the roosts, which 
It 
had the effeet of keeping the house sweet 
Ip the spring I had a good 
pile of home-made guano. By shoveling it 
over several times, it was finely pulverized 
and no more unpleasant to handle than dry 
I used it upon a late piece of corn, 


BELLS, STEEL COMPOSITION, 


hurches, Schools, etc. 
BIVMYRE, MORTON IN & CO., Manele. nein S 
These celebrated Bells (not Cast Iron or “*Am 
gam Sy rival in purity and youume of tone those of cop. 
per and tin, are more durable, and cost only one-third 
asmuch. §~ Send for Descriptive Circular, 


BELLS FOR CHURCHES, 
Factories 
Shops, etc., etc. Send for circular and 


prices, 
RUMSEY & CO., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


Holiday Presents 
30 PER CENT. LESS 
THAN BROADWAY PRICES. 


Ladies’ and CGentlemen’s Easy 
Chairs, Lounges, Flower-stands, 
Work-tables, Cabinets, Etageres, 
Card-tables, Parlor, Library, and 
Dining Suites in Creat Varieties. 


Wm. H. LEE, 
No. 199 Fulton St., 


Between Broadway and Greenwich st., N.Y. 
ALSO, THE NEW STYLE SOFA BEDSTEAD. 


T. BROOKS & Co., 


Furniture and Upholstery Ware- 
house, 


Nos. 127 AND |29FULTON ST., 
_ Corner Sands street), Broox.yn. 

















We use none but the best seasoned Wood, and the 
finest materials. Our Patterns are new and elegant in 
design, and our Work hi 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER- 
BEDS. 





packed to any part of the country. 


FURNITURE. 





E. W. HUTCHINGS & SON, 


99 and 101! Fourth Avenue, 
Formerly 475 Broadway, 


Manufacturers of RICH DECORATIVE and PLAIN 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and DECORATIONS 
One of the largest assortments in the city. Designs 
furnished and estimates given. 


J. F. C. Pickhardt, 


Manufacturer of Solid 


FINE CABINET ERBNITURE, UP- 


Warereom 167 | ALERCREE & ST., corner 


FACTORY 28 and 205 SULLIVAN, NEW YORK. 
Finst Premium, AMERicAN WN. Y., 1865 axa 
1867, AWARDED TO 
Pickhardt’s y Earent E: if 
Bedsteads, 
(Patented | Feb. Zist, 1860, and May Sth, 1866,) 
The most desirable one B mogul article new before 


SYPHER & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO D. WARLEY,) 


No. 857 Sreatee, New York, 


MODERN & | & ANTIQUE FU FURNITURE, 


CHINA, and ARTICLES of VERTU. 


A. WILLARD & CO., 


LOOKING CLASSES, 
s 177 CANAL STREET, 
Second Block west of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 








ry 

















Goods delivered in New York free of charge; also 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


MUTUAL. 
254 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


ASSURED MEMBERS, 
This Company, established and ducted by a 
Board of Directors, composed of men well and favora- 
bly known for wealth and commercial, financial, and 
social standing, offers to effect irsurance on life, by 
any of the forms of Policies known in the business, 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HOME 


ae isa  Mesual Company : all the net profits go to 
It leen and PAYS dividends to its Policy- La 
(on the contribution plan) annually, on all Polici 
that at the Dividend period (May Ist) have run one 
year. 
dIthas declared one pease a dividend every year 
since its organizali 
Ir LOANS TO ITS “a ONE-THIRD THE PREMIUM AS A 
PERMANENT LOA! 
It affords every facility in making proofs in case of 
death, and rn prompt an the payment of its lo: 
Its are kept most securely inv ested, and are as 
= in proportion to pits liabilities as any other Com- 


7 de. Policies are all non-forfeiting ; i. e., ita mem- 
i, under any circumstances, get Gu th e in- 


‘that they pa age 
aurea, ic 4S ARE FREE TO RESIDE OR 


ASSETS, ¢2,000,000. 10,000. 





m 


Y- Note 
TRAVELIN ANY PART O Bate won WITHOUT 
SrROlay PERMIT OR EXTRA 

It makes a very liberal discount pen its table-rates 
to all Ministers of the Gospel. . 


OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
President, Treasurer. 


EORGE C. RIPLEY, | WILLIAM J. COFFIN, 
” Secretary. Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
Dovcaty & BrugaL, 25 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, 
Ke.toae & CastL, 166 Washington street, Chicago, 
i, W. CLARKK & JAMES STRYKER, 
. KELLOGG, Milwaukee, 
INCKLEY, Rockford, 
Wi eo! 








T. HULL, Birm 
Newnerry, Cleveland. 
Philadelphia. 


2. 
JouN Sugp.ey, Boston ‘ana Providence, 
N. G. SpacpinG, Alban 

Gros Locai or Soliciting Agents wanted on Ifberal 
‘Address the General Aca or the Home Office. 


Pamphlets and all required information will be sent 
y mail on request. 


Craftsmen S 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 


214and 216 Broadway, New York. 


ISSUES ALL THE VARIOUS FORMS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
PURELY MUTUAL, dividing ALL PROFITS o 
Policy Holders, 


NO RESTRICTIONS upon residence, travel, or oc: 
cupation, 
All Policies NON-FORFEITING by their terms 


SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1869, CLOSE OF FIRST YEAR, 













Policies im fOrce........:++:eseceee sesceeeeAy Zl 
Annual Premium -. $143,393 53 
Asouring........ sss seeeeee O2,8232,200 OO 
COMPARISON. 

Average of fourteen of the most successful New York 
Companies, first year’s business : 
Policies In force....e+sececcececreceeccceceseserssseres 523 
PremiumS........seseeeeeeres 0 6000000 2059,659 20 
Assuring.......... satuaitecoeeus se ceeeee +++: 01,439,629 00 


SECURITY TO PoLicy HOLDERS, 
In report of New Fou Insurance Department, the 
en's ra as one of the of 
thirty-three Companies in * the ratio af r 
@. * and in the Massachusetts report as ‘‘to 
ity, furnished to poliey holders by aesete,” LEADS ALL 
OTHER COMPANIES. 
EDWARD A. LAMBERT, President 
HENRY BELDEN, Secretary. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 
Superintendent of Agencles. 





(A few good openings for competent 
Agents in New York and Ohio. 
Ahply to 
WILLIAM McCABE, 
General Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 185 Broadway. 


Cash Capital - $2, 000,000 00 


Assets Jan’y 1,1870 - © 4,516,368 46 
Liabilities - - - + * = 120,387 83 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day 
of July, 1863, 
ASSETS, 


Sonus and Mortgages, bein Ht fen oa eal 














on Stocks, javeble le o 
United States Stocks (m 
State, Municipal, and 
ds (m: arket value)... ecccecgscocce 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items 
Total. ...sccscccecers seccceceseereccees +@4,043,284 53 


CHAS J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres't. 
D. A. HEALD, 94 Vice-Pres't, 
J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary 
GEO. M. LYON, Assistant Secretary, 
T.B, GREENE, 24 Assistant Secretary. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


63 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








INSURANCE. 





SECURITY 
INSURANOE COMPANY 
119 Broadway, N. Y. 


Assets, JAN. 1, 1869, $1,706,611 91. 


REASONABLE fERMS. 
A.¥ HASTINGS, President, 
W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-President. 
Naruan Harper. Secretary 











as paid over One :Million Do 





FIRE AND INLAND INSURAJICR ON THE MOST 


YFLERS INSURANCE cpm. 
pans both LIFF “and ACCIDENT Insurance on ey ADDRESS BOX 6088, 
Newedite to Policy Mars in New York Post-office. » 


Policy Holders Participate in 
Profits, 


POLICIES NON-FORFEITING 

and Convertible into Annuities. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, F. A. PLATT, 
PRESIDENT. Vv: 


CHAS. N. MORGAN, 
Acruarr. 

EDMUND FOWLER, M.D., 
Mepicat Examimer, 


SIDNEY WARD, 
SeoreTARY. 


ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, 
CouNsei. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


wy et be A - ae - 
BENJ. % AMOK ERING, Secrevar aaa Weceseren, 
* etary an . 
JACOB L. GREENE, _ Assistant Secretary. 
peep by State x 
nnual Dividen 


Agents Wanted. 











eneaeien DIRECTORS: 
e ECLECTIC COMPANY in the world. 
Insurances granted on all known methods and made $Y. Fock atock, Fprer bp nel 
Daniel Curry, gon B. Dickinson, 
INTERCHANCEABLE, Daclel Brew jam mend ye ks, 
at the option of the assured, without surrender or loss. otis phage Meyer, cate 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS os pcapore. Samuel Up A Odell, 
jus n 
PREMIUMS IN CASH entitled to CASH DIVI- | William R Foster, George 3. i ‘Hamiton, 
in fama liNekon™” | aga 
Premiums settled partly by LOANS ON INTEREST | 73™ . sons 
Geo: liott, Ki 1 
have balarfces RR MeBurncy, 1, Baliga Rane 
les Colgate, lames wart, 
CANCELED BY DIVIDENDS. C. F. Davenport, 
eR Hoss,  Gaitenango. | N.Y. 
STOCK OR NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCE, Fg . coal, Eranentes ny © 
without dividends, on the best terms, and LOWER Aaron au Highland is alia, § 
THAN IS OFFERED BY STOCK COMPANIES, z eo. Roston 
Dividends declared on the Contribution Plan. Gilbert pes Bost 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE, on application, ee eee ~ Briton Lite 
for payment of premiums, E. B, Wakeman, Jersey sity, N. J. 


ASBURY 
Life Insurance. Co. 


OFFICE 


805 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF ELEVENTH STREET. 
New York. 


LEMUEL BANGS, President. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
EMORY McOLINTOOK, Actuary. 





William Divine, 
James Hunter, Philad 
Francis Sellers, Pittsburg ae 
Ge, We tS eee li 8, 
Ww. liams, Delaware, 0. 
Qeor'e Cooke Chic 0. 
Clinton B, Fisk, St. Louis, 

W..C. Mu oF "iceaten, mM, 


FF “4 £75 bon Can” 


The ASBURY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY issues 
all desired kinds of Policies, Endowments, and Annul- 
ties, free from all annoying restrictions, and divides 
all profits of Mutual Department to the Policy-holders 
annually after sccond year on a.new and most equi- 
table plan, introduced by this Company and explained 
in its publications, All Policies are non-forfeitable by 
by their terms, standing good for their value, notwith- 
standing default in payment of premiums. 

The Company commenced business in April, 1868, The 
number of policies issued in the seventeen months 
since exceeds 2,100, insuring nearly 


$5,000,000. 


Circulars on application, 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Offices Nos. (56 & 158 Broadway. 





No Experiment, but an Estab- 
lished Institution ! 


Organized A. D. 1850. 
HENRY STOKES, PRestpenr. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE Vice-President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
& N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Assist. Sec'y. 


h teri 





A business of ni years, d by pru- 
dence and economy, and the utmost care in the 
selection of risks, has placed this in ‘a condition in- 
ferior to that of no other Company, and superior to 
the majority. Thetrue standard by which to judge of 
a Company's strength is not the AMOUNT of its 
assets, but the RATIO OF ITS ASSETS TO ITS LIA- 
BILITIES. 

We refer with pride and confidence to the following 
figures of the MAHATTAN as shown by official state- 
Bents of New ot = ee eae 





Sraeraie ° 
43) 


THEINTEREST RECEIVED FROM ITS pore 
MENTS MORE THAN PAYS ITS EXPENSES OF 
MANAGEMENT. 

The Dividends declared by the MAHATTAN are 
PROGRESSIVE and increase with the age of the 
Policy 


The Company is paying some Sixty per cent. divi- 
dends this year. It offers the largest Bonus ever given 
by any Company in so short a time. 


All Limited Payment and Endowment Policies are 
non-forfeiting after ONE PAYMENT. For instance, 
if payments cease on Ten-year plan, paid-up Policies 
are issued for one-tenth of original Policy for each pay- 
ment made, without equivocation or subterfuge. 

We respectfully ask the attention of Insurers to 
the advantages offered by our Company. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE_A. FRENCH. Manchester, N. H., for 
Maine and New Hampshire, 

EVERETT & PEIRCE, Boston, Massachusetts, for 
Eastern Massachusetts, 


0..L. EBELDON. Rochester, New York, for North- 
erp New Yor! 
R, 2 BALL; Buffalo, New York, for Western New 


Yor! 

Yy B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa., for Philadelphia 
and Delaw: 
ATR PLE SANTS, Ric d, Va., for Vi 
actrees teat pas. sriby ‘8, Richmon a., for Virginia, 
LEWIS, SMYTH & Co. 9 “Cleveland, Ohio, for Ohio 

and Kentucky. 
wee: REYNOLDS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
Fe & CO., San Francisco, for the Pacific 


W NISBET & CO., St. Louis, for Missouri, 


“PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.” 
The only system of insurance tinder which a company's 
ability to pay its losses KEEPS FULL PACE with ite 
increasing business and consequent increasing lability 
to incur toss, without imposing any liability whatever 
upon the holders of its Policies. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
102 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT OF JULY 1, 1868. 











CASH CAPITAL, 500,000 00 
SURPLUS.... 1,512,623 50 
CASH ASSETS......--.seeee0e . + 02,022,623 60 


THB 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
insures against loss and damage by fire on all kiads of 





buildings, farm 
property, including stock, Rents, Leases, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates cf Premium, 
on the PartictpaTino Pray, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to its customers in scrip bearing interest at 
six per cent, per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of ite issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $500,000, 

The scrip issues of this Company for 1867, '58, ‘68, 60, 
°61, and '63 are now being redeemed in ¢ash. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 












Breslacise Continental Rank, 
eat of Be cantle en. 








Honace B CUAFLH,......-+ 
€YRUS PECK Secretary. 


RELIABLE ACENTS WANTED 


TO GANVASS FOR A 





Life Insurance Co. 
APPLY TO THE 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
_ life Insurance Company, 


200 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA 
FIRE 
INSURANCE OOMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
Office No. {61 Broadway, N. Y. 


* | SOReUs “isan Sb 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, h Apel Ist, 1867... .0489,819 80 




















Matual Lift Insurance Co. 


LAST RETURN OF PREMIUM FIFTY 


combines the best features of all the modern plans of 


J. H. VAN DYKE, Prea't. 
HEBER SMITH, V.-Pres't. 


is investments are closely restri: by its charter, to 


ts funds are carefully invested by a 


It does JUSTICE to WOMAN, chargin: 0 extra 





NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Office 416 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Model Life Insurance Company of the Continent. 


A. W. KELLOGG, Sec'y. 
EDW. ILSLEY, Actuary. 


ITS ASSETS ARE $7,000,000, all of which belong to its 30,000 policy-holders, and are invested for 
-them at Western interest on undoubted security. 


New York Office---160 Fulton Street, Cor. Broadway. 


nds. 
ommittee composed of some of the most competent financiers in the 
It isa Le ati Matual | Company. having no stock, and is managed by the members for their own benefit. 


premiums on small policies, and 


it helps the py div ding p 
them from lapeing, will Oe on policiesto the amount of suerent es value 


gz her n mium. 
travel anywhere in the United States, Can ad 


PETRASCH & FILENE, General Agents, German Department. 


OFFICE, No. 160 FULTON ST., corner Broadway, New York City. 
ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED IN THIS DISTRICT. Applicants address New York Agency. 


AUG. GAYLORD, Ass't Sec'y. 
C. D, NASH, Treasurer. 


the safest possible ki 


ae zene of the premium ; and, to prev ent 








GUARDIAN 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 251 Broadway. 


Assets, rapidly increasing, 
$1,500,000. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS, ALL POLICIES NON- 
FORFEITABLE BY THEIR 
TERMS. 
The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Insured. 


PER OENT. 


The Premium and Dividend System of this Company 





Life Insurance, 

If the premium Is paid ALL CASH, the dividends be- 
gin with the second annual premium and continue aN- 
NUALLY thereafter; they may be applied either to 
reduce the premium charged or to increase the amount 
insured, 

Premiums may also be paid two-thirdsin cash, the 
remaining one-third beivg endorsed as a Loan upon the 


licy. 
pou» NO NOTES ARE REQUIRED, 


In this case dividends begin with the Fourth annual 
premium and continue annually, and are applied to 
cancel the Loans outstanding. 


DIRECTORS: 
How. Jon A. Dik... ....-++- New Yorr. 
Hon, James HABPRR...... Firm: Harper & Bros, 
Ex-Mayor, N. Y. 
Joun J CRANE....... +seee++s President Bank Republic, 





Witiiam T, Hooker... .. Wall Street. 

Witutiam M, Vermitye....Banker, [Vermilye & Co.]} 
Cuares G. RockwiAp......Cashier Newark BankingCo, 
Hon, Georce OppYkE.......Ex-Mayor of New York, 
Minor C. Moroay., «Banker. 

Tuomas Rienev.... ..Firm: Thos, Rigney & Co, 
BENJ. B, SHERMAN... -- Treasurer N, Y. Steam Su- 
gar Refining Co. 
AARON ARNOLD.....0+0++ ....Firm: Arnold, Coustable & 












Rien'p H. BowNs.... ....---Firm: John Wetmore & 
Bowne. 

E, V. Havcuwoct.,..........Firm: E. V. Haughwout & 

WILiiaM WILEENS....0+6+. ...Firm: W. Wilkens & Co, 

Joxivs H. PRATr ... - 

Wiuiau W. Wricut, 








Gro, T. Hops.... 


Ins, 
Jouy H. SHERWOOD....+-++++..Park Place. 
Watton H. Peckna™ - Cor, 5th av. and 23d st. 


Epwarp H, Wrist. a 
Groros W. FaRLeg.... Counselor, 
Witt L, CoGswat.......Merchant. 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President. Actuary & Segretary. 
W. E. VERMILYE, Medical Examiner. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 





OF NEW YORK. 


144 and 146 BROADWAY. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


CASH ASSETS 
Over $36,000,000, 


Invested in Leans on Bond and Mertgage 
or United States Stocks. 


ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ON SELECTED 
LIVES AT MODERATE RATES, RETURNING ALL 
SURPLUS ANNUALLY TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS 
TO BE USED EITHER IN PAYMENT OF PREMI- 
UMS OR TO PURCHASE ADDITIONAL INSURANCE, 
AT THE OPTION OF THE ASSURED. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

F. SCHROEDER, As:’t Secretary, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 





METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks 
» AT CUSTOMARY RATES. 


R. M. C, GRAHAM, President. 
W, S. NEWELL, Secfetary. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Assistant Secretary. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE COMPANY OF iu UHiTkD BATRA. 


- President, 





ALFRED D DOUGLAS, President. 
ZOuN 2. B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 
ED. R, 8A’ THERLER, Assistant 


The EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 92 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


(After May ist, 1870, No. 120 BROADWAY.) 


Assets, - - $12,000,000 
i] ’ , . 
Income, $6,500,000. 
pe ie ores - al the aa advent Lh 
ic 

SECURITY be conceded by anv Lite avoranes et 

pam ans are ample, and its investments are con- 
fined hy “4 = its Charter to the most solid and 
reliable’ secur 


URELY MUTUAL in ne all its profits 
e dai. - divided among ane policy olders, and may 
be used to reduce the se subsequent pre- 
miums or to the increase ore the pas 

Especial attention is directed 


THE TONTINE DIVIDEND PLAN 
of applying Lieery intreduced by this Society, which, 


it is relieve will result in ees a a polic: 
holde nababe ban have ever befor n made by any Life 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 
112 AND 114 BROADWAyY, 
JANUARY 1, (869. 


LIFE 


NOS. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1868............00e0e0eee 
Amount of Premiums received during 1868. 



























It permitsresidencs or Wesmaride  titi«*«é«C gece eer ra anaes aaron 
It issues all kinds of Policies on rates as favorable as the best 7 Amount of Interest received and accrued, including prem 
It makes all Policies Non-forfeiting in that it will give full. aid inguranee ‘for all premiums paid on life poli- 
oan an 7 halt payee t = =4 er the first on ten-year policies, and after the second on endowment poli- P 
cies, secure its proportion of the polic 
It makes dividends on the contri! bution plan payable annually, at the end of the second oj DISBURSEMENTS 18,462.09; 
Dividends applied upon notes, or to pod me of temporary or full-paid Insurance. An member payi 
premiums whi leave his dividends on deposit with the company. upon which rheners six | te cent intere: Paid Losses by Death 
will be eannwed: nich deposit may be drawn upon at any time for payment of th and th map 8 NY OAL. «+s eseerssseererssreceesseecsrsseseresseseeeessaneenanesteesseeeeetouns @ 741,068 29 
will in every case policy so long oe such deposit and its sive will pay the regular | Paid and for dered and canceled Policies see 135,863 45 
premium, even toithout request of the policy holder. Paid Dividends to Policy-holders ...... ........008 eeweiscanes 1,995,885 96 
id Commissions and Agency Expenses 
ITS LOCATION GIVES IT THREE PROMINENT ADVANTAGES : | paid Advertising, Pussictane’ Pos net Re unm 
Paid Salaries, Printing, Office and Law Expenses 2 5 
ity for CONSTANT investment of its funds, with ENTIRE SapwrY, at ahigh rate ofinterest. == | poramevaca a Intarel Pauanunae 130,558 64 
tea bs pp peabors of mortaliiy, the great bulk of its 2S in the Northwest, 24 Realthfut’ citmatic Paid Taxes and Internal Revenue Stamps..............c0:cseeeeeeee did asaiagitichamiaiie 35,107 60 
menots Exemption from the heavy expenses for rents, salaries, etc., mecessary to companies located in the _ 2880181 A 
= mission, we refer to the following gentlemen of New York who are insured in the Company: ASSETS 010,613,474 @ 
SIDNEY K. MORSE, Jn., Publisher Observer. 
HENRY 0. ROWER N; Publisher independent.” Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company.............cccececscecaececeseeeeescceuces @ 397,351 5L 
MILN P. DAYTON, 863 Broadw ay Invested in United States Stocks—cost............0065 cecceeeeeee ++ 2,978,907 49 
COL. J. TOWNSEND CONNOLLY, Department of Finance. F —— (Market value, $3,154,808 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks...................ccscssecseseecece cesctcteccccsecs 41,649 08 
H. M. MUNSELL, General Agent, (Market value, $47,862.) 
EASTERN NEW YORK AND VICINITY. Invested in New York State Stocks........... ....cccssccssccecces soosescecsesesetece eos + 947,856 42 






Invested in other Stocks 
(Market value, 


Loans on demand, secured by the U. S. and other stocks. . 





Reel MNGANS. .00.0cccccccccoccecccsess Satanehts<neqnscergesssuge- atnecnssagnion-entents <eseacee 

(Market value, €1,028,206 59.) 

Bonds and Mortgages........---ssecesceerce-teeseeeeescerteteeceteete eatteneeeettetescecees 2,389,900 00 
Secured hy real estate, valued at over $5,000,000 (buildings thereon insured for $2,055,700, 

and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security), 










aera ON OO UNNI I aiden gh hoe adn udadgdddiaacasedeadeadcaccgagiwlwsadiiaiea 1,257. 735 63 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Pr » due sul 475,066 07 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1869.......2+2-sccecsceseceececeeeereeecees 60,449 44 
Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 1869. 2,387 76 
Premiums in hands of Agents and in course of transmission Picdinsacanaaetancenecensaenais 564,784 85 
———— 410,613, 474 43 


Add ¢ ‘cess of market value of Investments over costs 


387,348 15 


Casb Assets, January 1, 1869 


LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY. 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1869.........cccececceeceue eeeeeees @ 92,131 09 











Amount of Reported Losses awalting proofs, etc. .........cecescgececeeccccnccscecceecccers 18,700 0) 
Amount reserved for reinsurances on existing policies: 
($86,397,719 10. Participating Insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, Net Premiums, 
$1,047,434 65. Non-Participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle, Net Premiums)............... « 8,473,504 0% 
Return Premium, 1868, and prior thereto, payab‘te during the year.................ccgeeee 727,115 40 9,311,540 48 
Divisible Surplus...........00. .........000s ada ddadcadacacacand $1,689,282 17 


DURING THE YEAR 9,105 NEW POLICIES HAVE BEEN Is- 
SUED, INSURING . 2 ee 2 es ew ew ee eww 


(a THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES has directed the redemption, on and after the first 'Mondayin March 
next, of the last and only outstanding Scrip Dividend (that of 1867), and from the Undivided Surplus of $1,68%« 
288 17 they have declared a CASH DIVIDEND, available on settlement of next annual premium, to each pw 


$30,765,947 67 








~~ hy ihe oor Dis idends b 
ex ining ‘ontine em 0 viden m e 
had by mail or at the office of the Societ bain 


The Socie' 
n 


1860 it was s the NINTH. 

1861, the EICHTH, 

1862 "and 1863. the SEVENTH. 
(864 and 1865, the SIXTH. 
1866, the FOURTH. 

1867, the THIRD. 

1868, the SECOND. 


“ This Corporation 


uperintendent Of the New York 
Ins. Department—Report, 1868, 





WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, Rea Me: 
‘RY B. HYD SID 

a s TUARY,” 
ES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
ARD W. oRT, M, D..} 
_—e LAMBERT, M. D., 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


New Yorg, January 26th, 1869, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1868, 

Prentire recelved on bee Risks, from 


st January, 186%, to lst Dec., 1868... ... 96,782,969 82 
Premiums op Policies not marked off Ist Jan- = 
uary 


MepicaL 
EXAMINERS, 











Bo ccccccccccccccccccccccescceces 43,003 30 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.,..... 99,345,072 12 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
BoP up "Risk Risks ¢iscepnected with 
ine 
Premiums marked’ off from 1st January. 
1868, to 31st December, MOBe occ ccescce $6,307,970 89 
Losses paid during the same period....,.... 3,81,080 40 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...,.... 1,355,230 61 





The any has the following soe 
Bei ea states and d State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, Sand other Stocks 


Loans, sec Stocks, and 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mo 

Interest and sundrv notes ss 

the pany, estimated 

seadiet Notes and Bills Rosclvabée:: 
Cash in Bank 
Total Amount of Assets..... Seaccee ecccccces $13,660,881 39 
fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits wit be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on aud after Tuesday the Second of 
February next 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1965 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there 
of. or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1868, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesaday. the Sixth of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

JOHN D. JONES. HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS. 
W. H. . MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
RENBY COIT, C A. HAND, 
WM. C. PICKERSGILL, B, J. HOWLAND, 
LEWIS CURTIS. BENJ. BABCOCK, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, Jr., 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
R, WARREN WESTON, FREDERICK CHAUNCKY, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JAMES LOW, 
CALEB BARSTOW, GEORGE S.STEPHENSON, 
A. P, PILLOT. WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
WILLI DODGE, , PAUL SPOFFORD, 
ROBT. C. FERGUSSON SHEPPARD GANDY, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


SAMUEL G, WARD, 

WILLIAM &, BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
CHAS, P. BURDETT. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H.H MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 





ipating policy proportioned toits “contribution to surplus."* 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be added to the policy. 


By order of the Board. 
ee WILLIAM 4. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN.,.......0.ceese+ceeeeeeee President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
poe L oo ..- Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Ce. 


DAVID DOWS......... ...(Davin Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South street, 
IRAAC. é ae NDALL. .-Union Buildings, cornerof William and Pine streets. 
DANIEL S. MILLER.... .. (ate Dater, Mituer & Co., Grocers.) 

HENRY K. BOGERT.. .....00:cccccccsesseceess (Bogert & Kxek.anp), 49 William street. 

EE Br, TI ondnciccisccecccicsessssee (late Wyetu, Rocers & Co., Importers), 54 William street, 


JOHN MAIRS...... 
WM. H, APPLETON. 
ROBERT B, COLLINS.. 
WILLIAM BARTON. 
WM. A. BOOTH,... 

GEORGE A, OSGOOD. 
HENRY BOWERS......... 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY. 


---(Merchant), 20 South street. 

-(Appteton & Co., Publishers), 93 Grand street. 

-..(CoLtins & Broruer, Stationers), 106 Leonard street, 
...(Banker), 33 Wall street. 

-..(Boorn & Epear), % Front street. 

---(Banker), 35 Broad street. 

-- (Bowers, BeeckMan & Braprorn,Jr., Dry Goods), 50 Leonard { 
. CAntHony & Hatt, Dry Goods), 66 Leonard street. 

... President Fagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall street, 

...(Cracin & Co., Provisions), 400 West Twelfth street, 

... (Hoyt, Spragurs & Co., Dry Goods), 56 Park Place. 

..- (ate Barrette & Renwick), 168 Front street. 
Pacahaseniskadexiausanshanadaad CH. B. Ciaruin & Co,, Dry Goods), corner Church and Worthate, 







FDWIN HOYT....... 


LEWIS F. BATTELL 
H. B. CLAFLIN 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assist, Med. pehainnnmsnnse 


KNICKERBOCKER — 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the City of New York. 


—_— 





Erastus Lyman, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. E, W. DERBY, M.D,, Consulting Physician. 


ASSETS, nearly . . . . . . ° $5,500,000 Q 
AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND sean - DE- 
CEASED MEMBERS, nearly 4 i 1,500,000 00 
SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH AND —— TO 
INSU CE, over . ° ° . i 1,000,000 00 


MEMBERS INSURED IN 1868, 10,759, 


AMOUNT INSURED IN 1868, . . : a 33,200,000 00 


Every Destnan_e Form or Poxicy Issugp, FRoM $1,000 To $25,000 on 4 Sune 
GLE LIFE. 

No Restrictions tN PoLiciss As TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE IN ANY Part op 
THE CIVILIZED SETTLEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

FREE PERMITS TO EUROPE. 

No Extra PREMIUM CHARGE FOR ARMY AND Navy OrFicers oF THE U. 9. 








APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY, OR TO 
ANY OF THE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELOW, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Home District for States of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, H, LASSING 
Superintendent and Manager, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Western, Chicago, Ill., for States of Indiana, Hlinois, and Michigan..8. A. MATTISON, Manager. 

Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Delaware, 





ECONOMICAL 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LIFE INSURANCE WITHIN REACH 
OF ALL, RICH AND POOR: 


For every $1,000 of Liabilities it 
has $1,820 In Assets. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


1, Lower rates of premium than any 
other Mutual Company. 
2. Stock rates as low as can safely be 
aftorded by any Company. 
8 No extra rates on ‘Otticers of Lake, 
and River Boats, on livesof Women, or 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
4 Cash Dividends applied to reduce 
the second and all subsequent annual pre- 
miums, or to increase the insurance, if de- 
sired thereby, ——- 
5. An — ‘olicy or a Decreas- 


ip 
3 No _— forfeitable. This Com- 
pany will issue a paid-up policy for one 
annual premium. 
7. It pays no percentage to Directors. 
8. The Officers and Directors are men 
of national reputation and known integri- 
numbering among others 4 
Sus PRAGUE and ANTHONY, General Burn- 
SIDE, and the Hon. Exizun Wricar. 
Its rapid and healthy growth is con- 
vincing proof of the dence om 
by the public in its soundness and liberal- 


ity. 
Number a/ Policies Issued from June, 1867, to June, 
1868, 1,005, Insuring $2,585,090.45. 
Number of Policies Issued Jrom June, 1863, to June, 
1989, 1,268, Insuring $3,382.156.68. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Prest. 
C. GC. McKNICHT Vice-Prest. 
Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, of Mae- 
ret Actuary. 
A. H. ORTE, 3£D.,__ 
F.H. oe ae *MLD., 
wm. Y. POTTER, Secreta 
W. T. OKIE, M.D., Manager: for the 
of New York, Office 10 Wall-st., N.Y; 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILAD: BOSTON, 


| Medical Board. 


Virginia, and District of Columbia, ...........--cceeceeeeeeeeees JOHN A. NICHOLS, Manager. 
Southern, + gra Ga., for States of North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, an: A Alabama, ........ccceccesececccecsesreccceeecerees AARON WILBUR, Managec. 
Southwest New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern 
Mississippi, and Temas, ............ccccecseseseteccerseeceeeeees H. C. PAXSON, Manager. 
1 Valley, Memphis, for States of West Tennessee, North 
ee gy ee 3, R. CLARKE & 00., Managers. 





WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
132 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, $1,250,000 OO. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 
ROBERT A. CRANNISS, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
PUTNAM, M.D. 
FE B Howse. ya HUNTINGTON, MR itasecees 


, E. MORSE.. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
all Policles issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and are free from restriction 


permite Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32.North andthe Troplo @ 

{| say are! non-forteitable, and pertisipete in the profits of the Company, unless 
tin ds ~ octaves anpually u upon.@iPolicies that have been in force a full year, aad other eee ae * 

A 
DIREC TORS: 
ROWNELL, ae t Bo: J B. Peirsow, Vice-President of the Co 

seer BLAKE. ‘Brockira, ie a — Tous R. POMEROY: Chambers & Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
Bast FB EB. Mouse. New Jerse & Davenport, Bankers. | Jour f!"Towis, American Clock Co. ° 
eRPONT MorGa, Dabney, 7. Morgan & Co., Bankers. | AncupaLp Toanss. Turner Bros.. Banke 


| WASHINCTON 


Life Insurance Company, 
155 Broadway, New York. - 


Cash Assets over $2,000, 000. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 























JOHN i ‘BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Medical Examiner 





WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI, 
er 1 OUI8, CHICAGO, 


W' A, BREWER JB, Vice-Pras’t and Actuary. WILLIAM HAXTUN Secretan 








8 . 
HARRISON 
s 
Safety Boiler. 
FIRST ers aU ECAN INSTITUTE, 1960, 
oe OF FUEL, AND 
ECONOMY OF SPACE. 
400 Horse-Power_at A. T. Stewart's. 


Herse-Power at the Jersey City 
Refine in U 


se. 
erks, Philadelphia. 


J. A. Coleman, Agt., 


No. 49 MURRAY ST., N. ¥. 
Boston Office, 36 KILBY STREET. 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 


Im addition to our extensive assortment of Silver- 
Plated Ware for family use, we are making & specialty 
ofthe manufacture of Communion Ware, in great va- 
riety, and of chaste and appropriate designs, Liberal 
terms made with refigious societies. Photographs, show- 
ing the various styles, will be sent by mail on applica 
tion. ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 

No. 20 John street, New York. 


“Schuyler, Hartley 
& Craham, 


Ne. 22 JOHN St. and 19 MAIDEN LANE, 


IMPORTERS OF FRENCH AND 
ENCLISH 


FANCY COODS. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
CHOICE LEATHER GOODS. 


Choice Wedding & Holiday Goods. 
Jewelry, Watches, 


SILVER WARE, 


With a splendid stock of 
DIAMOND RINGS, PINS AND EARRINGS, STUDS, 
etc. Call and see them at 


SQUIRE & LANDER’S, 











~ ESTABLISHED 1824. 


REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro-plated Ware 


t quality Spoons, Forks, Ladles, etc. Salesrooms 
=. Taunton, Mass,, and : 
NO. 2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


* PERFECTION ” 
Coffee Pot. 


Patented June 1st, 1889. 


— 





r ny yet invented, ¢ ing all the ad- 

Buperior to any t invented, ombin 
fr ch patents, nder! 

vantages of the rep sh patents, with wonderful 


SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY, 
Sa and CHEAPNESS. 


pn ef GOOD COFFFE are unanimous in its 
praise. . 
("FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 43 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & 00, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wallingford, Conn. ae 
SAMPLE AND SALESROOM, 
No. 19 John Street N.Y. 


USE 


JEWELL 
BROTHERS 


CELEBRATED 


LEAVENINCG 


FLOUR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


Real Bronzes. 








éUST OPENED: 


JOSEPH ROGERS & SON'S 


English ‘Table Cutlery. 


Holiday Coods 
NOW READY. 
ALL AT 
Extremely Low Prices. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.’S 
FINE 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 


DAVIS COLLAM@RE & Co, 


WA Broadway: 
Five doors below Eighth—through to Mercer street, 


REMOVAL. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


Manufacturing Co. 


Manufactory and Warerooms 


fos. 70, 72, & 74 Wooster St., 


{BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS), 
NEW YORK, 


qhere will be found a very extensive assortment of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


of variety and pattern, artistic in design and 
yerlor in finish, 


gaperior 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Carefal attention given to the furnishing of i 
Cc) . BLIC BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE 
cevennumeaaionts RESIDENCES. 9s 


Designs for Special Purposes submitted on Short 
Notice, 


N. B.—The Broadway and University Place cars pass 
pur door, going down town. 


WATCHES 


e@anufactured by the 
UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


and our 

IMPOVED X PLATE LEVER WATCHES, 
are all warranted by special eertificate. . Call or send 
for our price-list, Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
try, 0. O. D. 


C.A. STEVENS & CO., 


Union Square, New York. 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


FOR A LADY. 


LAN UNITE 


twenty garments; a pair of socks complete 

Sete miaraber, with ribbed tops and double heels 
3 family should 
™m 














end toes. Every have one,and ev 


« erior in ints 
ore Rrra than any other, Address LAMB KNIT. 


MACHINE MAN'F'G O0., Chicopee Falls, Mags, 










Union Spring Hinge 
FOR DOORS AND GATES. 
mo eee 
} UNION FERRY COMPANY, 


Address 





end for Ciruta, bad Chambers sect, N.Y, 
OTl y Safety Hoisting 
| Machinery. 


JTIS BROTHERS & 00., No. 809 Broadway, New York, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
a 14 NASSAU STREET. 
1d and 
@uy L and all Marketable Securities, re: 


Pants of the United Btatee ane British Provinese. 
WALTHAM WATOHES ARE THE 
BEST 








NEW PR 


a. | up with the demand. The orders for the 
4 | Stanton engravings are steadily increas- 


EMIUM! 


NEW STEEL ENGRAVING! 


Splendid Likeness 


OF 


LATELY DECEASED. 

THE SAVIOUR OF THE NATION! 
HE 

WILL STAND IN HISTORY 


NEXT TO 


ABRARAM LINCOLN, 


WAS 
A Bold Warrior! 
A Bold Patriot! 


AND 


The Master Mind of the Republic 
DURING THE WAR! 


A SPLENDID LIKENESS 


‘OF THIS GREAT HERO 


To Be Had for Nothing! 


ANY OLD SUBSCRIBER 
WHO WILL SEND US 
ONE NEW NAME, 
With the Money ($2 50), 
SHALL BE PRESENTED WITH 


TH18 


Beautiful 
| Engraving. 
IT WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, 
POSTAGE PAID, 

ON RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
WE GUARANTEE 
PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

OR THE . 
MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 


THIS ENGRAVING 
SHOULD HANG BESIDE THAT 


OF THE 


PIOTURES OF 
Washington and Lincoln. 


_ 


Reader, give us 


TEN MINUTES’ WORK 


FOR THIS ENCRAVINGC, 
WARRANTED THE BEST LIKENESS 


oF 


Edwin M. Stanton 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


IT IS THE SAME SIZE AND SAME 
STYLE OF ENGRAVING AS 


THOSE OF 


Crant and Colfax. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


WHO HAS THE 


Grant and Colfax 


ENGRAVINGS SHOULD HAVE 


THE BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING 


OF 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Our subscribers will remember that we 
have never offered them a poor pre- 
mium. We have given away in ten years 
scores of thousands of dollars’ worth, and 
in no single instance has there been a com- 
plaint. We have given away nearly 
‘thirty thousand of the GRANT anp COL- 
FAX engravings, and everybody is satis- 
fied. The demand for them is now great- 
er than ever before. We are nearly 
two thousand behind in filling our 
orders. Ritchie is printing them with 
all his forces, and yet he cannot keep 


ing. We are now delivering them. Those 
who order promptly will get the early 
prints, which are the most desirable. En- 
gtavings of this class are sold at the 
print {Stes at from two to five dollars 
each. This engraving is intended as a 
present to our OLD SUBSCRIBERS. All 
such can have this valuable premium by 
sending us one new name, with the 
money, $2 50. Address 


‘HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher The Independent, 


Financial & Commercial, 


port, submits & tabular statement of our 
Parisian importations for a period of five 
and a half years, beginning July ist, 1863, 
and ending December Sist, 1868. His 
schedule embraces a list of thirty-six arti- 
cles. The aggregate for the whole period 


is as follows : 
i vee $54,283,403 
Tote oe montt no OE 545 1 
EDWIN H “T ANTON Ronen 150°141'509 
, i ccnniceaiistseiie 180,617,887 
} Si ciiadansnapueeneteee 149;994.256 
a scnencntasunnk ste 181,457,295 
Ex-Secretary of War, Total..........2. $787,839,821 









. production, whether of foreign or home 


| tion to the increased taxation; and this 


OUR IMPORTATIONS FROM 
PARIS, 


Mr. Neo.ay, in a. recent consular re- 


The year 1866 is notable as presenting 
the maximum point in this schedule. 
During the third quarter of this year our 
importations from Paris amounted to 
more than fifty-five millions of dollars. 
The general character of the articles en- 
tering into this large importation may be 
seen by taking the year 1866 as an illus- 
tration of the whole. 

Merinoes, bombazines, and crape, a 


3 


Fancy goods 
Buttons and trimmings 


Jewelry and precious stones.. as 7,321,023 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 16,548,276 
$104,104,312 


Here is a list of ten articles, in cost rep- 
resenting considerably more than one-half 
of the importation for 1866, and also giv- 
ing a fair example of our Paris trade. The 
sum of $104,104,312 indicates their cost 
price in Paris; and this, when the duties 
were paid, and all the other expenses in 
bringing them to the possession of the 
consumer were settled, was in all probabil- 
ity doubled. The articles themselves sug- 
gest their use, and also the persons who 
use them. The truth is, the ladies are the 
consumers of far the largest part, perhaps 
nine-tenths, of our importations from 
Paris, French gloves, French silks, French 
crape, French shawls, French laces, 
French flowers and feathers, and indeed 
French everything—such are the demands 
of fancy and fashion put forth by a mod- 
ern American lady. Her demands in the 
way of transient and perishable geWgaws 
constitute one of the reasons why the bal- 
ance of trade for the last few years has 
been so largely against us. They, tax the 
industry of the country to pay fora great 
amount of superfluity that might much 
better be spared. Paris thrives and profits 
by this species of trade, while American 
industry has to pay the bills. 

To the political economist this picture 
is anything but inviting. Articles of wtd- 
ity that enter into the capital of the coun- 
try, and become themselves the basis of 


manufacture, belong to a category very 
different from those of mere luxury and 
splendor. The former have a permanent 
value, while the latter perish with the 
using and leave no equivalent behind them. 
A nation that in five years and a half pays | 
$737,839,821 to a single foreign city, mostly 
for feminine ornamentation, and at theend 
of this period has nothing to show for it 
except a balance of trade against it, is 
certainly, in this respect, not doing a very 
profitable business. Individual traders 
may be enriched; yet the nation itself is 
wasting an immense capital that might be 
applied to better purposes. The chief 
articles of Parisian importation to this 
country furnish a conclusive demonstra- 
tion of lavish and wasteful expenditure. 





FINANCES OF NEW YORK 
STATE. 


WE learn from the report of the comp- 
troller that the debt of the State of New 
York now amounts to $34,848,035.78 ; that 
$12,725,210.96 of this debt existed before 
the war; that $22,122,824.74 represent 
the unpaid part of the “Bounty Debt’; 
+ that the sum of $4,016,413.01 was paid on 
the debt during the last year; and that 
the total reduction of the debt during the 
last two fiscal years has. been $9,266,556.- 
62. The sinking funds of the state, at 
their present rate of action, will extin- 
guish the entire debt in the course of the 
next eight years. The aggregate amount 
of taxation for all purposes under state 
laws for the current year is set down at 
$46,161,531.50, or 2.48 per cent. upon the 
whole taxable property of the state. In 
1859 the state tax for .all purposes was 
$16,358,286.56 ; and in 1870 it is about 
three times this amount. The gross valu- 
ation of taxable property in 1859 was 
$1,404,918,678; and in 1869 it was $1,860,- 
120,770, showing an increase within the 
last ten years of $455,207,091. The in- 
creased valuation is quite out of propor- 


disproportion has been made up by in- 
creasing the rate of taxes. In ten years 
the rate has been more than doubled. 
This large increase of tax burden is one 
of the consequences arising from the late 


wiThe report of the auditor. of the canal 
department shows receipts during the 
year, from all sources, to the amount of 
$4,161,280.10, and payments to the amount 
of $1,278,507.52; leaving a surplus of 
$2,882,772.58, which was applied to the 
sinking fund, as provided for by the con- 
stitution of the state. The present rate of 
canal revenues, the auditorinforms us, will 
pay off the entire canal debt for which 
bonds were given in the course of the 
next five years. He urges upon the legis- 
lature the importance of such improve- 
ments as will greatly shorten the time of 
canal transportation. In his opinion, 
steam must be substituted for animal tow- 
age. ‘Instead of consuming ten or 
twelve days between Buffalo and Albany, 
the passage should be accomplished in 
haif that time.’ Nothing is more evident 
than that the state must increase the rapid- 
ity of canal navigation, and, if possible, 
cheapen the rate of tolls, or suffer serious 
loss by the diversion of business into 
other channels Rapid motion and cheap 
rates are the two great requirements to be 
met under our modern system of trans- 
porting freight. Whatever channel of 
communication best combines these fea- 
tures will for this reason command the 
business. 

The entire receipts of the state for the 
support of common schools for the fiscal 
year ending September 30th, 1869, includ- 
ing the balance on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, amount to $11,310,852.22, 
and the total expenditures to $9,884,828.36. 
Of this sum about six millions were paid 
to teachers, and some two and a half mil- 
lions for schooheuses, sites, repairs, and 
furniture. The children in the state of 
the school age are estimated at about one 
million and a half; one million of whom 
attended the public schools during some 
part of the year, while the number of at- 
tendants in private schools amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand. The- number of schoolhouses is 
11,698, estimated at $18,000,000 in their 
cost valuation. These figures and facts 
present the magnificent proportions of the 
common school system in the State of New 
York, Goy. Hoffman, in his message, 
well says that ‘no tax sheuld be paid 
more cheerfullythan that which enables 
all, without reference to station or condi- 
tion, to acquire the rudiments ofa good 
English education.” We think it would 
have been well if the Governor had given, 
at Jeast, a hint to his views in respect to 
the Catholic demand for a division of the 
school funds of the state. This is, just 
now, one of the eminently important ques- 








NO. 3 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


we should like to have seen Gov. Hoffman 
equarely on the record in regard to it. We 
hold that not a dollar of the school fund 
should be given to the Catholics as such, 
or the Protestants as such; but that the 
whole should be sacredly devoted to the 
purpose for which the money is raised. 
Any diversion of any portion of this fund 
for the support of sectarian schools is sim- 
ply a gross breach of faith. As a question 
of financial morality, we deny the right of 
the legislature to touch a dollar of this 
fund for any purpose except the support 
of public schools. Let religious sectarians 
take care of their own private schools at 
their own charges. 





MORE STAMPS. 


policies. It is a popular institution, man- 


live, intelligent, experienced workers. 





MONEY MARKET. 





To toe Commercial Eprror oF Tat INDEPENDENT: 
Sir :—Your articles on our National Fi- 
nances, and the communications they often 
call forth from your correspondents, are of 
great value and interest to your readers in 
this section of the country, and probably 
to all. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to all who 
voted the Republican ticket to see the evi- 
dences of honesty, ability, and efficiency 
in correcting abuses, and in securing a more 
faithful execution of our revenue laws, 
manifested by President Grant’s Adminis- 
tration. 

But, notwithstanding all that has been 
accomplished, there is still room for great 
improvement in respect to the sale of rev- 
enue stamps throughout the country. The 
present law allows 3 per cent. commission 
to the purchaser who buys $50 worth. 
For any sum under this no deduction is 
made on the purchase. 

This virtually prohibits country traders 
from keeping a supply of these stamps for 
sale; as few care to buy so many at atime, 
and content themselves with simply a few 
for their own use. As there are no agents 
for the sale of these stamps, it naturally 
follows that the supply ts entirely inadequate 
to the demand. 

The result of this state of affairs is that 
50 per cent. of the business documents 
which require stamping are given and 
made without them; and the practice is 
almost universal among country dealers to 
receipt bills, pass-books, accounts, etc., 
without stamps, and to take notes for 30, 
60, or 90 days, and for most all amounts, 
: Jaya ie paige 2 
in the same way. This is more particu- 
larly true of small notes. =>" 
Agents selling through the country to 
farmers and others—apple-trees, patent- 
rights, etc.—take these small noteg, thou- 
sands of them, in this way, usually re- 
marking-that they are out of stamps, or 
that the law does not require a stamp. 
In many cases people go to all the stores, 
and, not finding stamps for sale, they 
make and give their documents, thinking 
to stamp them some other time. But 
probably not one in ten left so ever sees a 
stamp afterward. 

How can this state of affairs be rem- 
edied ? 

1st. By having a large supply of these 
stamps at the essessors’ offices, post-offices, 
or at the national banks; notifying the 
traders in the districts of this fact, and 
allowing 5 per cent. commissions on all 
amounts purchased to sell again. Or, 

2d. Have an appointed agent in every 
village where there is a post-office, and 
let them be kept on hand and sold as post- 
office stamps are by postmasters. Let 
placards and circulars be issued to an- 
nounce the fact, and to call attention to 
the penalties incurred in the violation of 
our revenue laws. 

Either or both of these recommenda- 
tions, put into immediate and thorough 
execution, like our post-office laws, would 
double and treble the sale of revenue 
stamps in 3 months, and save an incalcu- 
lable amount to the Government. 





TAXING “SHAKERS.” 


To THB COMMERCIAL EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Sir -—I wish Toe INDEPENDENT would 
help us a little in relation to the revenue 
matter. 

Commissioner Lewis told me that the rev- 
enue laws did not contemplate commun- 
ism, but private family relations only. 
There are 500 persons in Mt. Lebanon. 
Should he give to each one an exemption of 
600 dollars, or only to one leading official ? 
was the question. 


This put us upon an equality with our 
neighbors. 

Commissioner Delano has_ reversed 
Lewis's decision, and disenfranchised the 
whole of the 500 persons, allowing the 
legal gxemption to only fo persons in the 
whole village; thus calling the eight com- 
munities of which the society is composed 
one family. ' 

‘When you consider that each of these 
eight communities have a perfected or- 
ganization—a covenant, elders, trustees, 
deacons, etc.—that the property is owned 
by covenant members, and only held in 
trust by trustees for the use and benefit of 
those covenant members, to be devoted to 
their support and to such other charitable 
and religious purposes as they may sanc- 
tion and elect—you will at one perceive the 
injustice done toa non-party .or non-po- 
litical people; but a people who are 
ardently devoted to the radical principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
who are perfectly willing to bear an equal 
share of public taxes for the support of 
the civil government with their Ameri- 
can fellow-citizens, while they do most in- 
dignantly repel the unjust assumption of 
disenfranchisement, by calling the 500 per- 
sons one or two citizens. 





AIR LINE RAILROAD. 


CAPITALISTS and all our business readers 
will notice the advertisement in another 
column of the New Haven, Middletown, 
and Willimantic Railroad Company. They 
offer for sale through their bankers, Hatch 
& Foote, their first mortgage seven per 
cent. eurrency bonds. We have taken 
some pains to examine into the affairs of 
this corporation, and are satisfied 
that the bonds in question are well 
secured and must certainly meet with 
ready gale. The legislature of Con- 
necticut has commendably guarded, in 
every possible way, the interests of those 
who invest fn these securities; and we 
cannot imagine how more could be done 
for their protection. The road, when fin- 
ished, with its connections, must inevitably 
take the business—the best bustness—indeed, 
almost the whole through passenger and 
freight traffic to Boston. It will be the 
shortest, safest, and therefore the most popu- 
lar thoroughfare from the metropolis of the 
nation to the metropolis of New England. 
We shall rejoice with all the good people 
of New York, Boston, and its intermediate 
prosperous cities, towns, and villages 
when this road is finished. That it will 
pay well we have not the slizhtest doubt; 
and that the bondholders wil] get their 
interest promptly, while the bond itself 
will advance in price, we fully believe. 
The great enterprise is now in the hands 
of noble, honest, and faithful men; who 
mean business, unceasing vigilance, fair 
dealing wen me ublic, a. ‘anton 
nowy undertaken. a4. 5 Jeog 

We don’t see how any man in the State 
of Connecticut with money to invest can 
hesitate a moment what to do after read 
ing the truthful statements of Hatch & 
Foete, in another column. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Ws call special attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Empire Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, in another column. This 








tions in relation to our school system ; and 


youthful corporation has issued in the nine 


The Senator never said a truer thing. 


as follows, compared with the week be 









nerease in deposits.... 
increase in legal tenders. 





Et 
The increase in the general line of de 


of stocks to carry, hayer made their atrange 


March. 


tive transactions. 


Tuesday. 


months of its existence over to thousand 


aged by reliable men on sound business 
principles, and is destined at a very early 
day to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
oldest companies of its character in the 
country. Its officers and directors “ mean 
business,” and have organized with the 
view of establishing a model institution. 
Good, reliable agents are wanted in all 
parts of the country—a good opening for 


Money has literally been pouring into 
the vaults of our associated banks since 
the commeneement of the year in a man- 
ner to fully justify Senator Sumner’s com- 
pliment, who said in his speech of the 12th, 
in support of his funding bill: “New 
York is our commercial center, designated 
by Providence and confirmed by man.” 


The bank statement of the first week in 
the year was regarded as a remarkable 
one, but the statement of Saturday last 
was still more remarkable. The excess of 
the legal reserve held by our banks is over 
80,000,000 ; they added to their accumula- 
tions of currency full $7,000,000, of which 
at least $3,500,000 was in legal tender. 
The actual figures of the statement were 





, | better styles are selling freely. 


posits since the 3d inst. is over $24,000,000. 
Of course, money is abundant and rates 
on call loans have a declining tendency. 
Money was easy at 6 to 7 per cent. on 
Monday, with exceptional transactions at 5. 
Many of the brokers, having large blocks 


ments for all the money they is@@d up to 


Commercial paper was not in so good 
demand as might have been the case but 
for the suspension of two or three dry 
goods firms during the week. Good paper 
is hegotlable at 8 to 10 per GONt. ~~: 
Gold keeps steady at 1213 to 121%, with 
but little disposition on the part of either 
“bulls” or “ bears” to enter upon specula- 


Governments were barely steady at the 
opening of the week, but they improved on 


The general feeling is unmistakably in 


Brown shirtings and sheetings are dull, 
but prices are without any quotable 
change. Laurel D and Indian Head stand- 
ards are held at 16 cents ; Wachusetts and 
Adriatic at 153; Laurel H 143. ; 

Prices for bleached shirtings and sheet- 
ings are well maintained ; but the transac- 
tions from first hands for the week have 
been comparatively light. New York Mills 
sell at 223 cents; Manville 100s at 20; 
Newmarket W at 17, and do. C at 143; 
Maxwell Man. Co. at 19. 

Corset jeans sell readily for immediate 
demands. Indian Orchard at 12 cents; 
Amoskeng at 14 cents; Laconia at 15 cents. 

Rolled jaconets are in fair demand for 
the season and prices are steadily main- 
tained. Lonsdale 103c.; Warren 11}c.; 
White Rock 104c. for white, 11}c. for high 

color. 

Cambrics are in rather better demand, 
but without anv marked activity. Prices 
firm. Hastings at 8}c.; Amoskeag, 9c.; 
Arcadia, 91¢c. 

Denims and cottonades are more called 
for and prices are firmly maintained. 
Printing-eloths are without change, ex- 
cept that prices are not quite so firm as 
they were last week. The market price for 
64 standard is about 8 cents. 

Prints are not in as much demand as 
had been anticipated, owing to the back- 
wardness of Southern purchasersq but the 
spring styles are now in good supply, and 
jobbers must soon lay in their supplies for 
the early trade. Prices, however, are very 
firm, and manufacturers are looking for an 








NEW YORK CATTLE MAREET. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, JAN. 18TH, 
[Reronrap EXPRess.y yor Tas Inperanpant,] 


BEEF CATTLE.—We have had a very dull 
and depressed market bee a the week, 
and we note adecline on most grades, closing 
heavy and dull. 

COWS AND CATTLE.—Milch Cows ae 

a 


falli 
clined and clese heavy. Veal Calves are with- 
out change; receipts small and demand fair. 

SHEEP, early in the week, were steady and 

fair demand; but, with liberal receipts and 
only a moderate d, prices have de- 
clined. 

SWINE have been in supply; and, with 
only a moderate demand, prices have de- 
clined. 

PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT THE PRINCIPAL 
MARKET PLACES. 


FIDELITY | 
IN EXECUTING 
ORDERS. 


Having the largest gen- 
eral assortment of Fancy 
Goods, Notions, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, ‘Hosiery, and 
Furnishing Goods to select 
from, we can deliver your 





This week. Last week, 
oe WX@I7 















advance as soon as the season is fairly 
open. A considerable number of purchas- 
. | ers are in town from the South and West, 
and the great abundance of money at this 
center will have the effect tomake holders 
less eager than usual to force sales. 
Sprague’s new light fancies are selling at 





“1 '11} cents to 124 cents, less 4 per cent., 30 


days. 

Ginghams are in better demand, and the 
Prices are 
unchanged. Lancasters sell at 17 cents; 
Lancashire 15 ; Glasgow 16. 

Woolens generally are dull. 

Cloths are in slightly increased demand. 
The clothing manufacturers are picking up 
their assortments, but prices are a trifle 
lower on the average. The failure of an 
old-established cloth house, last week, 
though from causes outside their regular 
business, had a slightly — effect. 

There is a better demand for light 
spring cassimeres, and the prospect is 
.|more flattering for this class of fabrics; 
but prices are unchanged. 

Satinets are dull. Tip-top No. 1 sell for 
90 cents. “tS me 
Flannels are in fair dematid, 
the usual extent at this season. 
steady. sr * Ped yey = ot sete sa 
The importers of British and French 
goods sie arranging for the early spring 
trade, and seem to have a confident feeling 
of a fair business. The amount of goods 
on the market is something in excess of 
last season’s supply; and the low rate of 
gold tempts many importers to enter their 
goods for consumption, instead of sending 
them to bonded warehouse. The import- 
ations are not heavy, but they rather ex- 
ceed the quantity received at the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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favor of a rise in all the regular investment 
stocks, and the majority of the operators 
about the Stock Exchange believe that an 
active apeculative movement is about to 
take place in the leading railway shares. 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 





Be 
{A Table of Quotations will be found in another 


column.) 


BREADSTUFFS.—Our market for Western 


lest a 


Northwest 
stocks. 


roads, 


But there was a hesitation to purchase, 
simultaneous movement should 
cause too sudden a jump upward. Late 
in the day on Monday a decidedly bullish 
feeling was developed in Rock Island, the 
and the Vanderbilt 


The following were the comparative j to sell. 
earnings of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway during the second week | 


and State Flour has been characterized by a 
good degree of activity since the date of our 
last review. Early in the week lower prices, 
and the tendency was in buyers’ favor, the de- 
cline being the most marked on the low and 
medium grades; the latter the stock being 
larger. The unfavorable news from Europe 
and the decline in Wheat increased the desire 
Toward the close of the week, under 
an increased demand, part of the decline-was 
recovered. At the close the market is fairly 
active and firmer. Southern Flour has been 
in better demand and firm, closing steady. 


He threw us into families of five or six, 
and exempted them with the 600 dollars. | 


in January : 


$191,290 50 | 





There is said to be aconsiderable “short” 
interest in the N. Y. Centrat and Hudson 
consolidated stock. It louks very strong, 
as do the scrip certificates, which sold up 
to 88} on Tuesday afternoon. 

Very large sales of Northwest, common 
and preferred, were made; butall that was 
offered was readily absorbed without 
breaking the market. 

New Jersey Central has a strong look. 

Rock Island suddenly stiffened up, sell- 
ing up to 109. 

Among the miscellaneous shares, Cum- 
berland has suddenly come into notice 
again. It advanced 2 per cent. from Satur- 
day to Monday. 

Pacific Mail, after falling off to 39, rose 
again on Monday to 424. . 

It would be altogether impossible, as al- 
together unprofitable, to keep the run of all 
the schemes that are projected, in and out 
of Congress, for remodeling the finances, 
with a view to a refunding of the public 
debt and bringing about specie payments. 
Public opinion is in a chaotic condition on 
the subject, and the party in power is 
without apolicy. In such a condition of 
affairs it is the safer way to drift and wait 
for something to turn up. A movement 
has been set on foot by the national banks 
in this city which needs looking after. It 
seems that some weeks ago a petition was 
drawn up to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
asking him to obtain such legislation as 
would authorize him to issue bonds re- 
deemable on demand, bearing 3.65 per 
cent. interest; these bonds to be used as 
a part of the lawful reserve of the banks. 
This petition has received the signatures of 
several bank officers, and is to be for- 
warded to Washington. It is a 
movement intended solely for the 
benefit.of the banks, and is not likely to 
receive any support outside of their in- 
fluences. 

The close of the stock market on Mon- 
day, as exhibited in the following list of 
prices, shows how the speculative feeling 
has been influenced by the ease of money. 
On Tuesday most of the stocks on the list 
were 8 shade higher. 
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Central 





DRY GOODS. 


Tuvs far in the new year sales have been 
on a more limited scale than had been an- 
ticipated by some of-our large dry goods 
houses; but we have discovered no dis- 
couraging indications as to the early 
spring trade, which will, doubtless, be 
quite up tothe mark of prudent calculators, 
A daily contemporary throws out a sug- 
gestion for our city dry goods houses which 
is well entitled to serious consideration. 
He intimates that if manufacturers’ agents, 
jobbers, and others, instead of sending out 
travelers with samples in pursuit of cus- 
tomers, would® but appropriate a less 
amount of money than these drummers cost 
in judicious advertising, they would get a 
much better return for their outlay. Un- 


have had some experience in selling dry 
goods, and we can testify to the efficacy of 
persistent advertising as the very cheapest 
method of gaining the attention of buyers. 
All surreptitious advertising is very costly. 
A traveling drummer can see but very few 
people, let him be ever so persévering and 
industrious; but a widely circulated 
paper, like Taz InpRPENDENT, for exam- 
ple, which js sent every week to seventy- 
five thousand persois, and is tead by 
more than thrice that number, makes a 
quiet and irresistible appeal just at the 
moment When: it is sure to be. the most 
effectual. A traveling agent can be but in 


ENT makes its appearance nearly simulta- 
neously in every large town in the whole 
country. Fifty agents in a year could not 
visit so many persons in different parts of 
the country as this paper does in one day. 








past week in unbleached domestic fabrics. 


questionably this is very.sound advice. We | cts 


one place at a time; but Tae INDEPEND- | tone th 


Very little has been doing during the | ! 





| Rye Flour ruled steady, with a fair business. 


Corn Meal has been dull at lower prices. The 
Wheat Market early in the week was dull and 
depressed. Lower prices have been accept- 


ed, owing to an advance in freights and un- | Canoe. wn 


favorable advices from Europe; but, later, 
part of the decline was recovered, the market 
closing quiet but firm formost kinds. Barley 
has been offered more freely, and with an in- 
crease in the stock lower prices have been ac- 
cepted. Barley Malt is in better supply, is 
lower, and unsettled. Rye has ruled dull and 
has declined. Corn has been only in mod- 
erate demand; prices for all kinds have grad- 
ually declined, closing heavyZand dull. 


COAL.—The mild weather has greatly 
checked the demand for local use, and prices 


are lower. Sales from yard at $6@$8 per 
ton. Cargo prices are nominal, 


HAY.—The inquiry is limited for shipping 
at 80@90 cts. per 100 Ibs, and retail lots 
$1@1 20. Rye Straw is in fair demand at 
$1 05@$1 10 per 100 Ibs. 


COFFEE.—Based upon adverse crop re 
ports and encouraging advices from Europe, 


there has been a brisk speculative movement y 


in Rio grades; which, with an increased call 
from the jobbing trade, has made a large 
aggregate business and reduced the stock. 








orders ENTIRE with more 
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HEALTH! BEAUTY !! 


Strong, Pure, and Rich Blood, Ins 
crease of Flesh and Weight, 
Clear Skin and Beautiful 
Complexion SECURED 

~ to ALL 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


Every drop of the lian 
nicates through the Blood: Sweat 
fluids and juices of the system tl 





ease, Ulcers in the T 0 
Nodes in the Glands, and other parts o 


this wonder of Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use 
will prove to any person using it for either of these formg 
of disease its potent power tocurethem, Ifthe patient, 
daily becoming reduced by the wastes and decompost. 
tion jat_is continually progressing, jocee in 
arresting these wastes, and repairs the same with new 
m ial made from healtvy blood, and this the Sars 
parillian will and does secure, a cure is certain; for, 
when once this remedy commences its work of purifica: 
tion, and succeeds in diminishing the loss of wastes, its 
repairs will be rapid, every day the patient. will 
feel himself growing better and stronger, the food dt. 

esting better, appetite improving, and flesh and weight 
increasing. 

Not only does the SarsaParRILuian Resotvent exc 
all known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, and Skin diseases, 
but it is the only positive cure 
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a BXGIS Iwai promptness than any other 
So % ala ib a |r 
Average of all sales about. — @I14 — @l4% 
as ee GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 
t week. 
902.100 
zee| J. B. SPELMAN & SONS, 
— 369 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Thia week. L 
Faire and Cholera =| es! = DRY GOODS. 
Common. a 10s@11 
Inferior. . ~ @l 9$@10 —_—_ 
Sumer = Lamps. The cheapest place to buy first-class Dry Goods is at 
ine re the store of 
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is¢«x|SUGDEN & BRADBURY, 
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Lye. pre > Dressed, per Ib. NOS. 312 AND 3144 BOWERY, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Monpay Eventna. Jar. 17, 1870. 
Tue following are the wholesale net cash prices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market. It is confidently believed that this weekly 
information, specially re. Tue INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectiv than to any other newspaper in the city,) 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 
PRINTS. 
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Prices have improved about % ct: per 1b. and | Stark,A 


show a generally strong tone. Other kinds 
are quict, holders meeting buyers with less 
freedom than last week. We quote in coin 
as follows: Rio, in bond, 94@11 cts. for 
Fair to Good cargoes; do., duty paid, 138%@ 
gy aN oe 
174%@A cts.; yra, cts. ; an 
Ceylon, 174@193¢ eta, : ’ 
COTTON.—The market has fluctuated 
somewhat on the variable accounts from Eu- 
rope, but has not been unusually eetive; and 
all classes of buyers still appear to lack an 
incentive to free operations. Holders do not 
force business, but there appears to be a 
growing disposition to accept good offers and 
keep stocks as low as possible. The 
lation of supplies continues at various points, 
and crop estimates are commencing to in- 
crease somewhat. The supply on sale here 
has been larger, but not well assorted, run- 
ning mostly on the ordinary or the very fine 
grades. For future delivery the operations 
have been pretty liberal at irregular prices; 
the last sales at25 cts. for January, 25 cts. for 
, and 2514 cts. for March, all on basis 
iddling. The general market closes 
dull and tame under large receipts at_the 
er Middling Uplands 253¢ cts., and Low 
iddling do. 243{ cts. 


MOLASSES.—Domestic has been in very 
good demand, and with a reduced stock is 
somewhat firmer ; but foreign grades are stil 
neglected, offered lower, and close nominal. 


We quote at about 27@30 cts. for Cuba Cen- 
trifugal and Mixed ; 29(@35 cts. for do. Clayed, 
and cts. for Muscovado; 45@65 cts. 
for Porto Rico; 35@55 cts. for English Island, 
4 months; and 65@80 cts. for New Orleans. 





PROVISIONS.—The business in Hog pro-f 


ducts has again been confined largely to the 
speculative movement in future delivery con- 
tracts, with a further gain for the buying in- 
terest on some of the principal goods. Ina 
few instances there has been an appearance 
of returning confidence on tte part of former 
‘bears,”? who have covered at aliberal profit, 
and gave ‘‘long”’ for a reaction; but as a rule 
operators have contented themselves with 
settlements on eutetaading engagements and 
refused to make fresh investments until the 
position -at the West is more fully under- 
stood. The consumptive call has been mod- 
erate, andthe shipping demand.absolutely 
nothing. Of Mess Pork a few wholesale 
pareels have been taken ; but the business was 
maialy of a retail nature, and at easier figures. 
For other cuts there has been a fair inquiry 
at ionate rates. The general market 
closes with more firmness at (®@$28 for 
New Mess, $27 25 for Thin Mess, and 
$24@$24 50 for Prime Mess. For future de- 
livery another considerable decline k 
place; but the market subsequently recovered 

closing firm at $28 for February, and $28 25 
on Mess for March. Beef has been very fair- 
ly active, and values hold their own on all 
good stock. We og at $1 4 for Plain 
Mess, and $13@$17 for Extra Mess. Tierce 
Beefhas been in good demand from shippers 
and former rates were realized. We quote 
at $25@$28 for Prime M and $28(@$30 
for India Mess. Beef steady for 
choice stock with a fair trade doing. 


e quote at eS bbl Cut 
Meats neglected. The 8 y free- 
ly offered, and on all kinds weak 
and nomi oulders in pickle worth 
about. 10:4@111¢ cts. and Hams do. 15@151¢ 

erately active and lower, but 


closing steady at 134¢ cts. for Cumberland 
and 1g cts. for Short Rib. Lard has been 
quiet beyond a elight call for prime to meet 
contracts witb, anda few iots common for 


— and reining. The close is unset- 
at 154416 cts for No. 1 164@16 ets. 
for City, 7 @16% cle. for Western 

and 17@I17% cts. Kettle Re 


the nominal rates are 163 cts. 
cla, March, 


-RICE.—A better trade demand, and mod- 
erate arrivals have strengthened the market 
for domestic. Carolina —e cts. for 
t pti Foreign entirely nominal. 

SUGARS.—Raws have been a trifle more 
active; but all demands were freely met, and 
as an in- 


for Fair te Good Refining: 
Fair to Good Grocery, and 11} cts. for No. 
ed, 
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one door from Bleecker st. 





MACY Housekeeping Goods, MACY 
MACY House Furnishing Goods, MACY 
MACY Ribbons and Millinery Goods, MACY 
MACY Hosiery and Gloves, etc. e@ MACY 
EVERYTHING ELSE. 

MACY Laces and Embroideries, MA 
MACY Small and Tr i MACY 
MACY Toys and Fancy Goods, MACY 
MACY Books and Stationery, MACY 


At Popu rices, 
Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue, New York. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERW AR; 
" MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and 


uITSs 
No. 637 Broadway, New York. 
BLACK SILKS, POPLINS, 


Alpacas, Mourning Goods, Etc., 


HOWE & ELLIS, 
245 Fulton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 
LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANCES 


_ 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HB" argka, HEATING, 
COOKING, AN LaUNbiy 
= - 
RICHAPRSSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
eee No, 234 Water st., New York. 
Send for circulars, 


Gifts for the Holidays. 


ts forthe celebrated BOREL 
ckel_ straight line and equilib- 
ae escapement lever WATCHES, have been in- 

ru 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES, DURING THE HOLIDAYS ONLY. 
Watches warranted by special certificate. 

QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
Nos. 8 and 10 John 8t., up-stairs. 

No more **Kerosene Horrors.’ 


GLASS LAMPS BREAK AND EXPLODE, CAUSING 




















= See 
FIRE AND DEATH. 
| and Canvassers can find no more pleasant 
WINTER EMPLOYMENT 
THAN TO SELL 


PERKINS & HOUSE PATENT 


NON-EXPLOSIVE KEROSENE LAMP 


Constructed on Sir Humphrey Davy’s Plan, 
‘ AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The Most Eminent Scientific Men 


SAY, THA ‘ 
1, Seeley oat und Circumstan- 
ces, both from Breaking and Explosion. 
2. It gives twice as yes Hehe from same sized wick. 
. 0! 


q r trial, the above claims are found not strictly 
correct, we wil 
jamp. 

(a7 One canvassing agent sold 25 LAMPS THE 
DAY, in pa jae to house; ho tog 
another i, e One 


3 one oi 
town containing only 113 families, and said, ‘* 
lived to be a blessing to my kind,” ‘Good yet we 
age @12 per day. 
Special attention given to supplyin 
Hau baiete etc., a reduced —— 1 
‘Bold canvassing agents, Exclusiv 
gusanteece For descriptive circular and ‘terme 


VOTAW, MONTGOMERY & CO., 
193 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
19 Cortlandt street, New York. 
tar” Send references with your letter. 


WHERE TO DEAL.—Buy yeur Boots and 
Shoes at CANTRELL’S, and you are certain to secure 








STEWAR 
& CO. 


A. T. 


low prices: 


Ladies’ Poplia Walking Suits, 


HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, ONLY @5 EAOH. 


Black Alpaca, 


HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, ONLY ¢10 BACH. 


Rich Tartan Poplin, 


HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, ONLY $25 EACH. 


Black and Colored Silk Suits. 


TARLATANE and SWISS MUSLIN 
EVENING DRESSES, - PARIS 
MADE, ELECANTLY 
TRIMMED. 


Two Splendid White Satin 
Bridal Dresses, Trimmed 
with Lace, Orange Blos- 
soms, Etc., Etc. 


A FEW PARIS-MADE SILK WALKING 
SUITS, TRIMMED WITH LACE, Erc., 
AT LESS THAN GOLD COST. 


To which the attention and inspection of 
their Customers are respectfully invited. 


BROADWAY, 4th Av., and (Oth St. 
American Silks, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 
Hartferd and South Manchester, 
CONNECTICUT. 

MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES, 
MARCELINES, 
LUSTRINES, 
- FOULARDS, . 
FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
POPLINS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 
**  soLp BY 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 
FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


Now READY. 
HATS, CAPS, FURS, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fancy Hats in great variety, 
Gents’ Hats, Ladies’ Fine Furs, etc, 
he finest goods and lowest prices in the city. 
JOHN R. TERRY, 


19 Union Square. 
A Discount to Cleraymen. 











offer to close at the following extremely 


capital articles at moderate prices! His stock em- 
braces all varieties of feet-covering, and merits atten- 
tion, Cantrell’s establishment is at No. 241 Fourth ave. 





: iria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water ig thick, 
joudy, mixed with substance like the white of an egg, 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, d 
bilious appearance, and white bone-dust di 
when there is a pricking, burning sensation when p: 
ing water, and pain in the Small of the Back along the 
ins, 
In all these conditions Radway's Sorseperitiee Re 
"s Readg 


solvent, aided by the application of R: 
Reliefto the Spine and Small of the 


or cherry color. 
oS one dollar per bottle. Sold by Druggists every. 
ere, 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
'n from One to Twenty Minutes 


| - MOT ONE HOUR 


It was the first and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allayt 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, whether of th 
sungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, 
one application, 

In from One to Twenty Minutes, 

no matter how violent or excruciating the pain, the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervoum 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suifer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE, 
INFLAMMATION OF 'THE KIDNEYS 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER, 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS, 
CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING, ~. 
PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
HYSTERICS, CROU?, DIPIITHERIA, 


HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, - ange Tei oeens, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 
The application of the Ready Relief to the 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will affo; 
ease and comfort, 


Twenty drops ina half tumbler of water will, in a few 
moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR SCOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, SICK DIARRHE 


N, HEADACHE, 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WAND IN THE BOWELS, an 
all INTERNAL PAINS. 
Trayelers should always carry a bottle of Rad» 
way’s Relief with them, A few drops in water will 
revent sickness or pace from change of water, It i 
etter than French Brandy or Bitters as a stimulant, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


nd Ague. 
Typho a, Ye 
WAY’S PILLS), so quick as RAD 
LIEF. Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all Disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidney 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigesti Dyspep Bili 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, an 
all Derangements of the luternal Viscera, Warran 
to effect a Positive Cure. 

RADWAY’S PILLS 
will free the system from all of the above-named dig 
orders, 

Price 25 Cents per Rox. 

ADWAY & CoO., 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 





Read FALSE AND TRUE. Send one letter-stamp 
Radway & Co., No. 87 Maiden Lane, New York. Im 
formation worth thousands will be sent you. 

Price of Resolveut Sarsaparillian $1 per bottle, or $1t 
per dozen. 





OPALINE, 
for the Tee 
Gums and Breath, 
, OPALINE 

is reliable, eff 
G\ cient, and conve 

i nient, 


OPALINE 





athe A 
United States and 
Europe. 


e! 
other dentrifice. 
nventor 
pecretetns CHAS, 
. PEVEY, Den- 
~ tist, Worcester 
Mass. 
— * 
J.B. &W.W. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 135 to 148 CENTER ST., NY. 
Manufacturers of all — of IRON WORK for BUIID 
is. 








“USE THE. AVERILL CHEMICA 
PAINT.” Cost less tian pure lead and oil 
wears twice as long. For sale by SEELEY & STEVENS, 
Burling Slip, N. Y 








EMPIRE 


Office 139 


rity to Policy-holders. 


The Empire has achieved a success without a 


tb: 


which is the largest 





Notice the following LrseRAL FEATURES, 


two annual premiums. 


ONE-THIRD OF 1UM 

No ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loa 
payment on any class of policies, 

Diviprnps ACCUMULATIVE, the 


ns 





One annual Premium will continue 
Two “ “oe “ 
Three “se “« “ 
Four “ a “ 
Five “ “ “ 

ete., eto., 


Number of annual 


cent. 
- Th monetary value of 
cent. 3 and sai 


y an income on its face to 


Siz Com; dnterest 
of — on ail the payments until the sum insured shali huve been accumulated. 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Broadway, 


CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York as Special Secu 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


parallel in the history of Life Insurance. 


2,000 Policies issued in Nine Months, insuring $5,000,000, 
ever done by any Company in the world. 


AND WHY NOT? 
Company the most favorable to the insured and unexceled by 
inary Lead ife Policies ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE from the payment of tu 


prem 
All other policies NON-FORFEITABLE after two annual ents. 
All policies INCONTESTABLE FOR usual causes, and AB 


SOLUTELY INCONTESTABLB afl 


ALL Restrictions upon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
to the Insured, if desired, 


and nO NOTES REQUIRED. 


or deferred I ‘remiums, and no increase of annual 


surplus beiny returned to t me 
4 - he may have ponPan-ve P thereto. he Policy-holdere Hquilablyy 
Tas Business OF THE COMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN. 


EXAMPLE OF THE-NONFORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “EMPIRE.” 
Age of party insured 85. Ordinary Whole-life Policy. 


the policy in force 2 years and 3 days. 
“ “ 4 “ 12 “ 


ete. 


Cuarantee Interest Plan. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE. 
remiums limited bo agg nary five to twenty-three, according to agg. 
Guaranteed m 


the commencement to the end of 

















At intervening ages the same results follow from proportionate premiums, 





e Policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount 
, thus combining van of both Life Ineurance and Sevings Bank. 
the paptennte then coesing), « pollny’ om the Grearacies Interest ES mncemtiees tenes 
ing), & on the e 
me ars. Doubdle Nad giees premium gives $2,000, ont ee oe 
a Towkich add Interest and Inter- 
wge"mamaratae| min Ama SWN Streets ae] Settee 
a income) eq 
15 $22 16 22 years $487 552 + $572 48 = 000 08 
a 2%6 15 20 do. 5300 + 4700 = +00 00 
n $1 12 18 do. 560 16 + 439 84 = 1,000 00 
33 87 46 16 do, 579 36 + 420 64 = 1,000 00 
39 45 76 14 do. 4064+ 35036 = 1,000 00 
45 57 O1 12 do. C4130 + $1588 = 1,000 0 
51 2% 10 do. T2 0 + 270 30 = 1,000 00 
OR, VARYING THE ANNUAL PREMIUM AND THE NUMBER OF YEARS: 
14 $50 44 18 years 9655732 + $34428 = $1,000 00 
20 56 47 do. 6T7 64 + 322 36 = 1,000 00 
26 68 62 ll do. > 699 8 + 300 18 = 1,000 00 
32 72 % do. 727 @ + 272 = 1,000 06 
38 82 87 do. 145 83 + 4 17 = 1,000 00 
+ 96 23 8 do. 769 84 + 230 16 = 1,000 00 
50 113 46 7 do. 194 22 + 205 = 1,000 00 


ae 








LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. 
EVERETT 





ga” FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Apply at the ~ 
MEORVICE, 439 BROADWAY. 
OPPIOEBS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


CLAPP. Superintendent Agencies. 











r Independent, 


GROMWELL'S DECISION. 
BY ALION ROBBINS, 


Aw angry crimson burned the cheek 
Of the stout old Puritan; 
‘@'Tis « pretty tale you bring,” he sald 
To his ancient serving-man. 


® Gdeath | if our chaplain seeks to woo 
My darling’s heart by stealth, 

Pll send him thousands of miles away—- 

I swear by the Commonwealth ! 


“And yet the lady bears our name, 
She could not stoop so low; 
For he hath neither gold, nor fame, 
Nor valiant deeds to show.” 


Quoth the old soldier, stark and grim, 
With eye and brow of gloom: 
© The lady Agth admitted him 
Into ber hower-room, 
3-5, : 


= - 
“Teaw him go’ Then Cromwell sprang 
Quick for his trusty sword, 
And followed the gray serving-man 
Without one doubting word. 


His breath came fast; his eye shot fire; 
His bosom labored high; 
And through his clenched teeth 

“Ifso, the man shall die!’ 


Wide flew the door. On bended kneo 
The daring suitor knelt; 

The lady's willing hand he held 
Fierce rage the father felt. 


“ Traitor!" he cried, with sword upheld, 
“ False friend and coward, too; 
Come you within these sacred walls 
A child of mine to woo? 


* Forfeit your sword, your liberty ; 
And, by the Heaven above !””— 
Quick spoke the suitor, faint his soul, 
Life dearer séemed than love: 


44 





*T crave great Cromwell's grace,” he said; 
** It is the maid I seek. 
I but besought her mistress here 
Her favor to bespeak.”” 


Then Cromwell turned; the maid grew 
pale; 
The mistress trembled, too. 
** And do you love this man?’ he said. 
She murmured low, “I do.” 


“ Then marry him: call Godwin hera 
Make fast these two in one!’’ 
He stood there, grimly radiant, 
Till the strange deed was done. 


Then with a stately courtesy 
His rugged brow he bent, 

And from his daughter’s bower-room 
With swifter footsteps went. 


‘What said the lady, fair and pale, 
Thus lightly thrown aside ? 

Be sure, the caitiff felt her scorn, 
And love was quenched in pride. 





MILDRED AND L 


BY S. H. BROWNE. 


‘harvesting were over. 
‘woo, had been put so low that the poorer 


poor folks in that thriving town) could 
well afford id go. So they came from 
every quarter, front Village and hamlet, 
from upland and lowland, ‘om farm and 





shop and study and schoolroom, troéping 
down to the station at six o’clock in the 
morning, loaded with baskets and boxes 
and satchels, containing the nice things 
whereon to lunch, either on the Common, 
or the State House steps, at Faneuil Hall, 
| 8unker Hill, or any spot of old or new in- 
terest which there might be time to visit. 

There were nine cars brimfull of decent 











‘7’ Woman in question. 


and for the most part well-dressed and 

well-mannered people, all in the highest 

spirits and kindliest humor, bent on a hol- 
eday. 

“All aboard!” at length was shouted 
‘by Conductor Everell, and the train began 
to move. The mothers settled their chil- 
dren; the fathers took charge of the 
“traps,” loading the racks with bloated 
budgets, umbrellas, etc.; the rustic belles 
and beaux gravitated toward each other, 
as amatter of course. Everybody wore 
their best clothes, their friendliest smiles, 
their politest behavior; and the day’s en- 
joyment was most auspiciously begun. 

Mildred and I sat together, sharing the 
general good feeling. We exchanged 
greetings with all our acquaintances, and 
took a lively interest in everything and 
‘everybody ; and (mem.) isn’t that the best 
way to take an excursion ? 

Mildred Moring was a lively young 
friend of mine, who comes every year to 
spend the summer at the “Old Place” in 
r—. 

I might digress a moment here to tell 
‘the reader a little about the “Old Place,” so 
famed as being the oldest place in the region : 
‘how quaint and queer it is; how quiet, 
and lonely, and sequestered on the sunny 
Slope of a green hill; how pure the air is, 
‘how blue the sky, how crystalline the 
water-brook; and how, having descended 
from generation to generation, it is now 
devoted to the summering of certain 
branches of the old family from which it 
is held as an heir-loom. All this, however, 
is not to our present purpose. We are 
bound for an excursion to Boston—Mil- 
dred and I. 

We had not been long on our way 
thither when, in looking about, as is 
Mildred’s habit, she espied a woman at no 
great distance, who seemed to be of the 
‘party ; but ‘whose frightful plainness of 
face, awkwardness of manner, and untaste- 
‘ful though not untidy dress, made her 
quite a contrast to the general appearance 
of the excursionists. A good-looking 
man sat by her side, and several pretty 
children were with them. 

Now Mildred Moring was a very nice 
girl—sweet, amiable, tender-hearted, and 
generous; but she was keenly susceptible 
to the comic and ludicrous in human 
nature, and, withal, a dreadful mimic. She 
nudged me violently, and behind her fan 
a he paso contorted her pretty 

rtling resemblance of the 


ed he: 


THERE was an excursion to Boston—not 
‘a Sunday school excursion entirely, but a 
village affair; and almost all the good 
people of F——, old and young, had turned 


out for a day’s enjoyment after haying and 
The railroad fare, 


part of the poptlation (there were no wry 
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I couldn’t help laughing, though I knew 
how very improper it was, not te say 
‘wicked, to make sport at the expense of 
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e Take care, Mildred ; take care!” T re- 
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GROMWELL'S DECISION. 
BY ALION ROBBINS. 


Aw angry crimson burned the cheek 
Of the stout old Puritan; 
© 'Tis a pretty tale you bring," he sald 
To his ancient serving-man. 


# Gdeath { if our chaplain seeks to woo 
My darling’s heart by stealth, 
Pll send him thousands of miles away— 
I swear by the Commonwealth ! 


“And yet the lady bears our name, 
Bhe could not stoop so low; 
Vor he hath neither gold, nor fame, 
Nor valiant deeds to show." 


Quoth the old soldier, stark and grim, 
With eye and brow of gloom: 
© The lady Agth admitted him 
Into ber hower-room. 


J saw him go?’ Then Cromwell sprang 
Quick for his trusty sword, 
And followed the gray serving-man 
Without one doubting word. 


His breath came fast; his eye shot fire; 
His bosom labored high; 

And through his clenched teeth muttered he: 

« Tfso, the man shall die!’ 


Wide flew the door. On bended knee 
The daring suitor knelt; 

The lady's willing hand he held. 
Fierce rage the father felt, 


« Traitor!’ he cried, with sword upheld, 
© False friend and coward, too; 
Come you within these sacred walls 
A child of mine to woo? 


Forfeit your sword, your liberty ; 
And, by the Heaven above !""— 
Quick spoke the suitor, faint his soul, 
Life dearer séemed than love: 


*T crave great Cromwell's grace,” he said; 
*¢ It is the maid I seek. 
I but besought her mistress here 
Her favor to bespeak.’’ 


Then Cromwell turned; the maid grew 


pale ; 
The mistress trembled, too. 
« And do you love this man?” he said. 
She murmured low, “I do.” 


“ Then marry him: call Godwin here, 
Make fast these two in ono!” 
He stood there, grimly radiant, 
Till the strange deed was done. 


Then with a stately courtesy 
His rugged brow he bent, 

And from his daughter’s bower-room 
With swifter footsteps went. 


‘What said the lady, fair and pale, 
Thus lightly thrown aside ? 

Be sure, the caitiff felt her scorn, 
And love was quenched in pride. 





MILDRED AND L 
BY 8. H. BROWNE. 


THERE was an excursion to Boston—not 
‘a Sunday school excursion entirely, but a 
village affair; and almost all the good 
people of F—, old and young, had turned 
out for a day’s enjoyment after haying and 
‘harvesting were over. The railroad fare, 
too, had been put so low that the poorer 
part of the population (there were no very 
poor folks in that thriving town) could 
well afford ié go. So they came from 
every quarter, froni Village and hamlet, 
from upland and lowland, om farm and 
shop and study and schoolroom, trodping 
flown to the station at six o’clock in the 
morning, loaded with baskets and boxes 
and satchels, containing the nice things 
whercon to lunch, either on the Common, 
or the State House steps, at Faneuil Hall, 
Bunker Hill, or any spot of old or new in- 
verest which there might be time to visit. 

There were nine cars brimfull of decent 
and for the most part well-dressed and 
well-mannered people, all in the highest 
spirits and kindliest humor, bent on a hol- 
aday. 

“All aboard!” at length was shouted 
‘by Conductor Everell, and the train began 
to move. The mothers settled their chil- 
dren; the fathers took charge of the 
“traps,” loading the racks with bloated 
budgets, umbrellas, etc.; the rustic belles 
and beaux gravitated toward each other, 
as amatter of course. Everybody wore 
their best clothes, their friendliest smiles, 
their politest behavior; and the day’s en- 
joyment was most auspiciously begun. 

Mildred and I sat together, sharing the 
general good feeling. We exchanged 
greetings with all our acquaintances, and 
took a lively interest in everything and 
everybody ; and (mem.) isn’t that the best 
way to take an excursion ? 

Mildred Moring was a lively young 
friend of mine, who comes every year to 
spend the summer at the “Old Place” in 
F—. 

I might digress a moment here to tell 
the reader a little about the “Old Place,” so 
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assembled, having hada tip-top holiday 
thus far, 283m FN 

Mildred gave me a severe pinch to 
make me notice the “fright” and her 
family entering the next car. 

“Now, Cousin Sophy, tell me about 
that dreadful woman,” said she. “There 
is no danger of being observed, or of do- 
ing her feelings any, damage. Do please 
begin at once.” F25ST “SY - 

“SoI will, Mildred,” I said; “and the 
first thing I shall tell you is that she was 
not always such 8 repulsive object as you 
and indeed most strangers regard her. I 
fancy, my dear, that, if you. had passed 
such an ordeal as she has, you would re- 
semble Mildred Moring as little as she 


‘| does Abi Cleaves, which was her name 


when she was at your age.” 

“That nice-looking man, her husband, 
seemed very kind to her. I suppose he 
must have fallen in love with her former 
self, and formed then the habit of politely 
caring for her. Did you see him replace 
her hat when it fell from her frizzled 
head? I was quite enchanted with him.” 


he thinks of her, and what he owes to 
her, I think you would scarcely wonder if 
he called her an angel of light and bless- 
ing tohim. Yes, and he might say more 
than that.” 

“How was it, Cousin Sophy? Hurry 
and tell me.” 

And I told her how Abi Cleaves was in 
her youth a fine, robust, healthy girl, the 
daughter of a farmer in F——, well known 
and much respected by all his neighbors. 
Abi was not handsome, to be sure ; but she 
was comely and wholesome in her person, 
with good qualities of heart enough to 
make amends for what she lacked in 
beauty. In process of time she married a 
young man who had been employed on 
one of the adjacent farms—a comparative 
stranger, but good looking and considered 
respectable and moral. It proved, how- 
ever, that Jacob Overton was not at all the 
man he had seemed. The mask was soon 
thrown off which concealed a selfish na- 
ture, a violent temper, a hardened con- 
science, coupled with intemperate habits, 
and practices of very doubtful integrity. 
Indeed, he was about as bad ashe well 
could be, although he had effectually con- 
cealed the fact from those about him, 
strange as it may appear. . 

It would be difficult to depict the trial 
and suffering to which poor Abi was soon 
reduced; but she endured in silence, and 
few knew her wrongs or her destitution. 
Increasing family cares only multiplied 
her troubles, the most cruel of which were 
the personal abuses infligted by her hus- 
hand. He repaid her géntle, wifely re- 
monstrances and entreaties with blows 
and kicks and threats, which she learned 
to fear more for the sake of her little chil- 
dren than her own. 

So things went on from bad to worse. 
From vice to crime is but an easy step. 
He took it ; and, to obtain a small sum of 
money, forged a signature, was detected, 
tried, convicted, and sent to thestate prison 
for aterm of three years. He came out 
worse than he went in. Inflamed with 
the idea (an entirely false one) that his 
wife had aided his detection and arrest, 
he visited upon her innocent head his vin- 
dictive cruelty, without mercy. He tore 
the hair from her head. He dealt her 
such blows in the face as not only to break 
out her nice sound teeth, but to leave a 
permanent disfiguration of her counte- 
nance. He refused to work or to provide 
for her or the children in any way ; and, in 
a paroxysm of drunken fury, one day, at- 
tacked the little ones, severely wounding 
the eldest and nearly suffocating the 
youngest in its bed. He then. fled, and, 
escaping to Boston, engaged asa sailor on 
board aship. bound upon a three years’ 
whaling voyage. 

In the midst of all these horrors Abi 
had conducted herself with a degree of 
meekness and patience which could only 
spring from a truly Christian heart. She 
used to say that her faith was unfailing; 
that Jacob would ultimately reform; that 
the burden of her prayers through all this 
period of danger and dread was for this 











named as being the oldest place in the region : 
how quaint and queer it is; how quiet, 
and lonely, and sequestered on the sunny 
slope of a green hill; how pure the air is, 
how blue the sky, how crystalline the 
water-brook; and how, having descended 
from generation to generation, it is now 
devoted to the summering of certain 
branches of the old family from which it 
is held as an heir-loom. All this, however, 
is not to our present purpose. We are 
bound for an excursion to Boston—Mil- 
dred and I. 

We had not been long on our way 
thither when, in looking about, as is 
Mildred’s habit, she espied a woman at no 
great distance, who seemed to be of the 


face, awkwardness of manner, and untaste- 
‘ful though not untidy dress, made her 
quite a contrast to the general appearance 


man sat by her side, and several pretty 
children were with them. 

Now Mildred Moring was a very nice 
girl—sweet, amiable, tender-hearted, and 





woman in question. 
T couldn’t help laughing, though I knew 
how very improper it was, not te say 


wicked, to make sport at the expense of 
Dthers. But Mildred was always so prettily 
ueer, or so queerly pretty, even in her 
haughty tricks, that I was obliged to 
laugh, though I did not mean to edunte- 


ance them. 

“Now, really, Cousin Sophy,” said she 
mn & whisper, “did you ever behold such 
fright?” 

“Take care, Mildred ; take care!” I re- 
plied, recovering my gravity. “She may 
observe or overhear you. Suspend your 
\udgment, child. I will tell you about her 
When there is a good opportunity.” 

“Do you know her, then ?” 

“Oh, yes; very well, indeed, She lives 
nly a few miles from the Old Place. I 
aust watch @ chance for a little conversa- 

on, to let her know how glad Iam to gee 
her here, poor thing!” 

T took considerable pains to do 80, while 
P ildred watched the poor woman’s home- 
Y face, made still more repulsive in con- 

ersation by disclosing the fact that sever- 
sl of her front teeth were broken or miss- 
0 g- 
When we reached Boston, th 
ispersed, to enjoy themesives sore 
ed during the time that intervened be- 
Dre the train was to return, which 
nouated to three or four hours. ‘These 

“- were employed by Mildred and my- 

im visiting every interesting spot 

: Ich & judicious expenditure of the time 

Owed; but we were back again in am- 

"Season, and took our seats in the wait- 

Strain. The other excursionists came 


sling in, and in due time al) were re- 


party ; but ‘whose frightful plainness of 


of the excursionists. A good-looking 


generous; but she was keenly susceptible 
to the comic and ludicrous in human 
nature, and, withal, a dreadful mimic. She 
nudged me violently, and behind her fan 
and veil suddenly contorted her pretty 
face into a startling resemblance of the 


little she would consent to receive. But 


own tireless industry. 


tween himself and them ? 


ful tears, the moment of his return; that 





hopes and prospects of the future. 


All this was nearly ten years ago; and 
?| every successive year has proved the gen- 
| uineness of that mighty work wrought in 
his heart on his vessel away down in the 
South Seas, where the “grace of God 
which bringeth salvation” can operate just 


as effectually as in any other place. 
Jacob Overton is truly another man 


and so thoroughly forsaken. 


was quite silent. 

“Cousin Sophy,” at length she said, “I 
will never, never make sport of the ugli- 
ness or oddity of those I meet. There 
may be a tragedy behind the scenes, as in 
this case. I am truly thankful the poor 
Woman could not know my heartlessness,” 

“It’s a right feeling, Mildred,” eaid I; 
“and Isincerely hope you will be able to 
keep your resolution.” 





All the way home we were quite 


“Well, if that man could tell you what: 


one great blessing; and she was sure it 
would some time be granted her. Even 
when he went away, no one knew whither, 
it made no difference with this confidence. 


“ Tfhe lives,” she said, “if he is not suddenly 
cut off, I know he will reform and become 
a good man.” This faith was an amazing 
comfort and support to the poor woman, 
though few could share it with her. It 
gave her strength to struggle with her 


burden of poverty and toil. Kind neigh- 
bors and friends aided her, it is true, what 


while she was able to work, she said she 
would be dependent on none; and she 
always managed to keep the wolf of 
hunger from her little fold, and to shelter 
and clothe and warm the lambs by her 


At length, after two years’ silence, a 
letter came from Jacob. Her prayers are 
answered; her faith has been the ‘sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen.” Heis a newman. The 
grace of God has reached him on his vessel 
away down in the South Seas. He is a 
reformed man, a penitent man—only 
anxious to come home and do his duty 
toward his injured wife and children} 
Can they everforgivehim? Can they ever 
love him? Can they bear to see him 
again? Shall he not rather remain where 
he is, with half the circuit of the earth be- 


Little he knew of the depth of that 
love which awaited, with prayers and joy- 


had no memory ef the past, but only ‘the 
blessedness of the present, and the precious 


and no one in F—— is more respected for 
his kindness, his industry, his integrity, 
his devotion to his family, and his general 
Christian character and deportment. 
And, although Abi’s personal disfigure- 
ment must ever be to him a most painful 
reminder of those days when the foul 
fiend had him in his grasp, yet the gen- 
erous community in which he lives has 
well-nigh ceased to remember against him 
those sins which he has so truly lamented 


Mildred’s eyes were moist when the story 
was finished, and for a few minutes she 


Of course, we were fatigued; but that did 
not altogether account for it, for nobody is 
at all times so lively and chatty as Mildred 
Moring. And when the cars landed us 
at our station in F——, and everybody 
congratulated every other body on the 
splendid excursion we had had, I observed 
that somehow or other Mildred managed 
to get again into the neighborhood of the 
Overton family, as if desirous of doing 
them some act of special kindness before 
losing sight of them. She took upon her 
lap the little girl, that cried with weariness 
and sleepiness, and comforted her with loz-: 
enges and mint-drops; and, when the 
mother smiled in recognition of the ami- 
able act ina genteel young stranger, the 
frightful countenance no longer excited 
mimicry or disgust. 

As we walked from the station up tothe 
old place, Mildred declared that she must 
go and see the Overtons before she re- 
turned to New York; she had scarcely 
ever felt so strong an interest in any story 
she had ever heard as in the one I had just 
related. 

I knew how her heart was alive to every- 
thing tender and beautiful in life or na- 
ture, and was anxious to indulge her. For 
I saw in this interest awakened in her a 
means Of correcting what might grow into 
@ grievous fault ; and which, in my partial 
estimate of Mildred, was about the only 
fault she had. : 
So I assented to her proposal at once, 
and said we would take old Kitty, the sor- 
rel mare, next day, and drive over the hills 
to the nice little farm where the family 
lived; which was highly satisfactory to 
Mildred. 

“T’ve a plan in my head, Cousin Sophy,” 
she said, “which I suppose you will call 
very foolish ; but I intend to carry it out, 
nevertheless.” 

“Ofcourse, you will, if you once get it 
into your perverse little head. But what 
is it?” 

“T haven’t got the details all straight in 
my own mind yet,” she said, smiling; 
“but I shall think it over till Ido. Iam 
not going to allow that woman, after hay- 
ing shown herself such a heroine and such 
a truly noble nature, to disguise herself in 
such an uncouth fashion of dress. In short, 
T’m going to smarten her up a little, Cousin 
Sophy.” 2 

Ilaughed; but felt at the same time 
that it was exactly what somebody ought 
to have done long ago, and that Mildred 
was exactly the one to manage such a 
matter with delicacy and propriety ; for 
she had a world of good sense, and would 
be sure to hurt no one’s feelings, 
“You may laugh, Sophy; but I shall 
bring it about before I leave you. What- 
ever virtues Ilack—and I grant their name 
is Legion—I have a little taste in dress, 
and a great knack at making old things 
look as well or better than new. And by 
some means I am going to bring my mag- 
ical skill to bear upon the Overton family. 
The first thing, of course, is to get ac- 
quainted; which I shall do at our very 
first call. You shall see how nicely I'll 
manage it.” 

I offered her any counsel or co-opera- 
tion she might require of me, and we soon 
settled the course to be pursued. 

It was surprising how everything favored 
our project next day. No sooner had old 
Kitty slacked up and turned, of her own 
accord, into Jacob Overton’s neat door- 
way (she had been there before), than Abi, 
who saw us from the window, came 
bouncing out to give us a hearty welcome 
and conduct us into her nice’ little sitting- 


room. 
“Now take your things right off,” she 


said. “My tea is almost ready, and I 

shan’t let you go till you have had some.” 

Our objections were all overruled, and 
perforce our hats and sacks laid on the 

spare bed in the best bedroom. 

Icould see in Mildred’s face that this 

kindly and cordial hospitality was to be 
the medium for accomplishing her pur- 
pose; and that she would make the most 
of it in getting acquainted with all the 
family. 

In a few minutes she had found the 
children and joined their search for hens’ 
nests in the barn, visited the dove-boxes, 
passed her opinion on the three blind kit- 
tens in a barrel in the wood-house, frol- 
licked with Towser on the green grass be- 
fore the door, and engaged Jacob, while at 
his work in the shop, in so pleasant a con- 
versation that he wholly forgot that she 
was a strange young lady from New York. 

Meanwhile Abi and I had the cheery, 
sunshiny kitchen to ourselves; and, while 
she bustled among the tea things, I sat on 
the doorstep that led into the garden, 
.}| watching Mildred’s success in dispelling 
the bashfulness of the little Overtons. 

“ What a nice girl your cousin is,” said 
Abi, glancing out occasionally ; “and how 
pretty her clothes are. I declare, she is 
lovely. And how friendly and pleasant 
she was to us yesterday. By the way,” 
Abi rattled on, “what a nice time we did 
have. I never enjoyed a day so much in 
my life. Jacob and the children did too. 
I really thank you for insisting that we 
should go; but—but,” she hesitated, “I’m 
most ashamed to speak of it, and yet I 
will to you. I was really ashamed of my 
clothes, seeing so many nice-looking peo- 
ple round; not but what they are good 
enough, but they somehow don’t look 
right and like other folks’s. I haven't 
thought much about it late years, as I go 
out so little; but I really do believe I am 
awfully out of the fashion. Jacob thinks 
so too, and says I must be fixed up. We 
can afford it now, he says; for you know 
we've prospered lately. But I never had 
any faculty of altering and fixing things. 
I can mike and mend for Jacob and the 
children. But I’ve never used the nice 
things he brought me when hecame home 
from his voyage; and he feels real bad 
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Overton has grown fifteen years younger 
since the excursion to Boston; while the 


repaired by a skillful dentist. So that one 
may safely affirm that, if Jacob is a new 
man internally, his wife is a new woman 
externally; and that these changes react 
to their mutual comfort, benefit, and en- 
joyment., 





IN LONDON CHURCHES. 


BY REY. EDWIN JOHNSON. 


AT the quaint, dimly-lighted church in 
Crown Lane, Long Acre, Dr. Cumming is 
belaboring the Pope. Last Sunday night, 
at the hour of commencing service, the 


aisles became crowded with strangers, 
waiting till their time should come to be 
seated, and when that process had been 
accomplished hardly a sitting remained 
unoccupied. The Dr. is a man of good 
presence, an excellent voice, an easy and 
earnest utterance. He commanded a fixed 
attention while he endeavored to identify 
Pius IXth himself with “the Man of Sin” 
described in II Thes.,ii. Citing the distinc- 
tion taught by the Church of Rome, and 
sanctioned by the Pope, between venial and 
mortal sins, the practice of absolution, the 
altering of the commandments, the hon- 
ors allowed and required to be paid to 
His Holiness, as God’s vicegerent, Dr. 
Cumming declared his conviction that the 
resemblance between the apostolic picture 
and the Pope is so real and photographic 
that, if the picture were put into the hands 
of the chief of police, with instructions to 
seize the person answering to it, the papal 
chair would surely be robbed of its in- 
cumbent. §So believing, he declined the 
amiable Father's invitation to throw him- 
self penitently into his outstretched arms; 
and he concluded with ‘an earnest entreaty 
that his hearers would not only shun 
Rome, but the ritualistic road to Rome. 
Tuesday, Dec. 2ist, was one of London’s 
dark days. To those who have bitterly 
regretted and denounced the appointment 
of Dr. Temple as Bishop of Exeter it no 
doubt seemed fitting that Nature should 
frown and put on the weeds of mourning 
at the time of his consecration. The ven- 
erable Westminster Abbey is only fur- 
nished with candles for artificial lighting ; 
and these made at noonday a dim 
twilight in the nave and transepts, where 
a throng of people had assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony. The general public 
were assigned to the transept known as 
“Poet's Corner.” It was enough for me, 
when I could not hear nor see distinctly 
what was passing within the rails, to turn 
and look at the statues and busts in that 
meeting-place of the illustrious dead; es- 
pecially to gaze upon the monument which 
presents Shakespeare in a form that 
answers the highest ideal of manly beauty 
and nobility. Not all the effigies of kings 
and queens and lords and ladies, built with 
claborate and costly art, in the cloisters of 
this sacred edifice, have a moiety of the 
interest that pertains to “ Poct’s Corner.” 
I am mixing the scene with the cere- 
mony, antiquity with the passing present; 
but, indeed, it is impossible to do other- 
wise. One could not but think what sort 
of verdict these animated busts and sto- 
ried urns were rendering upon the style 
of proceedings and the sentiments uttered 
in their presence. 
Up to the very hour appointed for the 
service, strenuous efforts were made to 
stay action in the case of Dr. Temple. You 
are aware of the grounds of opposition. 
Dr. T., at the time and until his late ap- 
pointment, head master of Rugby School, 
is author of one chapter in the celebrated 
“ Essays and Reviews.” The volume was 
condemned by the highest court of the 
Church of England as contrary to ortho- 
doxy. Itis not alleged that Dr. Temple’s 
own essay contains anything essentially 
heretical or wrong. It is well understood, 
on the other hand, that in private he has 
not hesitated from the first to declare his 
dissent from some of the positions taken 
by the other writers; but, since each wrote 
independently, and disclaimed all responsi- 
bility save for himself, Dr. T. made ita 
point of honor not to attack those with 
whom he had thus consented to associate. 
And, the more he was menaced with evil 
consequences if he did not publish a dis- 
claimer, the less he was inclined to do so. 
Meanwhile, his devotion to his duties, his 
large talent and pure life and benevolent 
spirit, won for him ardent friends, among 
whom may be counted the host of his pu- 
pils. The prime minister, yielding to his 
own judgment and to that of many of the 
noblest and best, both of the clergy and 
laity, nominated him to the vacant See of 
Exeter. Forthwith came protests—“no driz- 
zling shower, but rattling storm of arrows 
barbed with fire.” Eight bishops out of 
eighteen, it is said. were opposed to the 
consecration. A petition against it was 
very largely signed by the conservatives in 
church and state. A portion of the press 
wailed and almost raved in remonstrance, 
declaring that the days of the Church were 
numbered if her authority could be so 
slighted. Low personalities were in some 
cases resorted to. Many good people were 
grieved at what seemed to them a needless 
obstinacy in Dr. Temple, when a word 
would set him right and relieve the Church 
of séeming to lift into “one of her highest 
offices one whom she had convicted of 
compli¢ity with teachers of error. Some 
of the ecelésiastics threatened to resign if 
the deed should be consummated. 

But the Bishop’ of London—commis- 





about it, too.” 

“Well, it’s time you did,” said I; “and 
you must set yourself right about it.” 

“T shall want lots of advice how to be- 
gin, and what to do; and then where can I 
find somebody to come and help me?” 

;| What could. have given me a better 

chance to initiate Mildred’s scheme? I 
improved the opportunity, be assured, good 
reader, and by the time tea was ready, and 
Jacob, with Mildred and the children (how 
all well acquainted and on the most so- 
ciable terms), came in, it was ail arranged 
in the most admirable and satisfactory 
manner. 

The way Abi’s biscuitand butter, honey, 
gingerbread, and slices of cold corned beef 
disappeared was not slow; and when sup- 
per was over Mildred wasan old friend of 
the family. 

It was almost sundown when oll Kitty's 
white face appeared from Jacob Over- 
ton’s stable, reminding us that it was time 
to start for home. 

The next ten days were very busy ones | 
but nobody ever saw Mildred Moring in 
such gay spirits, and the harder .she 
worked the merrier she seemed. And it 
is as well to say here that she accom- 
plished more than all she intended. 

The Overton family now present them- 


Laclves st chugch every Sunday, clad in a 








sioned by the archbishop to act for him, 
on account of his ovn' staté of health—de- 
cided to proceed, on the’ ground that the 
civil law made it his duty, and that the 
candidate was of pure life’ ahd eminent 
ability. A sufficient number consehted to 
take part in the service, and so it went 
forward. The sermon by the Deatr of 
Durham was a remarkably clear, bold, and 
fervid performance. Throughout it wat 
apparent that the dean had in mind the 
attitude and circumstances of his friend, 
the bishop-elect. These were his posi- 
tions: 1. It is necessary that Christian 
faith should be clear and firm. No man 
who doubts whether Jesus is divine and is 
risen from the dead is fit to hold high office 
in the Church. But, 2. The articles con- 

cerning which faith must be insisted on 
are few and simple. The Apostles’ and the 
Nicene creeds are sufficient tests. And, 3. 

There must be freedom with faith—room 

and verge enough for varieties in the appre- 

hension and presentation of the essential 

Gospel. 

The dean claimed that the Church of 
England has been in her history more tol- 


fathers of orthodoxy, toward Basil, who 
refused to part company with some who, 
were accused of The 





erant than any other church ; and cited, as | the 


snciens | on 








stylish and tasteful manner, which aston- | bishop did not denoume his brother; but 
ishes everybody but those who know how | bade his diocese respen’ and obey him. 
it came about. Every one says that Abi | Whence, said the dean, son\¢ in our day 


might learn a lesson. 


from his youth. 


same time; but they gained little notice, on 
account of the great interest felt in the 


appears to be about forty-five, rather tall, 


but amiable. His broad accents were 
heard as without fultering he took the 
oath of allegiance to the archbishop, and 


house was about half filled; but soon the | declared his belief in the Scriptures as 


containing all things essential to salva- 
tion, and promised to teach in accordance 
with them. 

Now that the ceremony is over, and 
the bishop has taken his seat, the contro- 
versy is not ended. Some of the ecclesi- 
astics declare that they will not associate 
with him officially. There is talk of at- 
tempting to declare the consecration null, 
by virtue of some ancient statute. The 
papers, both political and religious, are 
divided—some dealing in sharp invective 
against the new incumbent and those 
who placed him in his see, Mr. Gladstone 
and the Bishop of London especially ; 
others rejoicing in what they regard as a 
triumph of liberality and of the laity 
over bigotry and ecclesiasticism. The 
Times hurls its heaviest thunderbolt at 
those who, now that the bishop ‘is in- 
stated, attack the validity of his office. 
It pronounces such conduct not only un- 
Christian, but (mark the climax!) un- 
English. 

In all this;and in what one cannot choose 
but hear among the people of England, it 
is apparent that a process of disintegra- 
tion is going on in church and state. 
Let us trust it is the prelude to peaceful ref- 
ormation—to the advent en these shores 
of a church without a bishop and a state 
without a king. 

On Christmas Day I had the privilege 
of attending the service at the Temple 
church, to which Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan 
has recently been chosen master. It was 
worth the while to see the beautiful edifice, 
and the congregation of a thousand or 
more judges, barristers, and students-at- 
law ; and to hear the magnificent music by 
the choir of men and boys, the congrega- 
tion joining iu the chants. Dr. Vaughan’s 
sermon was an excellent one, on “ The In- 
carnation”; but impaired in its effect by 
@ weuk voice and a lisping or simpering ut- 
terance—natural, I suppose, but not suit- 
ing well the dignity of his thought and 
language. 

This morning I attended Mr. Spurgeon’s 
—theater, I had almost said; for the Taber- 
nacle is, in fact, a vast theater, with double 
tiers of galleries. But Mr. Spurgeon is not an 
actor in any offensive sense; or, if so, he 
certainly has the art to cuuceal his art. 
Nothing of stage trick or extravagant dec-, 
lamation is there in his style ; but only the 
natural, simple, earnest utterance of a man 
speaking to men the things which he be- 
lieves and feels. I shall not add another 
to the mu'titudinous descriptions of the 
place, the assembly, the singing, and the 
preacher ; only to say that, as this was the 
first time for nearly two months that Mr. 
8. has been able to appear in his place, there 
was before the hour of service arrived a 
throng that packed the huge auditorium. 
Not a few were obliged to stand, the seats— 
extra ones and all—being occupied. I sat 
where I could see the glistening eyes and 
glowing faces of the throng, nearly all of 
whom appeared to be “the common pco- 
ple.” For myself, whatever intention I 
had to criticise, and whatever little points 
for criticism I may have observed, the 
feeling that grew upon me as the sermon 
proceeded was that of admiring wonder at 
the rich nature from whose resources 
welled up ideas, images, and words in a 
current so easy and clear and refreshing. 


even tenor of its way”; but overwork is 


furnis 


endurance. 
Lonpow, Dec. 26th, 1869. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 





are not often heard to fret and scold, 
neither are children prone to seek pleas- 
ure with bad associates, when favored 
with beautified yards for recreation at their 
homes. Where whole families become in- 
terested in cultivating flowers, they feel a 
sweet blending of sympathy and aspira- 


flowers and not love the morally beautiful 


the more devout and thankful? 


and are a lon 


thé following, a p-tt or 
flowers, Sweet Alyssum and Candy Tuft 


and Zinneas; for blue, Campantla, G 
and Larkspur; and for yellow, the 
gold and Calliopsis. 
nonette for 


a rich diversity of 


coloring. 
As it is 


PELAND. 
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tinence to forbear, without the kno 
of evi 


better, he is 


and heat. F 
edly, we bring not innocence into 
the world, we bring impurity much rather; 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary. That virtue, there- 
fore, which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evil, and knows not 
the utmost that Vice promises to her fol- 
lowers, and rejects it, is but a blank 
virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an 
a whiteness, b pen was the 
m Why our sage and serious 
§ (w. m I dare be known to think 
a better teacher than Scrotus or Aquinas), 
describing true temperance under the per- 
of brings him in with his 
earilly Bllen thet ie ein 
‘see and know, and yet abstain. ee 


ion of 


than by reading 
4 hearing all samner ‘of rec, 





He drew in warm colors tt’ qualities 
disfigurement of her face is scarcely notice- | necded in a bishop; and one mig ht readi- 
able, since the damage ‘done her teeth has, | ly perceive that he meant to be\under- 
by her husband’s earnest entreaty, been | stood as delineating the candidate w:hom 
he had known and watched and loved 


‘\ 
Two other bishops were set apart at the’ 


third. As they passed, and repassed, in 
order to make the various changes of 
robes required by the service, I had a 
good opportunity to see Dr. Temple. He 


not stout, with black hair and eyes, side 
whiskers, features regular, expression firm 


Long may that winning voice hold “ the 


pace Ap @ constitution even so well 
ed, and it is to be wished that a 
sanitary committee might have in charge 
a man whose willingness to labor impels 
him to go beyond human power of long 


Every Home should smile with beauty. 
But few fully realize the magic power of a 
yard of flowers upon the household. Men 
cannot easily be sour and morose, women 








Financial & Commercial. 
INTEREST ON STATE DEBTS. 


“bad faith,” involving the virtual repudia- 
tion of “a portion of its obligations,” be- 
cause it has failed to pay coin interest on 
“that portion of the state debt which was 
nxucurred before the late war.” He also rec- 
ommends the legislature to “take prompt 
measures to save” the state“ from further 
dishonor.” Upon the politico-ethical ques- 
tion thus raised we offer a word of com- 
ment. 
We suppose that Governor Hoffman un- 
derstands perfectly well that the State of 
New York, like individuals, has the legal 
right, under the laws of the United States, 
to pay its debts, whether of interest or 
principal, in the legal-tender currency of 
the country. This currency is money by 
the act of the General Government; and 
hence the state is bound to receive it in 
payment of all taxes and dues to it, and 
has the right to pay its own debts in the 
same way, whether contracted before or 
since the war. The theory of the Governor 
is just as applicable to private ante-war 
debts as to public ante-war debts; and 
yet our courts of justice have uniformly 
held that, in all cases except where the 
contract stipulates payment in coin, such 
payment might be made in the legal- 
tender notes of the United States. If this 
be morally wrong, then the State of New 
York is far from being the chief sinner. 
The simple truth is, that when specie pay- 
ment was suspended, and paper money 
depreciated, the people settled their debt 
obligations in the existing money of the 
country. There was no other course to 
be pursued. And, if this was allowable as 
between the private debtor and creditor, 
we will thank Governor Hoffman to tell 
us why it is not equally so when the state 
is the indebted party. We suggest, 
moreover, for his consideration the fact 
that these ante-war bonds of the state 
have changed hands a great many times 
since they were issued, and that probably 
the majority of those who now hold them 
bought them with a “depreciated curren- 
cy.” These parties surely have no ground 
of complaint if they receive their interest 
in the very currency with which they 
purchased their bonds. The only parties 
who could complain, by the very terms of 
the Governor’s logic, are those who 
bought these bonds before the war, and 
who still hold them. 
Let us add, as perhaps some relief to the 
Governor’s conscience, that a monetary 
obligation, when contracted, is always sub- 
ject to those liabilities, contingencies, and 
mutations that may vary the purchasing 
power of money. It plainly is not and 
cannot be an obligation to guarantee the 
dollar against all fluctuations in its ex- 
changeable value. This value varies from 
a great variety of causes, sometimes to the 
advantage of the debtor class and some- 
times to that of the creditor class. All 
men so understand it, and all take their 
chances; -and that, too, whether they buy 
or sell wheat, corn, state bonds, or any- 
thing else. The theory which demands, 
asa rule of financial honor, that, as be- 
tween contracting parties, absolute equir- 
alency of values shall always be preserved 
without the slightest variation simply de- 
mands an impossibility. No debtor can 
pledge himself that the dollar when paid 
shall, in its purchasing power, be the exact 
equivalent of the dollar when borrowed or 
stipulated to be paid. The State of New 
York is not the legal maker of money, or 
the issuer of the currency which has depre- 
ciated. It simply uses the money that is 
in existence by the sovereign authority of 
the nation ; and in respect to the use it has 
the same rights as any private debtor. It 
is no more bound to guarantee its creditor 
against losses resulting from the deprecia- 
tion of a currency which it neither issues 
nor controls than is the private individual 
bound to do the same thing. The truth 
{s, there is no such obligation on the part 
of any debtor, unless he be the actual 
éssuer of the monetary currency. 

We hence express the hope that the leg- 
islature will take no action upon Governor 
Hoffman’s recommendation. No actionis 





Governor Horruay, in his recent mes- 
sage, charges the State of New York with 


required to meet any demands imposed by 
the law of justice. The recommendation 
is simply a querulous and partisan attack, 
and that too in a very small way, upon 
the Republican administration of the state. 
It maligns and slanders the State of New 


tions for the richer beauties that adorn 
the character and secure the esteem of the 
virtuous and the good. Who can love 


Or who can contemplate them as the cre- 
ations ofa beneficent Deity and not feel 


Now, while winter is upon us, is the 
time to prepare for spring, by securing 
seeds of at least a few of the choicest 
flowers. Such as make a brilliant show 
time in the blossoming 
stage are most desirable. For the benefit 
of the more inexperienced, I would name 
of which may 
be secured for a trifling soni; For white 


for red, Phlox, Portulacca, Petunias, Pinks, 

Soa 
to these Mi 

, Everlasting Flowers 

for winter bouquets, and the large Fancy 

German Pansies for exquisite beauty and 


never wise to undertake too 
— at q-y py be sufficient to 

in with. en every season to 
the list, until the yards on all sides smile 
with beauty and clap their hatids with joy. 
, Cuas. D. Co 


No Vmrte wrrsour Tarun As, 
theréfore, the state of man now is, what 
wisdom can there be to choosé, What con- 


He that can apprehend and com- 


€ true wayfaring Christian. 
I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
heyer sallies out and seeks her adversary, 


but. gli out of the race where that im- 
= garland isto berun for, not without 
8 


York for political effect. 
OFFICIAL MALFEASANCE. 
? 


virtually an act of stealing—not an error 0: 


lative cperations. 





tected, it is of course impossible to tell. 


to all the facts~ of._ this 


sider Viee, with all her baits and Pa Ie tecti 
pleasures, and:y¢t abstain, and yet distin: | foF Yeats, without suspicion or detection, 
guish, and yet iprefer that’ which is truly | jt {fair to presume that more of he 


cashiers and . 


refund every dollar thus taken, . ee tate 
very easy and at the same time YY 
strong temptations to enter upon or cu.™ 
tinue in the downward course to ruin. 
There is no resisting the evidence of fact 
that men of high standing and reputed 
integrity have in this way fallen and sunk 
themselves into the depths of public dis- 
grace. Others may and doubtless will 
exhibit a like weakness and want of prin- 
ciple. All men in such positions, and 
with such opportunities, would do well to 
remember the maxim uttered by the great 
moralist: “Watch and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation.” Their situation is one 
of peculiar danger to themselves; and 
jhence they need to fortify their own 





WE referred in our issue of last week to 
three cases of malfeasance in bank officers 
—two of 1} 1 cashiers, and one of them a 
paying teller—which occurred last year. 
Ineach case the malfeasance consisted in 
the abstraction of funds, and that too to 
large amounts; and in all the act was 


judgment, but a positive crime consciously 
intended and committed. All three of 
these cases were maked by four prominent 
features: first, the use of bank funds for 
private purposes had been continued for a 
considerable time before the fact was even 
suspected ; secondly, upon examination, it 
turned out that there was no indication 
on the books or in the apparent assets of 
the banks to suggest the abstraction; 
thirdly, the discovery of the facts was 
purely accidental; fourthly, the funds 
were used to pay the expenses of extrava- 
gant living and furnish margins for specu- 


How many other like instances there 
have been, or may now be, not yet de- 
It 
is, howevet, highly probable that the 
distoxeries: are _by no means equal 

* nature. 
If the thing has been done,azd that too 


same (tng has been done than has come 
to the swowledge of the public. The, 

¢éatment, the ‘free access of 
oe. tag er to bank funds, the 
alluring hope o:* Sin by _ speculation, 
sometimes the des, tate condition to 
which the process may ‘éduce the guilty 
party, the influence of ot."¢?® Upon him, dees 
and perhaps the intention utimately Ol ni 


virtue, a "4 especially by guarding against 
the first wn PE Step. If they do not take 
the first step they will come out well 


they will be very m“ely to take the sec- 
ond, . 

Considering the fallf)'lity of human 
nature, we suppose that no Measures by 
way of preraution cam absoiute,” preclude 
the possibility of such oecurrences ; ,¥et the 
question naturally arises whether corp. Tate 
institutions that must eommit a@ lar,7¢ 
amount of funds to the direet custody and 
management of their officers are pruacti- 
cally as well secured against this peril as 
| they might and skeuld be. Is there not 
too much taken for granted without exam- 
ination? Do they not too often make the 
selection on the theory of persona? favor- 
itism? Have they adopted the rue that 
no officer shall be engaged in any kind of 
speculation, especiaHy that of stocks, to 
the amount of a dollar—enforcing the same 
by peremptory dismissal in the event of its 
violation? How ‘happens: it, moreover, 
that such malfcasances can be continued 
for months and years before the time of 
discovery, and even then come to light by 
mere accident? Does not this show some 
looseness in the method of keeping bank 
accounts, or great carelessness on the part 
of directors? Are these directors as watch- 
ful as they ought to be; or do they, on the 
theory of confidence, grossly neglect their 
own duties? Do they employ the best 
system of checks and restraints against the 
fraudulent use of funds of which they are 
trustees, and for whose safe kecping they 
ought to consider themselves responsible ? 
Do they with promptitude and energy 
prosecute offenders and bring them to 
justice, or do they condone the offense 
and practically consider it as no crime? 
These and the like questions are matters 
of interest to the public. They are made 
so by the frequency of bank defalcations. 
It is bad enough to have outside thieves, 
without adding to them inside ones. Bank 
officers are not angels, but men; and 
hence, while great trusts must be com- 
mitted to them, they should be placed 
under arrangements the best possible to 
guarantee their entire fidelity. These in- 
side robberies are well calculated to shake 
public confidence in banking institutions. 





COMMERCE AND SPECIE 
RESUMPTION. 


Tne Secretary of the Treasury, in his , 
able and admirable report submitted to 
Congress, says: 

“The ability of the country to resume 
specie payments will not be due to any 
special legislation upon that subject, but to 
the condition of its industries and to its 
financial relations to other countries. . . . 
A necessary condition for the resumption 
of specie payments was the development 
of the industry of the nation, both South 
and North, and the consequent accumu- 
lation of the moveable products of industry 
to such an extent that our —— of those 
products should be equal substantially to 
our imports. So long as it is necessary to 
pay for merchandise imported by the 
transfer of Government bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness to other coun- 
tries, so long it will be impracticable to 
resume and maintain specie payments.” 
These eminently sensible views, and oth- 
ers presented in the same connection, which 
we have not space to quote, furnish an 
ample reply to the immediate resumption- 
ists, who are clamoring for specie payment 
without any proper consideration of the 
necessary conditions precedent thereto. 
We may artificially force resumption—or, 
rather, attempt it; but we cannot success- 
fully maintain it until the industrial pro- 
ducts of the country shall be sufficient an- 
nually to balance our foreign account. 
Our surplus products must pay for our 
purchases abroad; or we must either de- 
plete the country of its specie, or be con- 
stantly running in debt by the transfer of 
American securities to the foreign market. 
Our mines yield about $40,000,000 per an- 
num; and, clearly, they cannot settle the 
present commercial balance against us, 
and yet leave a surplus of specie at home 
as the basis of resumption. If we settle 
this balance, as we have hitherto done, by 
the transfer of securities, we are simply in- 
creasing the amount of gold interest to be 
paid; and are, moreover, steadily ap- 
proaching the time when the foreign capi- 
talist, refusing to receive our bonds for 
this interest, will demand payment in gold. 
The time must also come when either we 
have no more securities to export in ex- 
change for merchandise, or Europe will de- 
cline to be a further purchaser of our 
bonds; and then, unless we greatly cur- 
tail our imports, we must send 


on our foreign debt, but also to settle the 
balance of trade, We cannot carry for- 
ward the present system of transferring 
annually $100,000,000 of debt to Europein 
the form of securities, to pay for the excess 
of imports over exports, without reaching 
at no distant day the point when the drain 
of gold will become absolutely fearful. 
This mode of settlement must come to a 
pause, and another and a better mode be 
substituted for it, or successful specie 
payment in this country is for the present 
out of the question. The plain truth is, 
we have not specie enough in the country 
to accomplish the end, and will not have 
until our foreign commerce rests on a basis 
very different from that of several years 
past. 

This basis is an exchange of home pro- 
ducts for imports at least equal to the lat- 
ter; and this supposes a greatly increased 
production of exportable commodities be- 
yond their present rate ora great reduc- 
tion of imports. Such increased produc- 
tion must, of course, depend upon the con- 
dition of the country’s industries. Let us 
reach the’ point that will entirely cover 
our purchases abroad, and then our foreign 
commeéree will rest upon a sound basis. 
Then we shal} be in a condition to talk 
about specie’ payment with some hope of 
a sucem rel and till then We Fepira 
the thing, ever desirable in itself, as 
impracticable in point of fact. On this 
subject we fully concur with the opinion 


f 


expressed by the President in his annual 
m to Con 
We hence ad specie 


ve oy to let 

ayanent alone, as a distinct subject of leg- 
fslation, and direct its attention to the 
creation of those circumstances that will 
naturally about the result. Meas- 





commerce, and thus give’ the peo; 
to sell—these are the questions which just 
now, attehfion of Con- 
gress. Let them be properly adjusted by 
a wise and comprehensive statesmanship, 
and the country will spontaneously grow in- 
te specie payment bv the inherent force of 
its own industry. The problem will then, 





minds by placing themselves under the 


in due season, take care of itself without 


mon. solemn covenant in favor of official 


enough; but if ‘bey take the first step 


specie abroad, not only to pay the interest 


ear—price $4—to any person (not 
; ; bscriber to 
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NUMBER 1103. 


$14 


FOR NOTHING! 





| Splendid Holiday 
Present! 
TERMS REDUCED, 


And Continued through the Year 
(870. 





RITCHIE’S 
Celebrated Steel 


| Hicks’s famous and beautiful 
Oil Painting, entitled 


” futhors of the United States,” 


now given awayfor every Five Dollars 
received from anyone person—either on 


years, in advance; or, ,renewing for oNE 
year, in advance, and «sending us with 
the same-the name of one new subscriber; 
or for the‘names of two new subscribers. 

This wonderful steel engraving — size 
19 by 3 inches—is one of Ritchie's 
finest productions, and would be a 
splendid ornament to hang in any par- 


lor or library in the United States. It 
contains a good-sized likeness of the 
following distinguished authors: 
BRYANT |PARKE Goi 
OOP g MOTLEY. OD WIN 
LONGFELLOW. |BEECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. |EMERSON. 
MRS: SOUTHWORTH. iR, H. DANA. 
ELL. MARGARET FULLE 

ILLIS, pA OSSOLD. OL Uee 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE, 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIF. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALIGK CAREY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. OWELL, 
Gone 
POR. SA) -~ ~shcniaaes 
TUCKERMAN, STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE, (MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
81 'G@ALLAGUER. 
HOPEMAN, ON COOKE. Corte 
PRESCOTT. { 


The lowest retail price of this beautiful 
engraving before the stecl plate came into 
our possession was $14. 
We have purchased it at a cost of $4,500, 
and now offer to give away the engravings 
as above stated. The engraving will be 
delivered at our office, or it will. be 
carefully packed and sent free of charge 
to any part of the country where 
there is a post-office — except to places 
where overland rates are charged. 
We have already given away nearly three 
thousand copies, and have not yet heard of one 
single instance of dissatisfaction. 
We believe this premium honestly, to be 
the most valuable and beautiful present 
ever offered by any newspaper for two 
subscriptions. Perfect satisfaction is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, or the money will be 
refunded in every case and to all persons 
who order this engraving on the liberal 
terms proposed. 
Friends throughout the country, we 
will interpret every order received to 
mean “A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 
Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
No..3 Park Place, New York. 


$8 


FOR NOTHINC! 


Crant and Colfax! 


TERMS REDUCED, 
And Continued through the Year 
1870. 





WE HAVE decided to make the present 
year an eventful period in the history of the 
NDEPENDENT. The paper is now TWENTY- 
ONE years of age; and, in order, if 
possible, very speedily to round up 
its — to 200,000, we 
have decided to present to every sub- 
scriber who sends one new name with the 
money ($2.50) @ copy of each of Ritchie's 

id Steel Engravings of Prendent Grant 
and Vice-President Colfax; and will also 
present the same engravings to each new 
subscriber whose name is thus sent —or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of 
these beautiful engravings, sent free of 
postage, for every new subscriber's name 
sent with the money. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of the President and the 
Vice-President to be found in the country. 
They would be worth at the print stores 
$2 each, or $8 forthe double set. The 

resent offer of two sets of these Engrav- 
pgs (one to thé new subscriber and one to 
the party sending the name) is the most 
‘al proposition for new subscriptions 
ever made by any newspaper in this coun- 
try or Europe. 

We ask you to respond promptly to this 
‘extraordinary offer by soliciting your neigh- 
bors and friends, one and all, 
subscribers, and get this great premiur,, 


> 


everybody, it is har 
known, anybody will refuse it. 
HENRY ©. gow: 
>} . :- BOWEN 
Publisher “ad Proprietor, me 
‘Tue INDEPENDENT,” 





The Riverside Magazine for 
Young Folks, 


by all children; and not onl 
mean to make it one which parents wi 


childish but childlike. 


varyin 

pure 

—= nature is constantly regarded. 
e 


ear (price $2 50) and Riverside Magazine 

or one year (price $2 50) to any person— 
not already a subscriber to Riverside Mag- 
azine—who will send us $4 00; or we will 
send Riverside Magazine one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that pe- 
riodical who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 


Putnam's Monthly Magazine. 


and popularity, and a 
of thousands of famil 
We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Putnam’s Maga- 
gine one year—price $4—to any person 
(not y a subscriber to Putnam) who 
will send us $5 50; or we will send 
’s Magazine one year a8 a present 

to any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names ot three new 
subscribers to THE 
the money. ie TET EE | ee 
_The Atlantic Monthly. 
The standard Wterary magazine of the 
country, with a ¢otps of contributers ui- 
excelled by any magazine in the world. 
“ An honor to American literature.’ We 
will send INDEPENDBNT one year— 
price $2.50—and the Adantic Monthly one 
already 


— favorite in tens 
es, 


ia 





Atlantic who 
measures. suited to develop our commer: pa ). . 
cial marine and shipbuilding interests; wl end oa 93.80, pag gn Nan 
ree ee © eee dur gurter | atry new subscriber for that periodical who 
KR he g ct pln or andng& vill setid ug the names of new sub- 
4 , Some practi a , EPEND) 
tion of the debt at a lower rate o rt acaba to ss 


“\Harper’s Monthly, 


Always .*ich, racy, and readable 

alike with o, 4 ‘and young, splendidly illus- 
trated, and wonky of its extensive pat- 
ro 


550; or , _ 
Harper's Monthly one year a.* 2 Presény lo 
any new subscriber for that riodical 
who will send us the names of ts. é 
su to Tae Lwerenpenn’ With 





much legislative help. the 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Engraving of 


renewal of his own subscription for two ji 


to become 


With such a oo present to c4fer to 
to believe thyt, if it is 


Box 2787, New Yark. 


The aim of the publishers of this maga- 
zine is to present a magazine which can go 
into — family in the land, and be read 

ild 80, but bee 


read with their children, since it is not 


Whatever interests young people—and 
the range is wider than many suspect— 
finds some illustration in text and picture. 
It is assumed that childhood has its frolic- 
some mood, and its curious and even seri- 
ous time; hence the contents answer these 
moods. Above all, the spirit of 
Idhood is never offended, and the 


will send THE INDEPENDENT one 


teadily and rapidly growing in merit 


we ~ . a 
The-Galaxy. 


Bold, talented, liberal, a ve write 
Paso an atone 
~ We will send Tug NDEPENDEN? one 
year—price $2 50—and The Galazg 
year—price $4—to an person (net a 
send us $5 50; or we will send vy tae 


ready a subscriber to 

one year to any new subscriber for 
periodical who will send us the names af 
three new subscribers to Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, wirh the money. 


The Sunday Maeazi 
A malay Magazine, 
tion, — ly i Moe 

e will sen HE INDEPENDE 
year—price $2 50—and the Bunday Mag. 
azine one year—price $3 50—to any per- 
son (not already a subscriber to the dun. 
day pre who will send us $5 00; or 
we will send the Sunday Magazine one 
year to any new subscriber for that peri- 
fodical = — us the names of three 
new subscri to Tux 
with the money. a 


at Hours at Home 

‘opular Monthly of Instructio: 
Recreation.” It holds a foremost ve 
among magazines for the family, and has 
made itself a welcome visitor in thousands 
of homes throughout the country. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Hours at Homeone 
year—price $3—to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to Hours at Home) who 
will send us $4 00; or we will send Houra 
at Home one year to any new subscriber 
for that ——_ who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tus 
INDEPENDENT, with the money. 


, 
vont amet S Weekly. 
ite everywhere and with every- 

body ; and all oursubscribers,of coum, ath 
order it through us at the reduced price. 

We will send Tue ENDENT 
one year—price $2 W—and Harper's Week- 
y “ _ 2 $4—to any persom 

ot already a subscriber to Harper’ 

eckly) who will sead us $5 50; pe 
we will send Harper's Weebly one year ag 
® present so any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to Tue Inve. 
EN?, with the money. 


Harter’s Bazar,. 


with its fashion-plates, illustrations, en- 
gravings,and minute instructions in reg ard 
to all matters perthining to tite toilette, is 
regarded as indispensable authority in'all! 
“ good seciety.” 

Ve will send THe INDEPEXDENT one 
year—prize $2 50—and Harpsr’s Bazar 
one year—price $4—to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to Harper"s- Baear 
who will send us $550; or we will sen 
Harper's Buzar one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to Taz INDEPENDENT; with 
the money. 


Hearth and Home, 


an Illustrated Weekly ot sixteen: large 
bandsome pages, for the Farm, Garden 
and Fireside, edited by Donald: @ 
Mitchell and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
meets with universal favor from:all classes 
of readers in town-and country. 

We will send Tur INDEPENDENT? one 
year—price $2 50—and Ikarth and Home 
for one year—price $4—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home} 
who will send us $5 00; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one year as & present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tims INDEPENDENT, with. the 
money. 


P ° . 

American Agriculturist. 
More than a hundred thousand farmers 
and others take it; and pronounce it first- 
rate. Itisalsoa great favorite with city 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luxury, 
We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2'50—and the American 
Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 
to any person who will send us $3 75; 
or we will send the American Agricul- 
turist one year as a present to any persom 
who will send us the names of two new 
subscribers to Tite INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


National Sunday-scheol Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, cheapest, and mos 
popular Sabbath-school monthly in Amer 
ica, and worthy of a place in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest 
ly for its extensive cireulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into. every Sabbath 
school class and Bible-class in the nation. 
We will send Tut INDEPENDENT on@ 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun 
day-schoct Teacher (monthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any person (not already @ 
subscriber to The National Sundau-se 
Teacher) who will send us $3; or we 
will send the National Sundagg-schoob 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sube 
scriber to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 


a Herald of Health. 


A health journal in the broadest mean- 
ing of the word health; including all that 
relates to physical, moral, and intellectuad 
improvement. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT oné 
year—price $2 50—and the Herald of 
Health for one pen ny $2 00—to -—- 
person who will send us $4 00; or we wilk 
send the Herald of Health one year as @ 
present to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tom » 
INDEPENDENT, With the moncy. 


, 
Carpenter's Book’ 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINC . 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 

ear—price $2 50—and “ Six Months at the 
White House”—price $150—postage paid 
to any person who will send us $3; or wa 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House’ as a present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber {Q THE INDEPENDENT, with th 
money. “ees 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. ' 


We will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—te 
any person who will pone the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15); 
orto any person not im arrears poe wi 
renew his subscription for eight yeara 
and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of 
eightecn hundred and fifty pages, is be- 
coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is spoken, and by 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superioz 
to any other dictionary in the world. If 
is worth a whole library of ordinary trash 
called books, and should be owned an 
placed on the centre-table for daily con- 
sultation and study in every family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publishers 
enables us to offer it for the paca fe my 
of obtaining six new subscribers, ader, 
if you are destitute, go to work. 


Grover & Baker 
SEW:NG-MACHINE. 


Creat Premium! 


A MAGNIFICEN OFFER 


Every Subscriber of 
The Judepentent, 


Wanting a Perfect Sevwe 
ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


beni Re. 

GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 28 Family Sewing Machine, with hem- 
mer and tucker complete, sells. for $55; 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names of 
TW Cee ak ines spbecri bers (see” 
terms on e), which, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 18 $55—just the cash price, 
of themachine. -- 
We simply want the names (with the 
money) of twenty-two persons who do now 
take our paper, and who really subscribe 
for it; they may be sent one at a tame, or 
all together they may beat onepost-office, 











to | or more than one—we are only parti 


that they shall be bona-fide new 

On this liberal offer we shall expect to 
send one of these indispensable household 
articles into almost every village in the 


country. 

Persons intending to take advantage & 
this offer, and sendjng the subscri 
names a8 ye n them, will ‘please 
state in each instance that they are sent 


we Tre this aceount. 

InpePEenpext one | ° becriptions sent under this offer 
e 7 
y ashe ry . snd Harpor’s Monthly ¥... neal with the number of the paper 
—price $4—to any pe. S0tF (not already a AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
subscriber to Har sa. who will| Remittances must be made by ice 
send us é will send | money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 





‘Address (with full directions how to ship 


ti,’ MACH TENRY C. BOWEN, 


| No. 3 Park Placg 4 ¥ 





Z 
A Choice Security. 
NewYork Osweso Midland’ 


R. R. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 





COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN COLD. 


Interest Seven Per Cent., GOLD, per 
annum, FREE OF GOVERNMENT 
TAX, payable in New York, 
January and July. 





THE ROAD—ITS IMPORTANCE, ETC. 


The road upon which these securities 
are based is one of first-class importance. 
It spans the State of New York from its 
‘Metropolis to its northern borders. No- 
public work of greater magnitude, or of 
hirer promise of utility and profit, has 
sver been undertaken in this state. 

Its northern terminus is at the city of 
Dswego, on Lake Ontario. From this 

int it traverses, in the direction of New 

‘ork, the rich and populous counties of 

Oswego, Oneida, Madison, Cayuga, Onon- 
daga, Cortland, Chenango, Otsego, Dela- 
ware, Sullivan, Ulster, and Orange, where 
Kt strikes the borders of New Jersey, 
whence it continues, under another name 
and a separate charter obtained from that 
state, to the City of New York. Both di- 
visions of the road now are in course of 
construction. Its entire length is upward 
Of 400 miles... “SSE 
= This road is admirabiz located for se- 
“ta a large and Profitable business. 
The northern section of New Jersey, 
through which it passes, is one of the 
most healthful and picturesque regions in 
the vicinity of New York. It only needs 
the additional attraction of the railroad 
Jacilities which this line will afford to 
transform it into a wealthy and popu- 
lous suburb of the metropolis ; thus secur- 
ing to that division of the road a large 
and constantly increasing local business. 

The other and main division traverses 

the entire length of the great Midland 
Counties of New York, which have been 
hitherto almost destitute of railroad f&- 
cilities. These countics are as fertile and 
productive as any in the state; and, as 
this road will furnish them their much- 
needed facilities for transportation and 
travel, it.cannot fail to command, through- 
out its entire length, a large and remuner- 
ative loca] business. 

Its advantages for through business, both 
Northern and Western, are alsQ "“isur- 
passed. It shortens the railroad con- 
nection of the City of New York with 
Oswego and Canada forty-five miles; and, 
by wneans of a branch to Auburn, where 
i% connects with the New York Central, 
ft shortens that connection with Buffalo 
sand the West seventy miles. These are 
fimportant advantages, Taken in con- 
nection with its thorough constriction, its 
easy grades, and its freedom from sharp 
‘curves, it cannot fail to compete success- 
fully with any and all other roads for 
ahrough business, Possessing such su- 
perivr advantages for commanding both 
focal and through business, and being 
one of the trank lines of road starting 
from the ¢twat commercial center of the 
Union, there would seem to be no reom 
to doubt that the read will prove to be 
one of the ‘most remunerative in the 
coun tiy. 


CAMFEAL OF TIE ‘COMPANY—ITSPENANCIAL 
*ONDITION. 


Pre constrftion of the read has been | 
‘znertakén'wnder financial auspices equal 
“favorable. ‘fhe citizens of the Midland 
“Counties, fzcling the rgent need of 
trailroad facilities, have made subscriptions’ 
Sto its’ ceiftsal stock to the amount of siz 
~mnillions wf dollars. The larger shares of 


these sfidscriptions Have been jmaade ‘by |! 


Rowns ind citics in thér corporate ompatity,| 
and for which they'paid in town end ‘dity 
Wonds ‘bearing seven per cent. intérest. 
Thew ‘bonds, beitfg made by law‘exeniyt 
from” local and ‘trunicipal taxetionWhrn 
held in any cvmnty through which ‘Ihe 
road passes, theCompany have fotnd tendy 
gale for them*t par and iméerest‘yhen- 
‘ eve: they Isat occasion te ase‘the  pro- 
‘ eeBds, thus réniering the substripitiors for 
‘which they Were given in peymehtequiv- 
alent to cash. The Company, ‘4herefore, 
‘commenced its undertaking ‘with: paid- 
‘imp capital eof $6,000,000, which, ‘it is be- 


‘rairoaa thierprise in thie soointry has ever 
“Been stinted with. 
To prdévide the balance ‘6f* the means 
“that may be found requisite te complete 
“and eqifip the road, #he “ompany has 
adoptedfihe usual metiwil dt issuing bonds 

" pecured by a first mortgagecn its prop- 
erty. The mortgage hasbeen execute. 
it comyrys to A. A. Low, ‘Geo. Opdyke, 
and Delos De Wolf, in ‘trust, to be béld 
as security for the bondkelders, the «n- 
tire read and its bramches‘*from Oswepe to 
the Stete Line of New “darsey, ‘together 
with dis equipment, ‘franchise, and all 
ether groperty of the \Gumpany agper- 
taining thereto. Zi .aieo.provides that the 
desue gf bonds shall ibe strictly limited to 
$2000 per mile of read-atmually built-and 
én rumning order. 


‘\ieved, seta larger capital ‘thanany al 


PROXECTION AGATNST* SPECULATORE. 


By-express provision. of daw, the: #ewns 
and :cifies which have thus subscribed for 
and now hold a majority of the eagital 
stock ot the Company.can never disjose 

. Of jt, whatever the market ;price may be, 
without the written consen: of a major- 
ity .of the taxpayers in :€ie respective 
towns 2nd cities. This, : virtually, may 


be .decmed a perpatual ,Frohibition of 


sale, whereby the controL.ofshe road-will 

remain forever with the. farmers and kus- 

inessacn residing om its lize, who of: all 

others-mre the partice most jinterested iu 

its snocess, and thus save ityfeom the hez- 

ards of being made a facthd1 of stouk 
* Operators and speculators. 


ITS PROGRESS. ; 
The Gampany is presecatipe its work 


with greatenergy, and deing it is the most} 


-substantial manner. Nearly. one hundred 
and fifty miles of the road is already 
-completed and fully equipped, yith regu- 
lar trains rmnning upon it. Nesrly the 
whole cost of this portion of the poad has 
been defrayed by the stock subsesiptions 
_raissd along that portion of the road. 
“The work is elso making good pregress 
«on @her divisions of the road. It ,is the 
e@xpeetation of the Company, if not-reterd- 
d by wnforeseen obstacles, to have the .en- 
ire roed compleied within the ensyjng 
e«alenday year. 


PROVISIONS DN MORTGAGE. 


In.offering these securities to the publie 
ét is due to the Company to say, that in 
¢he preparation of their bonds, and the 
mo under which they are {ssued, 
they hawe cheerfully adopted every sug- 
gestion that we have deemed essential 
#o render them the most perfect and at- 

tive raijroad security in the market, 

e mortgage provides that in case of 
fefault for a period of four months in the 
payment of interest the bonds shall be- 
gome due; and jf empowers the trustees, 
@ that event, to take possession of the 
goad and all other property covered by 
she mortgage, and to use or sell the same 
for = benefit of the bondholders. This 
we deem a most — nt vision, as 
i avoide ali the delays aud dangers of 
itigation in case of default. 

REGISTRATION. 

The bonds are issued with coupons ; 
but they provide for registration and re- 
gonve.sion into coupon bonds, at the 


eption of the holders. Or, if any holder | large and 


so elect, b «may, by surrendering the cou- 


por .-uyers them into permanent Tegis- 
‘~. ponds =~ - 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Tre boh#s are payable in j 


years from the ist‘of July last ey 
ate payavle in go coin of the Unite 

Suites. ‘They bear'sold interest at the rdte 
‘of 7. pe cent. per annum, payable in New 
York, ‘ist Januaty and ist fuly, ‘free of 


‘INQH CHARACTER OF THE SECURFY. 


In view ef'ithe $6,000,000 paid 
‘tel of the cérporation issuing these bond ; 
‘the importance of the road and ‘its admir- 
fable locatfen for commanding ‘ profitable 
local and 4hrough business ; itstproximity 
ew York; its “wise pro- 
tection from the contrel of stoek operators 
and spéculators; the ¢ood’ ju€@gment and 
energy‘displayed by 
its prefsction and construction; 
ble provisions contained itthe mortgage ; 
the right to convert thé‘pends from cou- 
pon ‘into registerdd,*and to reconvert 
them; the sound turréney 
arespayable, and the high rate of interest 
they bear—in view'of all these assuring 
fads, we feel amply ‘varranted ia com- 
lmrending these lowcs ‘as one of the safest 
wad most invé#ting'railroad securities ever 
@fered to the public. 


We are atthorized for the present to sell. 

dtid:accrued interest in our-: 
‘thé Gompany reserves to itself: 
ight te advance the price at any time! 


Government Bonds at market 
Ceived in payment. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF CONVERTING GOVERN: j 

MENT BONDS INTO THESE SECURITIES. 
comparison with investments m United 
ds awill show a very great:atl- 
vantage in favor of a change to these tr 
‘any other raiiread security of equally ‘high 


{$7,000 .'S. &28s 67 at 115 
wik buy-ofXhese Bonds 


Dedast A per. cent. In- 





Interest on’ $6000 New 
Yerk ands wego Mid- 
tand 


per cent.,°$420 Gold, 
at 130, ireod-om U. 8. 


Showmg on “4ne 


ereace of inca ne near- 


Besides, the duvestor secures, veyou 
possibility of dediine or loss, 22 per ‘cent. 
increase:on the pwiacipal to be paid him at 
the maturity of the Ioan. 
of a less premium.en Government Bonds, 


ness men of New York, induced the pro- 
ectors to change their plan, and instead 
thereof to construct a through line of road, 
connecting the great lakes with the sea- 
board, and affording New York Ci 
another great line of raflroad to the Nor 
and West; and offering advantages, as we 
think, superior to any other route. We 
that the western ter- 
minus of our road would gite us large 
subscriptions; and that New York City, 
in view of the 
benefits which the building‘of such a road ! 
would confer, would also 
tomed public spirit and 
lend her aid. 
We commenced our ‘Sorts at Osweyn, 
the western terminus ‘of our road, from 
which we hada most gratifying response, 
and have continued from thence threagh 
all the cousties on tke line to the City of 
New York, with’a success which ‘evinces 
the interest felt by this portion “ef our 

le ‘in the sutcess of our enterprise. 
e-now come te the City of New York, 
i citizens to in like matraer lend 
their'aid, ahd contribute their fatr propor. 
tion toward this undertaking: almost or 
‘quite as important to them as to the 
isdhXed counties through whith the road 
'| Futs—a‘sect@on of our state as large as the 
Stute of Massachusetts, ani containing 
now a'po' 
—: nd is dd have thevapacity of appropriating-overything 
“@ new one, a not perhaps sufficiently |.4 oon precisely the same: fcoting as the New ; aefinne: 
bo peor many erate an be here et Tork oe Erie Road = witht ; : 
‘gid it, we give a brief statement of what '} saving over ‘road of*at least sixty miles , 
Rewer mnie See tun ak teen oF at i Sten ds mich fhas been saidy in- city that the new avenues leading’to -ber can 
benefits'which will acorne from its cen-; 
“struction. 





or the certainty, ifviieli until maturity, of; 
the entire Joss of pywemium, may, pechaps, 
influence tae minds.of many to make ‘the, 


At the present price.of Gold (1224), these, 
bonds pay slmost as gauch income asa 10: 
per cent. cugrency bowd sitbject to Gowern- 


GEORGE @PDYKE.& CO., Bankers, 
No. 25 Nspsav sraezs:’ 
NEw Yorg, Aug., 1868. 
The following extracts from ‘an-Address 
.Ofthe Midland Gompany to the citizens of 
New York, inviting additjonal subscre¥ | 
tions to its capital stock, isgaed 
ef January last, presents a clear and forcible 
statement of all the essentigh 
nected with this important enterprise. No 
| One can.read this statement witaout being 
convinced that the unequaled ad\vantages 
of this road for commanding a ‘farge and 
ofitable business, combined -with the 
ge capital of the Company, muss render 
ther First Mortgage 
secuxe investment, 


NEW YORK « 


OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD, 
To the Citizens of New York: 


The inhabitants of the counties of this. 
state, known as the Mi 
lying between the Erie Railroad 

side and the Hudson River and Central 
Railroad on the other, havin 
need of railroad facili 


on the ist} 





ft 
jptan 
idland Counties, | rom 





an 
themsdlyes a railroad. 











were then assured 


= and a consequent shortening of dis 
ni 


¢o ask Yis 


ation of over a half million of | Po*ition between the two, apd place oursetves | quantities, and shi ped at rich peying rates, 
¢ our enterprise icomparatively , — attitude of an’ qual "competitor with | daily, te New York, a city wilted ’ 


“WHAT HAS ALREABY BEEN DONS. 


The Company has been organized, und 
the mecessary legislation obtained im ‘the 
states of New York ‘and New Jersey to 
enable us to build our road as an ind 
ent%through line from New York 
the Lakes. Very iatportant rights, cratits, 
and privileges have'been given us dy this 
tegislation, greatly %0 the advantage ofthe 
read and the country through which it 
passes. Over five millions of Gotlurs* 
have been subscribed to the common steck 
of the Company ‘by towns, cities, and in- 
dividuals outside the City of New ‘York. 
‘The first work was commencell on the 
24th day of last Fune, and rapid progress 
has been made tts far, siviwg ‘assurance 
= = ag ee = ig ‘of .ové ‘hun- 2 With ant “ 
‘| dred and fifty miles before the first of ‘ 2 ile ‘' ment policy. th this barrier, removed, a 
4 September next. ‘The mest Gilicait hoe an average grade of 90 feet to the mile. At , 
= of the — - build Dna parts of | workshops of our own state, is daily sug T08d such as is rarely presented in this or 
elaware and Sullivan Counties) -has not i 
yet been eommenced, and i ng po rapid speed, freighted with the richest'treas- =a lait en ane te ae 
portion of the work that we require aid | Utes of-the western world. €»mmon: sense, 3 ¢ ‘to the 
from New York City. By constrasin 
through this section we shorten the red 
tance to the Lakes from two and a bak to 
three hoursin running tinve—a very im- | comes te-cur aid. Those poiris on our road 
paaet consideration to New Work, und, | where the greatest sewer wil. be required, teem it worth the.effort to attempt an esti- 
indeed, to the whole West and North. 
We expect to run cars through the szhole 
line before the end of the year £870. 


(Our. road .eemmences at the western 
;. shore of the Hiedson River, opposite tne 
City of New York, pri Bomeea own; and yes no roads are run. with greater 
f mes York State Line ; for 
:|ahence to Middiatywn, one of the most | called the moct rominent of .the Eastern : 
populous and turiving manufacturing | roads; and yet Fin is none iia the whole | PPut to the fact that negotiations are ow 
tewns of Souther: New York. Fr i 
tlscre the.Jine runs. ¢2 a northwesterly. di- 
rection, passing thraugh the high 
vated and rich dairy districts of 
and. Sullivan - Counties; thro! 


of New Jerse’ 
‘Walley, to the 


Iy cyiti- , Penses in construction and _ precipitous | this #tate and Penosylvavia, 60 a8 to enhance 
Genge i 


or -neéar! 








ing toward New York, are very ——_ oa bang Aang se ~- - a western by ne 
erun no gradws exceeding sixty-five | I refer e Rome, Watertown, an lens- 
feet to the mile, and this only in a few in- | burg Railroad—a road Which, with its con- 
stances. "The followin: extract from the | Bections, extends 700 mites in length. Tap» 

; 5 - | ping this road, as we shall assuredly do, at 
report of A. C. Powell, our former engi- | some point in’ Oneida or Oswego Countics, 
neer, will show more in detail this subject: | so direct a line can be furnished to the City 
of New York that its claims cannot be ig- 
“When I commenced the‘strveys I decid- | nored, and northern Fas will demand a 
ed, with your approbation, that the maxi- | transit over the Midland Road. The road 
mum on no line showld exceed 65 feet | from Utica to Sherburne, now im process of 
per ‘mile. Shorter lines than those I have | construction, will have been completed be- 
presented for your coistieration could have | fore our own ‘can be — in operation. With 
‘been found, bad higher grades been deemed | all these feeders flowing into the main chan- 
‘aimissable. Had your road been designed | nel, is it extravagant estimate that the 
‘exclusively for the conveyance of eng way business alone will make the road re- 
I would have recommended an increase munerative ? 


ce. But ¥ have looked upon it as an im- ‘WAY BUPINESS. 


ortant link of great through toute, reach- | noticg forthe reasen that its importance is 
enn at Clr ew yen | Soe ree aaa 
, Bat of the mighty trade Which is business, than which there is no other that 


ay pn ays 6O remuneralive a freight. The Erie 
flow throagh our own state and upen our Rona, T am informed, resolves about three- 
own railroads to the eo metropolis of the quarters of a miéion of dollars a year for ‘a 
country. ma pela nal grades, the 1 ge oo single daily milk ‘train, commencing at Otis- 
Central Was the precedence over all exist ng | fille, only severty-six miles distant from the 
roads; Wud yet the Penssylvania Central and | ¢ity'of New Ftrk. The milk train of 
Baltimore and Ohio roads, with grades of 125 | widiand Road ‘would commence at the ex-. 
feet tothe mile, are ber successfal compet | treme northern bounds of Sullivan County, a 
itors, ‘owing to their diminished length. It | distance of ene hundred and twenty miles 
is eh ee rena by the directnees of our line, from the City of New York, and draining as 
te-so' diminish the distance of our road ovet rich and extended a dairy district se can ‘be 
the New York Cesfral, and ‘by our lightér | found within the limite of the State. Fra, 
_ to diminish the motiverpower over the and vegetables, that are now raised only'fer 
ennsylvania Central; as to eccupy a midwey | home contumption, would be raised in-lange 


intwef grades,our road is phiced ‘wetine to 
: which és sent to it. So ly 48 the’ trittease 
he impertant | of nopPlation and the growing wants'of this 


terested parties fn relation to the grades upon | tnt deade ditestiy to hen, cead sae ad 
our road, it may wot be amiss to cell your | hetwsen the rising and setting of the sun, can 
attention to some of the grades upor several fail 0 be supplied with wep beeen to its 
of the successful and dividend-payivg roads fulsea ae 

of the country. ‘Fie e of the New York aie ds 

ee it leaves Albany, is 81 fet to the THROUGH BUSINESS. 

mile, fagegae ten, wont fortron thes | Uniting (ae doe the Midas Rar) 
conducted upon an extreme grale—for an —_ tin age: on alte as ae 
engine is wnlike a horse, which tires with | ®” wat & ¥ products of the 
continual “¢ffort. ‘One ‘that hes sufficient | Mighty West to the greatest market on the 
power to watty «load over a hesvy grade for | ‘¢2Btinent, runniag through.a country already 
one mile ein do the same for twenty miles. | teveloped, and recciving new. secessions at 
The Pennsylvania’ Central, competing with | 2Very mile of its progress, the meet vivid im- 
and doingta business in‘ excess of our own)! *sination can searcoly paint its future. I 
Central, passes through a country far more jchoose to look a¢ the initial: peint of this 
rugged than that of the Midland, and with | Tad as at the footcfithe great chain of lakes, 
grades of! 425 feet to the mite. The Balti | with a ship-canal aronad the Fallsof Niagara, 
more and’ ‘Ohio, equally sueceesful, and with. wand thus the only barrier to theiz commerce 
grades of 140 feet to the mile. And last in pase ise for such oe be looked upon as 
the list whieh I shall name is ‘the Central Pa.' the inevitable result-of. the negotiations now 
cific—the most’ gigantic railrcad project of; j top 4 a “ie omitt “teenage enna 
the age. Froin the valley of ¢he Sacramerto ponies c ¢ ‘initiatory steps, the new 
to the summit of the Sierra Nevada, a dis-! this ederate Government of. Canada will, for 
tance of mearly: one hundred« miles, there és, “21s has now become a part.of. their govern- 





this time the ‘iron horse,’ tesh from the Concentration of trades will be afferded to this 


mounting the entire length 6{ this grade at ®0Y Other country. .Commerce, seeking, as 


it is true, shows that the greater the inclina-,; #24, inexorable laws ef trade be drawn to the 
tion the greater the motive power required, pone ae of this.road, offering. to it what- 
and thestere the fucl congem 4.” But here, “ever the capacity of the road will admit of 
in our own case, @ more than.human power ited not by one ar-ev en two tracks. I hardly 


and mostéicl brought into usc, are found ix, "te of the Ubrough . business to se carried 
the direet vicinity of coal mines and wooded '22 by bm = be erg ey Se bar- 
forests, wike-e fucl can be fumished for ali )7/°F aut an “7an ong Hg in 
time ata mnderate cost, Such is the reason | tuities ‘afforded’ by a conracted tent 
= a passenger ora ton of frtignt is carried ‘and with the ‘Colli Ga toate (short. 
pon the Nev York and Erie Road at. a less | - it aoa = panies 
aetual cost #:an upon the New}York Central. | t ke Michi er *500 — rer 
Scarcely a road in the whole of New England | 4) ‘fo entemied te vay .c ne added 
that has:not «pon it grades im «acess of our a pre a tebe Gotaie pon tbe ig em 
precision as to time, or greater economy as | oe aun Ge tees ee 
to cost. The Albany and Besion may be t feck ht. It may not he io diinianes this 





list of American roads that has sad greater | Deine carried on witha view to combiging 


obstacles to owreome in the way..of ex- terests of the severgl through routes in 


| grades, and that tas at the same tine brought | he price of freights. The zuerchants of New 


Yor always alive to their true intereste, 


f ral and larger return to the stockhok- will itok with jealousy . this fetter te 





tke villages of Wurisboro’, ng: 
ort, Elknville, Monticello, 
Flats, %» the southor! 

founds of Deleware Copnty. From avis 
point the line passes oves the. summit be- 
tween the Delaware ami (usqueharse 
Rivers, passing .¢4rough sthe vil 
Howard end 
intersecting at that 
oa vals) and *. 7 Berlin ia the line descried as traversing the most | at some point,at or near Suspensien Bridge, 


burg, Phili; 
and ‘WWestfiel 


of | to quote again from the report of Engineer | increase fue flow of pro ,.Aed such must 


madilla Valle 
Otsego County ;.connecting 4’so at Wal- | gr 
ton with the branch 
county seat of Delaware County. 


per 


es, 
“| raanageéd, and which promise « Jarge amount proper railroad 


Syracuse h organized 
connect sith wate the Chenango Valley, 


GRADES AND DISTENCE. 


The grades of our road, especially com- 


“* These subserintions have since been inc.\eaged to 
ward of 6,090,009 





and Erie about seventy miles 
wego a siving of upward of hiny miles, 
from Syracuse nearly ~~ mil 

from Rome and Utica upward of 








We would also invite your attention to 
the numerous resources of the country’ ae nae aur Ge ae pfs 
through which our road runs, and the] th promises another opening to their trade 
probable business which will be astratted ond Wiiteeth give it eer Ex- 
‘to it, We-cannot,-perhaps, do better than | perieneeteaches that cheap freights always 


Powell: prove the result upon this ropte. This road 
capnot step short of a junct with the 
“An examination of $he map will stow | Gat Western ard Michigan Central roads, 


wichly cultivate? and preductive dairy gis- | and -by that means opens a new .awenue to 


burn, and thenge connecting with the 
West, for a cost Jess than one-fourth of the 
stock and bonded debt which now repre- 
ents either of the great lines from ~~ 
Erie to New York; thus enabling us to 





ict of the state, and not excelled by any | Western trade, equal if not s to 
ether, except in facilities afferded by present | now iz use; — of so vita] ~ neg | 
vailroad .communieations far reaching the |:this to the Western shipper anh samba 
equamercial .centers .of trade. The pec &hat.it must claim and receive a large share 
copsormation of vas Ap to the nu- | .of Western business. Canadian enterprise ‘is 
meneus valleys erossing the rogd, furnish un- | striving-te. draw - Western business down the 
usual {ecilities for traseportation to districts | st. Lamresce River jn direct transit to En- 
ing By rope, ith the atigsction of a short ‘ 
faking advantage ef this fact, theinhabitants | continuous water carrjage, the effort has Fn 





trad pee here 
gan de ebeaply built and cheaply | flows toward the\Cit r Kew fork, and, wi 
jes foot of the 
of trade%o thetrunk line. One of theae feed- t 
ers orbiqueb lines bids fair to almost rival erally in that direction ‘Gan 











We are algning to build. a good road, to 
‘build it quickly, and only have its stock 
and bonded debt represent its actua! cost, 


road. We invite the attention of the 
reader to g Map, as show- 








from Os- 


les, and 
forty. 
ADVANTAGES TO NEW YORK. 


It will not be necessary to dwell upon 
the general advantages of railroads to 


great cities. Their importance is now | CHE 
well understood. ‘They measure their 
growth, their prosperity, and their busi- 
ness. Part 


icularly to New York are her 


railroads vitally important, especially 
those that far to the North and 
West, with the St. Lawrence and Missis- 
sippi rivers on the north and south, and 
the active competition of Portland, Bos- 
ton, Phitadelphia, and Baltimore sharpen- 
ing and increasing year by Bm. ages 
forth the most stupendous efforts for the 
trade of the lakes and the prairics. It 
beltwoves New York to spare no effort to 
Yetsin her ascendaney in this traffic. 
With the completion of the Pacific Road, 
¢he | nd the increased production of property 
Which the return of peace has piven us, 
our present roads 
cient to meet the demands wpon them. 4 
We must have more roads,er we shall 
See suffer for ‘the want of them. 


assachusetts, to save ‘eight miles in dis- 
tance and a few feet 'in:grade, is turinelng 
through the Hoosac Mowntaits, at an 
expense equal-‘to ‘more then half the en- 
tire cost of our read. New York can here 
save mifles to ‘the West, with ' but 
a tithe of the ‘outlay ‘that Boston‘is mak- 
ing to secure advantages so muvh less 


— 

ot only ‘dees the ‘completion of: our 
Toad give a new line,‘and’a cheaper and a 
shorter one,-to the Nerth and West; but 
it unlocks.a large area of our ‘own State 
and New Jersey, hitherto almost inaccessi- 
ble, and brings them in direct ‘and: quick 
communication with your city. 

For over one hundred miles among the 
hills, , and Iakes of Northern New 
Jersey, Western ‘Orange, and Sullivan 
counties 'we have the finest, most comfort- 
able, and healthful locations for saburban 


villages, residences, and retreats anywhere 


to be found within reach of New York; 
where:now, in spite of bad ‘roads and un- 
comfortable stage travel, thousands go 
every summer -in search:‘of health and 
pleasure. 

We'have in this same region a rich and 
productive milk country, larger in extent 
than is drained dy any other. railroad, and 
& water:power‘for manufacturing purposes 
of great value and of-almost limitless ca- 
I ; and-shall connect in the Mamakat- 
Ing Velley—through the Delaware-& Hud- 
son Canal—with the .coal-fields .of Penn- 
sylvania. Passing on, we reach the ex- 
tensive 'forest-and timber-lands of North- 
ern Sullivan, Western Ulster, and Eastern 


Delaware, where are now 250,000 acres of 


fine timber-lands as yet. almost untouched 
by the.ax. Thence to the rich and fertile 
cheese, butter, and cattle-crowing counties 
of Delaware, Chenango, Madison, Otsego, 
and Cortland, and the great mills and flour 
manufactories of Oswego. 

The building. of this road will give New 
York just what. its. citizens most need: a 
more abundant and cheaper eupply. of afl 
the great staples of life—flour, meat, but- 
ter, cheese, milk, lumber, and coal, with 
an extensive water-power for manufactur- 
ing, and the finest portion of our territory 
for settlement, and suburban homes. An- 
other impertant consideration to those 
who may be-alled. upon to take stock or 
bonds of our road, and .to the public at 
large, is the fact that we shall construct 
our road from New York to the Lakes at 
Oswego, and a dine :from Norwich to Au- 


We have not space to go into detail, or 
the thousand advan- 


more clegrly its 
) wonder be, got that such a work 
pen commenced, Sut that it has been 
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her farm produce, her water-power, and 
her timber, Northern New 
bosoms great mineral wealth, which rail- 
roads are soon to make avai 
uses of mankind.—JN. Y. Tribune, Aug. 9th. 
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HewarD.Banruars, | THE MIDLAND RAILROAD. 


of the Erie Railroad in 
President. Jersey City there is freight registered ten 
i . | days ahead—the utmost tran 
capacities of the line being wholly inade- 
quate to the enormous amount of ds 
4 resented for conveyance to the 
Chiaf Engineer. e other great roads 
are in much the same condition. This is 
doubtless due in part to the widespread 
damage inflicted upon the roadways in 
the interior by the recent floods, which 
made necessary a suspension of traffic, and 
& consequent accumulation of freight. 

George Opprxs | But it is also one of the obstacles which 
has to contend with every Fall, 

and must necessarily continue so, as long 


ArT the d 





be fotmd’ insuffi- | 


Tl doubtless in time be oeen ae ae 

will dowbtless in time be pus! ence to | this City and Osw on Lake Ontario, 
Buffalo. ‘This great work originated with | has Mt 

the farmers along its track, who needed 
more direct and less e 
cation with this City, and who have, by 
bonding their towns, and by personal sub- | somewhat more than forty-five miles, be- 
scriptions, obtained the requisite means, 
without a dime of State aid. Of course, this 
has been up-hill work, for the amount re- 
quired was large in propertion to their 
means ; and, now that they have done so 
muck, it is naked justice that the property |. est and most pi 
and business of this City, which are to be | J; it rds a hh outlet for our 
benefited by their success, should pon EM 

em ahelping hanitl. New York 
ougkt to contribute $5,000,000 of the | becomin 
required ; and, if our capital- | terior.of New York it o 

this, the -zoad would be bilities. Orange, Ginter 
completed and running ‘through trains 


next year. 

Appeals like this were made for the 
Hudeon River Road; yet avery few men | gished a part of the food of the me- 
tropolis. With this road traversing them 
from the State line of New Jersey to the 
northern borders of Western New York, 
oe ager Ste ond - beeen snd connections ramify- 

ugh the in e whole interior of 
city, the stock would prove a dead loss; ditt See 
yet that stock has already,paid for itself 
in dividends, and is now worth near! 


arry that road on ‘their own shoul- 
ders, witb little sympathy and no help trom 
the mass of our real estate owners and 

merchants, who sup 


managers have stolen it r. 
ber — — i yogoey —_ . ong, 
an r so heavily on Bel, rin, i . 

farmers? They have nobly ym their pea * The ‘town and cities along 
part ; nosy let the city do hers. She is to 
share the benefits, and she sheuld cheer- 
— the haere 1 . ™ 

e took a run up the line of ithe Mid- : 
land last week, to the upper end.of Pomp- a Le ae 
ton Plains, ten miles above Patessen 


from Paterson, and 
hour's ride of Wall 


to abundance and comfort, yet shall 
therto been practically fu ‘ther —— . 
— this emporium than Poughkeepsie or 


will doubtless 


is 
pr sh diffuse wage ace of Pater- 
son e rapid streams 
which here unite to ~ her pee water- 








i to 

Delawarctan 1 I) retain it. If t . has been 

see no reason Why this roed should hot cos- aitee dg-oelk fitted tor ee ee bs so leg delayed. * No-peblic ement 
e Midland Railroad . | has been pr [ast twenty-five 
ie to | extensive mines. * The eoal trafficalone, with ! ve ier Poe het 

its rapidly increas ‘hg demands, will soon tax| §ince Mr. Powell made His: report ar?) z asin 
almost the eapecity Yof our tracks. I pass by : rangements have been 10 con. (27 Seomy 
the Ellenville, Mont.\cello, Delhi, New struct @ road from Norwin A Henry R. Low, ~ 
aud De Ruyter branch *s, all of them impo: and th with uburn, WazrTer M ;, and 
antin themseives, and \' , 8 they will, W. ence connecting Buffaio and the Henry E. 
a wide extent of eountry, *¢ og Te] est. From and all points west, ’ 
farnish a very amount’ of what migh’ ame will be saved Committee. 
simoet be styled through buNiness, slace it | route to New Fork Oity over the D, OC, Exrrumvoun, President” } 


We have tried to make our readers | the Eastern seaboard: and th 
aware that a new Railroad from this City 
to the Great Lakes, through the heart of | these seasons barel: eep 
process of vigorous | lines from a state of hopeless blockade. 
and rapid construction, at a cost of some 
It ‘traverses Northern New 
ersey, and passes thence through Orange, 


& mitigation, at least, of this 
importance not only to our 
NFO, m, | whole internal business of the country; 
Counties, to L and itis for this reason that the “New 
at Norwich pursues | York and Osw 


communi- | the distance to 


ey,* 


years hence, 


leading westward 


le of a continent de- 


the internal 
THE MIDLAND RAILROAD—NEW pends upon three or four inadequate rail- 
JERSEY. ways. Spring, too, the some embargo 


ig 
dition, the Midland Road is closely linked 
with the interests of our own State and its 
metropolis.: Penetrating one of the rich- 
le portions of New 


pulation, and helps materi- 
ally the solution of a problem every year 
more urgent; while to the in- 


ullivan, and other midland counties, have 
always, even when almost destitute of 
facilities for transporting products, fur- 


ifficulty of feeding our city population 
Tans ay es = Rg see 
) jong) may be said to be final 
And every railroad lead-| The financial auspices unde 
-ing outof this city is good preperty, except | Midland Rafiroed ‘was Pa lhe: were 
probably more favorable than those of 
any similar enterprise ever undertaken in 


ve subscribed to its | 
stock to the amount of siz million 
and these subscriptions, 


by individuals, but by 


where | {neufite; “4 Sum, large aa its 
three small rivers unite to form the Passaic. cient to construct and equi: 
bas we found a considerable portion of upward of 400 miles in length 

the track graded, and a foree.ef men 
end teams at work catenttag the track we ans have issued first 
westward. We believe it is intended that 
cars shall be rugni 


therefore, to obtain the requisite 


ayable in gold and bearing 
cent. These bonds 


pon 
road, its various branch 

property of the Company. Yo 

le, to give additional 

maaan eae 
issue of sbon be strictly limited to 
r ‘CY | $20,000 per mile of the 4 
orm a wide, | and in running order. 


(in gold) at seven 
through to the foot secured 
Suntainy in Sullivan a og 
County, early next season. 

Pompton Plaing are scarcely ten miles 
will soon be within an 
street; yet they haye 
hitherto been so secluded that few New 
, Yorkers ever saw them. Th 


p ; / 
wholly by farmers, whose fields and-build- ben dre iaentoe wenn 
a ring the road and its entire 
rion the posses 
is. Their vill fs me e ty of litigation, to be 
‘aur hones. Ss pecan a si tie tae » sold for the benefit of the bondholders. A 
in i actly; poe rsa army | stock of this Company is that the 
y the railroad, it never be disposed of with 
have increased tenfold. For this rich ba ts 
beautiful plain is traversed by gencrous rey ae mas yn meateayers. This ma 
mountain streams, affording ample water- 
— — ; the ridges A rise 
gracefully on either hand are covered 
with excellent timber; Jands on every side be. po A pte nag ye 
td at moderate prices; the | itself, all industrial corsor 
whole region wears an aspect of quiet and 
as though unconscious that 
the iron horse is about to 
awake it to a new and more 
idland 


provided that the 
road actually built 


change. The London 


measure similar to the above w: 
by every railway en 


; life, han avoid oo 


the 


rise, they, at least, 
ummati 











THE MIDLAND RAILROAD. 


mama Ser | een a 2007 entero 
running hence to New York been wearied 
for any of them to 


JAN.! 1870, 
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‘| takipg. There is ane however;. 





interests are #0 related 
, call ee aiky an otate that 4t 
i call for something more at our 
-| & mere mention. 
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Lake Ontario. Along this whole “of 
more than four hun miles it passeg 
through the richest districts of two atates, 
upon whose — the markets of our 
be are lasgely dependent, but which ha 
hitherto been to a great extent with 
railway facilities. 
‘Fhis last not only adds another: to the 
great lines which reach the West from the 
, but by seventy miles shorteng the 
distance to Buffalo and the West and 
forty-five miles to Canada. The absolute 
necessity of new routes to the Western 
States has never been more clearly seen 
than in the results of the recent disastrous 
in the interior. Travel was partial). 
ly suspended upon one of the great lines 
for ten days or so, and the consequence ig 
an accumulation of freight and an increase 
of rates which will be telt by business men 
East and West throughout the season. 
fact, the practical monopoly of Social 
commerce enjoyed by the existin lines 
has all the effect of a protective : and 
any enterprise which, like the Midland 
road, tends to relieve this is of much more 
than local importance. 
Besides the benefits the road will confer 
upon the markets of our city, by pringing 
them into direct communication wi 
Orange, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 
counties, the best sources of supply, it will 
open one of the richest and most pictur- 
esque portions of New Jersey, as yet thint 
oe and so — & new outlet for. 
our overflowin ulation, and 
York additiona’ pi se ‘ vine _— 
The work on this road is now prosecuted’ 
with great energy; and it is e: by 
the company that the whole line will be 
Ne for anions during next summer. 
arge part of the ding, maso’ 
bridging, etc., is finished, cam one pe 
dred and fifty miles will be completed and 
in — order by the first of January. 
This work has been paid for by the stock. 
een of the towns and cities —- 
€ route, amounting in the aggrega' 
six millions of dele 9. 
The promoters of the enterprise are now 
selling first mortgage bonds to complete 
the work; and the conditions of these 
bonds seem to have been devised in good 
faith for the security of the holders against 
every possible contingency. Those who 
are interested in the trade and growth of 
New York will do well to inquire into the 
financial prospects of the company ; and, if 
they are led to subscribe for the bonds, 
will be conscious in doing so that they are 
not only investing money for themselves, 
but are contributing directly to one of the 
most important and useful public works 
connected with New York—W. ¥. Rve- 
ning Post, Oct. 80th, 1869. 








MIDLAND AND MONTCLAIR 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 





A MEETING was held at Woodside on 
Thursday evening to consider the pro- 
posed chinge of route from Pompton 
Plains to New York, via Caldwell, Mont- 
clair, Bloomfield, Belleville, Woodside, 
Kearney, etc., to the intersection of the 
New Jersey Railroad, and thus landing 
yassengers at the foot of Cortlandt street, 
ew York, within fifteen months from this 
time. The meeting was organized by the 
appointment of C. C. Hine as chairman. 
resident Pratt, of the Montelair Rail- 
way Company, and ex-Senator H. R. Low 
made very clesr.and concise statements of 
the laws of New Jersey, and extracts 
therefrom in regard to bonding townships, 
cities, and. villages, and eited as authority 
for the same the legislative action of the 
several more important states, with their 
network of railroads and advantages de- 
rived therefrom, rapid increase of the 
value of property, passenger traffic, etc.g 
and in no case have the authorities been 
called upon to aid the railroads by the 
payment of the bonds or interest. The 
Hon. D. C. Littlejohn, President of tha 
Midland Railroad, then followed in a very 
able and complete analysis of the cost/ 
expenses, and income of the several 
large and leading railroads—viz.3 
New York Central and Hudsoy 
River roads, costing $100,000,000; Erie 
between $90,000, and $100,000,0003 
Pennsylvania Central, $65,000,000, etc. 
with incomes ranging from $15 to $20~ 
000,000 per annum; while the Midland 
would cost with single track $15,000,000) 
and double track $20,000,000. It will bd 
remembered that the rail freight transportd 
ation will be shortened from 45 to 13 
miles from present lines. By a competing 
line flour will be brought from Oswego) 
N. Y., at 40 or 50 cents, instead of $2, no 
charged, and paid by the consumer. It is 
oftentimes the case that the Erie and Cen3 
tral charge more for a barrel of flour from 
Oswego or Buffaloto New York than it 
costs to transport it from Chicago or Mil- 
waukee to New York. The Midland 
Railroad has a cash capital of $9,000,000. 
at the present time; it has never sold :; 
bond for less than par and accrued inter- 
est; that its mortgaged bonds are selling, 
freely at that; that no work or materials: 
have been furnished, except they were: 
paid for in cash to the lowest bidder, and 
the road has never lost one dollar by bag 
debts or contracts. It runs through thd 
fertile valley and mineral and coal depos~ 
its; and, in connection with the great 
through travel and traffic, the road will 
have an income sufficient to pay the inter4 
est on its bonds, and no risk to the town- 
ships which may subscribe. He wasi 
greeted with much applause when the abla 
and convincing argument was a 
with; and the audience could have stai® 
until a much later hour to hear this pro> 
found thinker and pleader. 

The meeting appointed a committeés 
consisting of Albert Beach, Thomas Jeffer-, 
son Tobias, Gilbert gem 7 Charles DY 
Morrison, Eugene Smith, an 6. C. Hine— 
and adjourned with cheerful prospects for 
the future of their town. 





FIRST-CLASS BONDS. 


CaPITALIstTs, trustecs, administrators, 
and others desiring to place money in a safe 
place, where dividends will be regularly 
and promptly paid, are invited to notice 
the advertisement of Messrs. George Op- 
dyke & Co., highly respectable pom oe of 
this city. They offer the first ——e 
seven per cent. bonds of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, principal 
and interest payable in gold. Particulars 
were given in our last weck’s paper; but 
all the facts and figures in regard to these 
desirable bonds may be had. in printed 
pamphlets on oe to Messrs. Op- 
dyke & Co. A. A. Low, George be ee 
and Delos De Wolf—with a world-wide 
reputation for integrity and business tal- 
ent—are the trustees of the mortgage. 
We regard these bonds as among the very 
best securities in the market,—Jndepend 
ant, Aug. 19th, 1869. 





Few enterprises started in any count 

ever set out on so sound a basis as the Mid- 
land Railroad, from Oswego to New York 
City. This enterprise comes of the neces- 
sity for improved and more direct trans- 
portation felt by the inhabitants of twelve 
of the most productive counties in this 
state, the people of which, in their munic- 
ipal capacities as cities and towns, havé 
provided funds to the amount of sz mil 
ns of dollars, subscribed to the common 
stock of the company, which is equal to: 
$15,000 per mile for the whole distancc— 
400 miles. For the rails and equipment of 
the road the first mortgage 7 per cent. 
bonds of the company are sold at par, in- 
terest paid semi-annually in New York, in 
gold, free of tax. The principal, which 
matures July 1st, 1894, is also payable in 
gold. Messrs. A. A. Low, George Opdyke 
and Delos De Wolf are the trustees nam 

in the mortgage executed to secure the, 
bonds. The road is to be opened in Oc- 
tober next 147 miles from Oswego to Sid- 
ney Plains, where it intersects the Alban: 

and Susquehanna Railroad. The track is 
now laid for sixty miles. On that portion 
of the route lying within the state of New 
Jersey the work of building is going om 
—_ 5. as will - —_ from an article om 

rsey railro upon a precedi 
page.—Stockholder. Aw. ihn, 1869. _ 





New YorK anp Osweco Mmiaxp 
AD.—These bonds are offered at par 


and accrued interest in currenc , and th 

Y | bear 7 per cent. ‘old interest, of Gow 
ernment tax. This road is one of the 
most important in the State of New Yorks 
It shortens the route from New York City! 


to Buffalo seventy miles, and to Oswego 


forty-five miles, traversing a 

trict, destitute of ‘other railroad faciliven 9 
while, as a through route from New Yor 
to Buffalo and the great West, it ia sho 
than New York Central, and will withou 
doubt command much of the traffic that 


are limited to $20,000 per mile—about one 
half of the actual cash cost of building thé 
men and they are, therefore, equal to thd 
Central Railroad Company. As a safe im 
vestment, they are taken y our 

servative and sagacious capitalista.—N. Ye 


facilities 


Mortgage bonds of the New York 
most cons. 








ficult 
Apart from | thusiasm once accorded to a great under- 


World, Oct. 80th, 1869. 


sete 


- such, at any rate; and is believed by 
_me of his friends to have been turned 
oe cm that way by his studics in Germany, a 
‘ ¥ dozen years ago. He was always inclined 
** ‘that way, I suspect; though brought up 
-. @mong the Quakers of Dartmouth, 
Mm -near New Bedford, where he has 
deen settled asa minister for ten years 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


ANCES MUST BE MADE IN MONEY 
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The ¥ nbependent. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 


O prETTyY moth, alas! 
That touch so light, so wondrous light, should 
brush 
"The beauty from thy wing! 
Less than a finger’s weight it was; 
Yet did it spoil and well-nigh crush 
Thee, fairest and most frail of wing, 
Fair thing! 


O pretty moth, alas! 

If thou hadst fluttered toward the open sky 

No tear would I have shed— 

“Nay, I had smiled to see thee pass; 

But now—thou wert so lovely—I 

Weep, and could almost wish thee dead, 
Instead! 





TEE TWELVE APOSTLES OF 
HERESY. 


Boston, Jan. 22d, 1870. 

To rng Epitor oF Tuk INDEPENDENT: 
SINCE writing you last week, I learn 
that arrangements have been made for a 
counter course of lectures at the Shawmut 
‘Church and the Old South Chapel, in 
#Freeman Place, by Presidents Harris and 
-Woolsey, and Professors Fisher, Peabody, 
; Porter, etc., in which the Christian view 
“of religion will be expounded with author- 
"ity. If any of the heretical lecturers go 
to Freeman Place to hear themselves re- 
tuted, they must feel much as the Calvin- 
wists do when they go to the old church in 
Geneva where John Calvin used to 
preach, and find its pulpit occupied by a 
Unitarian. The Freeman Place Chapel, 
which now belongs to the Old South 
pocicty, was originally used by Freeman 
Clarke, when the Unitarians disfellow- 
»thiped him for exchanging with Theo- 
dore Parker; and was for years the focus 
Of a movement not unlike that which now 
@tenters at Horticultural Hall—which re- 
minds me that I am next to speak of the 

seventh lecturer in that place, 


P JOHN §. DWIGHT. 


wm I suppose Mr. Dwight is now getting 
pear threescore, though he seems as youth- 
fol and smiling as when he was twenty 
-years younger. IIe belongs, of course, to 
ithe great Dwight family of Western Mas- 
gachusetts, from which have come indif- 
ferent poets and good college professors, 
missionaries and philanthropists, mer- 
chants and transcendentalists. He gradu- 
*gted at Cambridge, in 1882, with a class 
“that had more than its proportion of emi- 
enent ministers. Dr. Bellows and Dr. Os- 
good, of New York ; C. T. Brooks, of New- 
port; George J. Simmons, who died at 
Concord fifteen years ago, after an active 
ministerial carecr; William Silsbee, and 
John Parkman were classmates of Mr. 
,~Dwight; and Brooks, Silsbee, and 
Simmons shared with him his love 
“for- German studies and his tendency 
eto transce: d-ntalism. In the Divyin- 
ity School he was a classmate of 
. arker, graduating in 1836, and soon 


“after going to preach at Northampton. 


When the Dial was begun by Emerson, 
‘Margaret Fuller, and George Ripley, Mr. 
Dwight was one of its earliest contributors, 
and wrote much for the first and second 


“volumes in 1840-1. He had previously 
“been a member of the Transcendental 


Club, formed in 1837, out of which sprung 
the Dial and the Brook Farm Community ; 
and he was one of the believers in that 
Arcadian experiment, which Hawthorne 


© has satirized. He was also a reader and 
petranslator of Germain poetry at this 


period; and published a volume of these 
transiations while W. IT. Channing was 


© “translating Jouffroy. Dwight’s specialty, 


~however, soon showed itself to be music— 
8s Lowell hinted in his “Fable for 


P’Critics,” in 1848; and for the last quarter 
# of a century he has been recoenized as 


the one musical critic of Boston and the 
suburbs. For more than half that time 
he has edited his Jvwrnal of Music, and it 
is on this form of art that he is to lecture 
early in March. 

Mr. Dwight is a smallish gentleman, 


with a glowing, smiling face, a mild voice, 
and a manner which savors of the role of 
scholar, clergyman, enthusiast, and ama- 
teur, in which he has played his part. He 


seldom speaks in public. and was not con- 
spicuous in the pulpit as an orator; but he 


writes admirably, and is always heard with 


‘Fespect on his favorite topics. At ove 


1 “time he accepted, without much reserva- 
*™non, the doctrines of Fourier; whi h, like 
~secalomel, seldom leave the system they have 
® once medicated. He long since gave up 


the 


‘preaching, and I suppose is a Rationalist 


"sin his theology. 


WILLIAM J. POTTER 


epast. He is nearly forty years old; grad- 
uated.at Cambridge in 1854, in the same 
8 with young Charles Lowell, of whom 

he was an intimate friend; and, after teach- 
ing a few years in Cambridge, entered the 
Divinity School, but never graduated, fin- 
Ashing his studies in Germany. He was 
oon settled at New Bedford, where he 
‘was well known; and was preaching there 
n 1863 when the draft was made in Mas- 
husetts. His name was drawn as a 
oldier, and he unhesitatingly left his par- 
ish, took up his musket, and joined the 
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